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GENERAL EDITOR’S NOTE 


Life, with its questions about the origin and end and 
existence of things, presents a number of intricate problems 
to the thinking mind; for, in spite of the strange spectacle of 
the pairs of opposites, things appear gradually to merge into 
one another, and man is for ever striving not only to understand 
the laws of Nature, but also to gain control over its forces. 
This leads inevitably to the problem of the origin of things, 
—the creation of the universe and tlie modifications it under¬ 
goes from time to time; and this has exercised tlte minds of 
thinkers of all countries and ages. They have, each in his 
own way, attempted a rational approach to the question, 
and arrived at their own conclusions. Their process of 
thought is essentially inductive; and a number of hypotheses, 
through certain tests,—empirical, intuitional, or intro- 
■ ■ ettive—have developed into several theories, which are 
- issified as philosophical speculations from time to time. 

' is this that has given birth to different systems of thought, 
ime of which are purely rational and depend on the pro- 
mncement of no individual, however great; while others 
• t on the support of some authority, which they regard as 
’' ''‘iUible or such as cannot be questioned. These are what 
popularly called the heterodox and orthodox systems; 
both have made, their own contributions to the ancient 

.of India; for the great thinkers of the past approached 

problem from every conceivable point of view, and 
' '- d their theories in all imaginable ways,—^f'rom atheism 
‘ ‘ e monism of God, and from nihilism to the conception 
'Ot one great entity inherent and immanent in the whole 
universe. The Indian systems of philosophy begin, with the 
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^hawdka school and the school of the SUnyavddinh and, by a 
gradual process of thought, culminate in Vedanta-, and they 
are all concerned with the great problem of Life and its 
laws. Their essential idea is accordingly the same,—the 
realization of the Unseen through the Seen, and the knowl¬ 
edge of the real character of the Seen; and so there is small 
wonder that they are all connected with one another, and may 
even be regarded as having developed out of the same source. 

The object of all is the realization of Truth,—the Ultimate 
and the Eternal—for that alone is the sum mum bonum of 
ihuman life—its source of salvation and fountain of joy; and it 
is this that man has tried to attain from time to time, though 
often in vain. But failure has failed to discourage him, and 
he is for ever trying again and again. It is a deep and in- 
exliaustible study, and requires a synthetic spirit even more 
than an analytical mind; for without the former we are likely 
to be lost in the labyrinth of speculation, for ever creating 
fresh problems without solving them, or going back to the 
point from where we began. This is, in any case, true of the 
six major systems of Hindu Philosophy, which contain *' 
secret of the sacred books of the ancients, and call for 
special attention of thinkers and scholars today. 

There are a number of books dealing with the systems 
Indian Philosophy in the light of the learned commentai 
of ancient scholars; but there is, we believe, none that is ba 
primarily on their Sutras, and presents them all in a c 
nected, coiTclated form. Indeed, the Sutras themselves 
generally believed to be unintelligible; but a careful stud 
the text shows that they are not only intelligible, but exf 
dear and coherent ideas of philosophy; while the six sr*'" 
themselves are closely connected together, and pre^e 
integrated development of thought. Indeed, they are sc^l 
tent in themselves and with one another, that when all their * 
speculations are put together, they are found to constitute a | 
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a«/a, which constitutes the last and highest end of human 
thought and experience. 

The summary of the six systems of philosophy is followed 
by a presentation of the entire fabric of ancient thought as 
a synthesis of science, philosophy and religion,—meant to 
integrate the great laws of Nature with the life of Man. The 
author points out that the great systems of Hindu Religion are 
based on the principal ideas of the systems of Hindu Philo¬ 
sophy, and explains the essential idea of the sacred books, 
—the Vedas, the Brdhmapas, the Upanishads, the Sutrasy 
and the Smrtis, including the Epics and the Purdttas—and 
shows why the ancients regarded them all as sacred. This is 
followed by an explanation of the idea of the ten principal 
incarnations of Vishnu, who figure so prominently in the 
Pvrdnas and other sacred books; and the author shows how 
the essential ideas of the systems of Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion are re-expressed in terms of these incarnations. 
After this there is a brief account of the real charaaer of 
Hinduism, as conceived by the ancients,—namely, as the 
Religion of Man, embracing all forms and phases of human 
thought and life; and the work concludes with an exa mina - 
tion ot Sanskrt as the language of the ancients and the one 
great vehicle of their thought; and the author explains the 
basis of the method of interpretation of the sacred books, 
described at such length in the Mimdnsd, and referred to 
horn time to time by a number of old glos sators and scho¬ 
liasts, and shows by means of examples how a story can be 
transformed into a statement of philosophical ideas and 
scientific facts. 


As has been obseiwed, the present work is an Introduction 
0 tlie author’s translation of the Mtmdnsd-sutras of Jaimini; 
It, as it treats of questions which are of an absorbing interest, 
d in a manner which appears to be as convincing as it is 
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consistent, it is being issued as a separate volume, so that 
both the scholar and the general reader may have an easy 
access to the rich and composite thought of the ancients, the 
main threads of which are woven into the very fabric of our 
life. 


S. N. Shastri 
Hon, Director, 
Bharati Research Institute, 
Delhi 


Jdnaki-jayanth 
Vis'oavasu Safivvatsara, 
Vikrama Samvat, 2009 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SACRED BOOKS 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus— The sacred books 
the Hindus present a number of problems which have 
' to be solved. They have been tackled by various scholars 
' ' om time to time, but their essential enigma remains. 
. ‘ he nineteenth century, and more specially its latter half, 
wimessed a great awalrening of interest in Sanskrt among 
European scholars, and it has spread to America in more 
recent years. But the result has fallen short of expectation; 
and philosophy and rehgion have, for the most part, given 
place to history, philology, anthropology, archaeology and 
antiquarian research. The modem scholar would not 
indeed deny the moral and spiritual significance of the 
sacred books; but they are for him but relics of a bygone age, 

’ 3 values and problems entirely different from his own. 
1 he Vedas are believed to be the earliest record of the 
genius of man; but however important to the student of 
antiquity, it would not be easy to define their moral and spirit¬ 
ual worth, or contribution to the solution of the problems 
, of life. They are said to be four in number,— Rik, Sdma, 
Yajur, and Atharva', and of these the first, which is the 
Idest, appears to be but a collection of hymns addressed to a 
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number of gods. Some of these are indeed unique in their 
search after the Infinitej and a number of them have all the 
characteristics of great poetry. But even a modem Indian 
1 philosopher is obliged to refer to them as consisting of “half- 
’ formed myths or crude allegories, obscure gropings or imma- 
jture compositions”, although he also finds “a freshness 
and simpUcity and an intellectual charm, as of the breath 
of spring or the flowers of the morning, about these first 
eiforts of the human mind to comprehend and express the 
I mystery of the universe.”^ The Sdma Veda is said to be purely 
hmrgical, containing a number of hymns taken from the 
Rig Veda, and meant to be sung at sacrifices. The Yajur, 
like the Sdma, is also said to serve the same purpose, and 
to contain a number of sacrificial formula:, even as its nam<» 
is believed to imply; while the Atharva, which appears 
be a later addition and was not included among the origin, 
set, is said to contain a number of incantations and charm' 
against evil and disease. 

The Difficulty of Understanding —The student of tlie 
Vedas has not found it easy to understand them; and both 
Indian and foreign scholars have formed their own opinions, 
ranging from their being but “primeval childlike naive prayer 
of the Rig Veda" to “allegorical representations of the attri¬ 
butes of the Supreme Deity”; while some would regard them 
as “sacrificial compositions of a primitive race which at^ 
buted great importance to ceremonial rites”. At the same 
time the Rig Veda is said to be “a work representing tl^e 
thought of successive generations of thinkers, and so con¬ 
tains tvithin it different strata of thought.” The late Sri 
Aurobindo Ghosh was one of the few among recent thinkers 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SACRED .BOOKS 

M^o believed tliat the Vedas are “replete^ with suggestions 
of secret doctrines and mystic philosophiesj, and looked upon 
the gods of the hjrmns as symbols of psycho||ogical functions”. 
He was of the opinion that the Rig Veda be-Jongs to ±e early 
period of humtm thoughCj “when the spirutual and psycho¬ 
logical knowledge of the race was concealed,: for reasons now 
difficult to determine, in a veil of concrete and material 
figures and sj’mbols, which protected the |sense from the 
profane, and revealed it to the initiated. Gnq. of the leading 
principles of’ the mystics was the sacredneSjs and secrecy 
of self-knowledge, and the true knowledge of tj he gods. This 
wisdom was, they thought, unfit for,--perhaips even dan¬ 
gerous to—the ordinary human mind, or, in ariyy case, liable 
to perversion and misuse and loss of virtue, if i,Tevealed to 
vulgar and unpurified spirits. Hence they favoured’ the exist¬ 
ence of an outer wwship, effective but imperfeetj;, for the 
profane, but an inner discipline for the initiate, and clothed 
their language in words and images which had eqt iaJiy a 
spiritual sense for the elect, and a concrete sense for- the 
i«ass of ordinary worshippers. The Vedic hymns are ii>on- 
ceived and constructed on these principles.” But S'rJ 
Aurobindo Ghosh did not explain how all this could be* 
proved to be true, and modern scholars have not v.. 

to follow his lead.^ 

w • 

Divisions of the Vedas —^The Vedas are the earliest of the 
sacred books of the Hindus, and aU other works are said 
to be detived from them. Each Veda is divided into two 
principal parts,— Mantra and Brdhfnana’, and of these the 
former is said to be a collection of hymns addressed to a 
numbet of gods, and is called Samhitd\ while the latter con- 


tndi<m Philosophy by Dt. S. Radhakrisfanan, Vol. I, 68-70. 
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THE 'SECRET OF THE SACKED BOOKS 

of two partsi —Vidhi or directions delating to sacrifices, 
and Ariha-vdda jot explanation of legends connected with 
the Mantras. It ijs said that out of the Bra'hrna^a part of the 
Vedas arose twfj> sections of Vedic literai^ure ,—Sutras or 
aphoristic rules ircladng to the performance of all kinds of 
sacrifices, and believed to be an exposition of the 

secret doctrine /of the Vedas, and the source x>f all the great 

systems of Hin|iu Philosophy. 

/ 

i 

Sruti and S,<w»iti— The Vedas, with their Mantra and 
Brdhmapa pari' ts, as well as the Upanishads, are called §ruti, 
believed to b/^ revealed knowledge orally communicated to 
some privik'ged persons by the Supreme Spirit himself. 
They are sfiid to have heard and not composed it themselves, 
and it is fwr this reason that the works axe called §ruti or 
i“that wh'jch is heard”. This was succeeded by a vast body 
of litera‘Wre, classified as smrti, for it was believed to have 
been as the word signifiesj and it is said to 

inclu/ de the sis Vecidngas or “limbs” of the Vedas, the Smras, 
inclrading those of the six systems of philosophy, ihc 
La^'V-books of Manu, the great Epics of the Rdfmyana 
fund the Mahdbhdrata, the eighteen Ewrajms, and the 
MUi-idUrq^. 

The Problem—B ut a great body of this literature i^dfficuit 
to understand;and even when we are able to get w^hat we believe 
to be the literal meaning of words, they do not appear to 
make much sense, or have a bearing on what we should re¬ 
gard as of some moral and spiritual value to human life. 
The Upanishads indeed contain a considerable body of matter 
of this kind, and the Mahdhhdrata includes the Bhagqvad 
Gita and a number of discourses on philosophy and religion; 
but a substantial portion of even these works is difficult to 
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;rasp. Nor is it easy to see in what sense the Upamhads can 
be described as an exposition of the secret doctrine of the 
Vedas, when we do not know what that doctrine is; and the 
Vedas themseives, as we understand them, do not appear to 
justify the claim that tliey are a revelation of truth made by 
the Supreme Spirit' himself. The Epics and the Purdtms 
have their own problems too. The Rdtndyaria has been 
described as a Veda; but it is difficult to see in what sense it 
can be regarded as such; nor is even the life of Raffia, believed 
to be an embodiment of perfection, free from criticism or 
blame when examined in the light of the text as composed 
by VdMki. The Mah^bharaia, on the other hand, claims to 
be the fifth or the last of the Vedas; and we are told, in all 
seriousness, that “that which is in it, is elsewhere; and that J 
which does not occur in it, occurs nowhere else”. It would : 
be difficult to conceive of a greater exaggeration if the Epic 
be as it is commonly understood. The problem of the 
Purdnas is similar too. They are eighteen in number, and 
are said to be sacred, and to treat of five great topics,—the ■; 
creation of the universe, its destruction and renovation, the ■ 
genealogy of gods and tlie patriarchs, the rule of the Manus, 
and the history of the Solar and the Lunar races; but it would ■ 
be difficult to conceive of anything more fantastic than what 
they appear to contain. 

The difficulty of understanding the ideas of the ancients is 
not limited to these works alone; and the Sutras of the six 
principal s^^stems of Hindu Philosophy are still, -v* the most 
part, believed to be unintelligible; and most of our present 
knowleuge of these systems is based on certain commentaries 
of eminent scholars rather than their text. 

All these books are believed to be sacred, and the orthodox 
are required to accept without question all that they con- 

i; but no one has, so far, been able to explain in a clear. 
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reasoned, and sustained manner what exactly they teach, or^ 
the basis of their claim to be regarded as sacred. 

The Problem of Hinduism —The problem of Hinduism or 
the systems of religion that go under that name, is perhaps 
more difficult still. While there are a large number of gods 
of the Vedas, the principal deities of the Hindus are three, 
—Brahma, Siva and Vishnu—said to be the great Trinity of 
the Creator, Destroyer, and Sustainer of the universe; but 
even this distinction is not based on any exact interpretation 
of the sacred books. Again, while there are innumerable 
temples dedicated to both Siva and Vishnu, still in existence 
in the country, the worship of Brahma, beheved to be the 
Creator, has all but disappeared. Then we have Jainism and 
Buddhism too as among the great systems of religion that had 
their origin in India; but while Jainism still remains, its more 
liberal counterpart. Buddhism, has but few traces left. Bud- 
' dha, the reputed founder of Buddhism, is said to be an 
“iacarnation”orembodiment of the idea of Vishnu, the highest 
of the Hindu triad; and yet his Hinaydna school is purely 
agnostic, and he himself is said to have remained silent 
when questioned about the existence of God. 

The problem of castes, customs and religious laws,—of 
rites, ceremonies and sacrifices,—and ot rules, forms and 
modes of worship—still prevalent among the Hindus, is 
equally intricate; and there are not a few who, finding no 
rational answer, maintain that Hinduism is but a general narne 
for the life of the people of a country, with a common social 
order, and held together by common customs, traditions, 
and laws,—culture and forms of worship—rather than a clear¬ 
ly defined system of thought and religion. 

The Great Question— The problem, as stated above, : 
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ibtedly a diiFicult one, and there are not a few who 
-oeleve'that it cannot be solved. A number of attempts 
have from time to time been made in the past to answer 
these; questions; but all that has been achieved is either an 
expression of high, but unsubstantiated, opinion regarding 
the greatness of the sacred books, or the formation of separate 
, sects with simpler doctrine and more clearly definable creed. 
The modern thinker appears to have reconciled himself to 
the general decline of faith as an inevitable consequence 
of the scientific spirit of the present day; and the only reli¬ 
gion he can accept is that which can transform science itself 
into philosophy, and reason into faith. And the great ques¬ 
tion is,—Can there be such a system of religion? and have 
the sacred books of tlie Hindus any contribution to make to 
the formation of such a oae? 


II 

THE SECRET OF THE SACRED BOOKS 

The Solution of the Problem— The solution of the 
problem of the sacred books can lie only in the contents of 
the sacred books themselves. If what we have been taught 
to understand of them be all that they contain,—if the 
Vedas be but hymns of praise addressed to the gods, and 
the gods themselves the beings that they are; if the Sutras 
must still remain unintelligible; and if the “stories” of the 
Epics and the Purdnas be nothing but impossible accounts 
of imaginarj’' deeds, or, in any case, a record of events of a 
world far removed from our own,—we must remain con¬ 
tent with the estimate that is generally formed of these 
■ ‘ % and cease to think of them as anything more tlian 
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"an exuberant flight of fancy of a “primitive” peoplei Indeed'' 
all that we can do in such a case is to sift tlie fine iTom th<. 
gross, and salvage what we caa^ and so there are no.t a few 
who, unable to find any connection between the “istory” 
of the Mahdbhdrata and the teachings of the Bhagavad Giia, 
believe that the latter is but an interpolation, cleverly’ in¬ 
troduced into the Epic to enable it to partake of its popularity, 
and make it more current among the people; and so would 
separate it from the main work. 

The Language of the Text —But have we really understood 
the language of the text of the sacred books, and is it impos¬ 
sible to get some other meaning out of it? This question may 
well be asked, for these books were composed in the Sanskrt 
language long before modern nations learned the art of writ¬ 
ing; and the earliest, the Vedas, arc, according to some, 
believed to have been written more than five thousand years 
ago; while few would place them later than 1200 to 
1500 B.C. 

Language is a record of human thought in relation to ideas, 
objects, and actions; and the history of a number of modern 
languages shows that a thousand years are enough to bring 
about such a change in the human mind, that few, if any, 
can understand what has been written in the earhest works. 
This is true of the English language, whose record is^ im- 
broken by any great invasion or cat acla sm; and there are 
few, if any, among Englislimen today who can understand 
the earliest works composed in the old Anglo-Saxon. The 
same is equally true of a number of modern Indian languages; 
and it should not be a matter for surprise if a similar change 
has taken place in Sanskft too. The earliest of the sacred 
books, the Vedas, are more than three thousand five hundred 
years old; and the difficulty of understanding the or,v 
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sense of the language of the text can easilj^ be grasped when 
we realise tliat the Sutras or the “^Jhorisms’V of the six princi¬ 
pal systems of philosophy, which are of a latfer date, are still 
“unintelligible”. If this be the case with ui|ie Sutras, the 
language of which appears to be simple and ^>asy to grasp, 
there should be little wonder if the original N, meaning of 
words used in the earlier works has been forgottevn or lost,— 
specially as the country has been subjected to many^ invasions 
from time to time, and a number of ancient records rJ^nusthave 
been destroyed or defaced. 

Indeed, if we could re-discover the original meariung of 
the text of the sacred books, we should be able to reveal ' their 
secret;, and then it might well be that we find v that 
the traditional view of their character is really true; and iS-hat 
the Vedas, even as the word literally signifies, are books 'yof 
scientific knowledge, dealing with the laws of Nature and th^ 
life of man; and then the idea of their “revelation” would bc^ 
similar to tliat of modem discoveries when they are the result 
of accident or good fortune, rather than persistent human 
effort. The Upanishads may then appear to be a clearer 
exposition of these laws; the Veddngas as the real “limbs” 
or parts of the Vedas or the knowledge they contain; the sk 
systems of philosophy as an expression of the same 
idea in a still clearer form; the Epics and the 
Purdpas as an account of these systems in story-form; and the 
great systems of religion, which form part of Hinduism,— 
with all its array of architectural design, statuary and carving, 
painting, music, and poetry,—the essence of all the fine arts— 
together with their gods, forms of worship, ritual and “sacri¬ 
fices”, but as a magnificent attempt to live in the light of the 
teachings of the sacred books,— or science refined into philo¬ 
sophy, and both sublimated into religion or the art of perfect 
life. This may mean that the original idea of the sacred 
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ooks and the diFierent systems of philosophy and religior 
has been forgotte n and lost, and what remains is very dilfer- 
ent from their^ ancient conception. But the question still 

remains,—Cap/ all this be proved? 

/■ 

A Retrosi/%ct —It is seventeen years since tlie last 
of the five ''volumes of The Mystery of the Mahahhdrata was 
published.*', and I tried to show in that work that the gods of 
the Veda s represented the great forces of Nature, and their 
correspcmding forms in man; and that their real meaning 
could 1 be obtained by dividing their names into parts in the 
same 'manner as we obtain the meaning of the sacred syllable 
OM^'by dividing it into its letters,—^A, U, M. I applied this 
merdiod of interpretation to the story of the Mahdbhdrata, 
an/d showed how it transformed the whole of it into an account 
off the different systems of philosophy and religion; and ex- 
plained that it was for this reason that the Epic claimed to 
' contain all the great truths of life in the world. The essential 
character of the Mahdbhdrata is described in its opening 
chapter, where Vydsa, its celebrated author, is said to have 
composed tlie “story” after he had arranged the Vedas; and 
we are told that its ideas have been expressed in an intricate 
form, and it has to be understood in the light of the teachings 
of all the sacred books,—the sruti and the sm]'ti. I pointed out 
that the Epic is accordingly a “story” of what is contained in 
the Vedas and later works, and should be understood in their 
light. 

The work met with a mixed reception. While there were 
some who believed that this was the correct method of inter¬ 
preting the sacred books, and there was adequate authority 
for it in the sacred books themselves,—there were a number 
of those who were of the opinion that it was inconceivable 
that a whole work like the Mahdbhdrata, —the longest in 
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-could have been composed in a form where the 
names of all the principal characters, and innumerable other 
words, had to be broken into parts to be understood. They 
were prepared to concede that a few of them could perhaps 
represent objects of Nature or ideas of philosophy, but could 
not imagine that this could be true of all. The European scho¬ 
lar found in it a great deal that ran counter to what he had 
learned to believe of the ancients and their life; while the 
Indian was not prepared to substitute his Krshna, whom he 
had loved so wv’ll as a human being in real flesh and blood, 
for a deity who could to him be only an abstraction of an 
image or an idea, however perfectly personified. 

I felt, however, that there were two principal tests appli¬ 
cable to a work of this kind,—-its character as described in 
the book itself, and consistency of explanation in accordance 
with it. There could indeed be no doubt that the Maha- 
bhdrata has been described in the Epic itself as a “story” 
of the Vedas, and as containing the sense of all the sacred 
books. We are told that it explains their “mystery”, and deals 
with the problems of life and death, the great phenomena of ; 
Nature, the divisions of Time, and the language, customs and; 
manners of the people.^ But the main story, as we read it,—' 
narrating the rivalries of xixcKaurava and Pdn 4 am princes 
—has little to do with these questions. The Bhagavad Gita 
is indeed a part of the Epic; but it appears to have so little 
connection with the story, that there are not a few who 
believe that it is an interpolation; and the introductory state¬ 
ment in regard to the character of the Epic is believed to be an 
exaggeration, common to writers of that age, and intended 
only to impress the reader. 

I felt, however, that this was not possible; and if there was 


^ Adt P. I3 i, 17-70; 80-87; 252-256. 
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SSMethod of interpretation by means of which the “story”/ 
itself could be transformed into a description of ideas,— 
and consistently so throughout—and all its strange and 
fantastic notions disappeared, it could not lightly be rejepted. 
The method of interpretation was based primarily on the 
division of words into parts, and was warranted by tlie prac¬ 
tice of the ancients themselves; and I thought that there could 
not, in reason, be any objeaion to its application over the 
whole range of the Mahdbhdrata or even the entire body of 
the sacred books, provided the text remained unchanged 
and only made better and a more rational sense; and the 
meanings assigned to the parts of words,—letters and 
syllables—were in general accord with admitted usage and 
consistent throughout. I realised, however, that if the 
cliaracters who figure in the Epic were symbolic of ideas 
and objects, they should retain their attributes, wherever 
they appeared in any sacred work; and, as the Mahdbhdrata 
had a number of such characters,—specially gods and the 
sages—^who figure in a number of sacred books from the 
Vedas downwards, I felt that the Epic could not stand alone 
as a “story” of different systems of plfilosophy and religion, 
and that ail other similar works must be of the same kind. I 
had found that this method of interpretation had given a new 
meaning to the gods of the Vedas as well as the “story” of 
the Mahdbhdratai and thought that the real idea of the 
Rdtndyana and the Bhdgavat Purdna must be similar too. 

I accordingly applied the same medipd of interpretation 
to the Rdrndyam, and found that it too was transformed 
into a “story” of different systems of philosophy, though 
on a smaller scale than the Mahdbhdratai and the conflict 
htWtc:Q.Rdvana and Rama was changed into an exposition 
of the difference between the system of Brahma and the dual- 
istic school of Vishnu; and it was for this reason that Rdvana 
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has been described in the Epic as a “descendant” of Brahma, 


and Rama as half an “incarnation” or embodiment of the idea 
of Vishnu. I then desired to understand the idea of all the 
ten principal“incarnations”of Fts-A«M,-~the Fish, the Tortoise, 
the Boar, the Man-Lion, the Dwarf, Parasurdma, Rama- 
chandra,Krshna, Buddha, and Kalki —and stitdied the Bhdga- 
vat Pur ana for the purpose. I applied the same method of 
interpretation, and found that their idea was exactly the 
same, and that they described the evolution of the idea of 
God in the same manner as the Mahdbhdrata dealt with 
the progress of Man from Nature unto God. 

All this was the result of this method of interpretation, 
based primarily on the division of words used in the text 
into their parts, so that the text itself remained unchanged; 
and it transformed a number of strange, extraordinary and 
fantastic “stories” into simple and consistent accounts of 
different systems of philosophy and religion, and so placed 
the ideas of the ancients in an entirely new light. There 
were the same names, the same words, the same parts, and 
their meanings were tiiroughout the same,—transforming 
so many “stories” in works believed to have been composed 
in different ages, into the same systems of philosophy and 
religion, with all their points of contact and conflict intact. 
It then occurred to me that, if all this was true, the main 
ideas of the Epics and the Purdnas must be found in the 
systems of philosophy themselves. I had studied these 
systems in the original,—all but the Purva-Mimdnsd — 
(for that is how the Mmdnsd is generally called), with such 
assistance as I could secure, before writing The Mystery 
of the Mahdbhdrata', but the Sutras had, for the most part, 
remained unintelligible to me; and most of my conclusions 
were based on what I could gather from the TJpanishads and 
the Mahdbhdrata. 
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I now believed that these Sutras could not really be un* 
intelligible. I also felt that there must be some mention 
somewhere of a method of interpretation which had yielded 
such extraordinary results, and had such a wide range of 
application from the Vedas to the Epics and the Purdnas. 
Nor was I disappointed. I found that the Sutras, though 
difficult in parts, yielded, on the whole, to an easy rendering, 
and contained even more than what 1 had expected. They 
were not separate utterances, as is commonly beheved; nor 


-an idea which has caused 


was each Sutra complete in itself,- 
so much confusion about them and rendered them unin¬ 
telligible. I found that they were connected with one another, 
and could be grouped together into paragraphs, conveying 
correlated ideas; nor, with the exception of the Mlmdnsd, 
did they require much of an explanation to understand 
them. They also contained a reference to the method of 
interpretation which I had followed in my study of the 
sacred books. While there is a broad mention of it in Nydya 
and a passing reference in the VaikUka and Vedanta, the 
Mlmdnsd examines it at considerable length, and explains 
the reasons for its adoption. It tells us also of a number of 
otlier things, and constitutes, even as tradition has taught 
us to believe, an introduction to the real study of the Vedas; 


and, as the same ideas have been repeated or amplified in 
later tvorks, it may be said to contain the secret of the sacred 
books. It describes the Law of Dharma or good and intel¬ 
ligent action, and tells us that that is the subject-matter of 
the Vedas, and that the gods are but personifications of the 
great forces of Nature acting in accordance with this law. 
It also points out that a number of the hymns of the Vedas 
make little sense as they are, and that not a few contain 
strange, extraordinary and inconsistent statements. That, it 
observes, has deliberately been done to invite special atten- 
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don to the necessity of finding out a diflterent method of in¬ 
terpretation of the text. It then goes on to explain that there 
is such a method, and if we understand the text in its 
light, the whole idea would be transformed into an exposi¬ 
tion of the laws of life. It explains and illustrates this method 
at considerable length, and tells us that the same has to be 
applied to all sacred books,—the tuti as well as the smrti. 
It has accordingly been necessary to publish the whole of the 
Mmdiisd first, so as to enable the reader to grasp the funda¬ 
mental idea of the sacred books, and the method of 
interpreting them; and the rest will follow in due course. 

Ill 

THE SYSTEMS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 

Connected Systems of Thought— But the Mimdnsd does 
not stand alone, and needs to be vmderstood in its relation to 
the other systems of philosophy, each of which is called a 
Darsana, which means ‘‘‘a vision or a point of view”. Indeed, 
it would be found on examination, that they are all but 
different points of view from which we can survey the great 
problem of life. Life is too large to be seen from a single 
angle; and so the ancients conceived of the idea of examining 
it from six different points of view, according to the instrument 
of knowledge used for the purpose; and it is for this reason 
that these systems are spoken of as Darsanas. We shall pre¬ 
sently see what these points of view are; but it follows from 
this that each of them, taken by itself, should be incomplete; 
while all of them, taken together, include all that the ancien ts 
knew at the time. Unfortunately, however, each of them has 
been regarded as a complete system by itself; or they are at 
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a A paifs,—with the result that there has beea a 
great deal of confusion and conflict of thought in regard to 
their real idea. Indeedj as has been observed, the original 
Sutras are generally regarded as unintelligible; and the 
sardent has, for the most pan, been obliged to be guided by 
the opinion of commentators who, though extremely learned 
and eminent in their own way, confined themselves to but 
a few of these systems, and regarded them as complete; but, 
finding that they did not fit into their own scheme of thought, 
imported their own ideas into them. Nor did they feel bound 
to limit their exposition to the language of the Sutrasr^ which 
they conceived to be but independent utterances, complete 
in themselves, and more like pivots of thought, round w’hich 
a great body of ideas,—their own and of the ancients— 
could move; and so they felt free to make their ovm contri¬ 
butions to these systems. 

But a proper study of the Sutras shows that they are not 
only not unintelligible, but that a single thread of thought 
runs through all of them; and that, while each system con- 
stimtes its own special body of thought, it serves as a stepping 
stone to tb,e following one; and all of them, taken together, 
make a great indivisible whole,—so that, as the Sdnkhya 
is the first and Vedanta the last—the question posed in the 
first Sutra of the former has its final answer in the last Sutra 
of Vedanta. 

This is not a mere statement of a personal opinion, for the 
character of the systems of philosophy has been described 
in the Vedanta Sutras themselves, and the whole idea may 
be summarised as follows;— 

All systems of philosophy arc equally important, for no single 
system can be regarded as all-comprehensive; and the whole range 
of thought has been divided among them just as we may divide 
ihe number hundred into parts to enable us to understand it. At the 
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8^e time each of them has its own point of view; and we approve 
of this division, for it enables us to appreciate them (III, 
iv, 9-X4). 

But there arc some who believe that these divisions are arbitrary, 
and this has led to a conflict of opinion (III, iy, 15-16), 

Btit, so far as we are aware, this is the view only of those who 
have a limited experience of the laws of life, and it is rejected by 
According to B Mai: 4 yaf;i as^ we can prove our point, for 
this division is based bn reason, and we can clearly explain its whole 
principle, which is not meant merely to glorify these systems (HI, 
IV, 17-21). 

It is not diflScuh to do so, for we are able to get the meaning of the 
text from the words themselves. There is no uncertainty about 
them, because they are all properly described. Nor axe there any 
symbolic expressions like ‘‘kindling the fire**, etc.; and there is a 
proper connection of cause and effect in their ideas, which have 
their counterparts in the frwn.. But it is nec'essary to have 
calmness and self-control to be able to understand thetn^ (III, 
iv, 22-27) 



Division of Thought in the Systems—A proper study 
of the systems ot philosophy will show that they are charac¬ 
terised by clearly defined divisions of thought. Thus we 
might observe that all knowledge is from the known to the 
unknown; and the known is the world of Nature around us, 
while its knower is Man. All knowledge is accordingly based 
on the relation between the two,—Nature and Man—out 
of which arises the idea of the Unknown, which we may 
describe as the Unmanifest or God. The Sahkhya^ the first 
of these systems of philosophy, acco rdingly makes a rapid 
survey of all that the ancients knew of the great principles 
of Nature; and, assuming it to be the supreme creator of 
things, examines the difierent problems of life in its light. 


* The celebrated author of the Mmdma. 

* The celebrated author of the Vedanta SUtras, 

^ It would be found on examination that this is the real character of the 
language of the SHtras. They arc accordingly not only not unintdligible, 
but, comparatively speaking, easy to iinderstand. 
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s, tlierefore, no place foi God as a creator in its 
and its final conclusion is that the soul of man is differ 
from all that is in Mature, and that it can attain to freedom 
from sorrow and pain,—^the end of all our quest in the 
world—^by devoting itself to pure self-knowledge, and 
refraining from all action which arises from Nature or 
Prakrti. 

The whole problem thus resolves itself into the attitude 
of man to knowledge and action on the one hand, and the 
idea of Nature or God as the supreme creator of the universe, 
on the other. As the knower of all this is man, wc can exa¬ 
mine it in the light of his different faculties,—his senses, 
mind, ahankdra} (or the I-as-an-actor), intellect and the soul; 
and corresponding to these we have the five remaining sys¬ 
tems of philosophy,— Nydya, Vaiieshika, Mlmdnsa, Yoga, 
and Vedanta. As we shall presently see, Nydya deals with 
the question in the light of the function of the senses, con¬ 
ceives of God as a mere on-looker of things, and lays special 
emphasis on knowledge as the goal of life. The VaiksMka 
does so in the light of the character of the mind, conceives 
of an Unknown Power which has a share in tire shaping of 
things, and, while stressing the importance of knowledge, 
brings out the idea of action too. The Mimdnsd considers 
it in the light of the character of a/mnkdra or the I-as-an- 
actor, ever ready to act,—-conceives of action as of the essence 

^The wordahaUkdra, —aAaw-^ara, means literally I as &a(kdra) 

actor*'. This is the original idea of the word; and its meaning as egosim, 
or something that needs to be repressed^ is a subsidiary one. It is sometimes 
identifiv'jd with abhimdna^ which is said to be an erroneous conception re¬ 
garding one’s seif or the soul,—^the meaning being that the soul is really 
not an actor, but when through an error of thought wc regard it as such> 
it may be described as cthai^kdTd. AhciTihdTot is thus the soul erroneously 
conceived to be an actori but when we distinguish it from the soul, it may 
e said to be an instrument of action like the senses, mind, etc, 
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great and complete whole. But all this becomes clear only 
when the SQtras are interpreted in their proper perspective, 
and in accordance with the language of the text, and not with 
a particular bias of one’s own. A proper understanding of 
Hindu Philosophy, accordingly, requires a just and correct 
translation of the Sutras', and it is to meet this requirement 
that the BHARATI RESEARCH INSTITUTE, DELHI, 
has published a rendering of the Mimansd-sutras of Jaimini 
by Dr. N. V. Thadani, and it is proposed to publish a trans¬ 
lation of the remaining five systems by the same author at 
an early date. But, in order to enable the reader to have a 
proper idea of the Mtmdnsd, the learned author has written 
an exhaustive Introduction to his work, which contains, 
among other things, a summary of the SUtras of all the six 
systems, which constitute the real secret of the sacred books 
of the Hindus. The BHARATI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
low presenting this in a separate volume, under the title of 
e Secret of the Sacred Books of the Hindus, in the belief that 
would meet a long-felt want. The summary of the six 
^ -terns is based on a free but jfaithful translation of the 
original text, and Dr. Thadani has taken particular care to 
present with, great consistency, the entire thought of these 
systems as one connected whole, noting the different mile¬ 
stones that mark its long and fascinating course. 

The whole work is divided into sixteen parts, and the 
author begins with a statement of the problem of the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus, and points out how the method of 
interpretation of the text of the Vedas, as explained in the 
Mtmdnsd, can contribute to its solution. He then analyzes 
the basic conception of the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, 
and tackles the problem of the date of their composition, as 
also of that of other sacred books. This is followed by an 
ccount of each of the six systems of philosophy, begimiing 
h the Sdnkkya of Kapila. It has been called Sdnkkya, 
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enables us to discriminate between the essential 
nature of Prakrit and Purusha',^ and the learned author has 
succeeded in. discovering its sixty topics,—on account of which 
it has been called Shashti-tantra^ by Isvara-hrshna, the author 
of the ^mhhya-kgnkg —and has distributed them among its 
six chapters. His observations on the Sdnkhya bring out its 
chief characteristics as well as its limitation, :tnd he ex¬ 
plains how its gaps of thought have been filled by the fol¬ 
lowing systems. The Sdnkhya, according to his scheme of 
approach, is followed by Nydya', and, alter summarizing its 
sixteen categories, he goes on to the Vaiseshika, and summa¬ 
rizes this system too. This is followed by the system of 
JJaimini, noted for its “profound thought and reflection,” 
summed up in the word Mimdnsd', and his critical examina¬ 
tion of this system deserves special attention at the hands o' 
scholars because of the philosophical content of a largt 
number of terms hitherto known to signify mere ceremon? 
and ritualistic practices. It may be of interest to point c; 
that the author has found for himself the key to the inr 
meaning of the Sanskrt language, by means of which he 
able to discover the hidden treasure of Hindu thought, and 
lead the reader to what may be called the sub-literal meaning 
of the sacred books. It is by means of this that he is able to 
enrich his interpretation by references to a number of sacred 
books, specially "he Mahdhhdrata, the story of which he 
explained in terms of the great systems of Hindu Philosophy 
and Religion twenty years ago. After this he passes on to tlie 
Yoga system of philosophy, summarizes its four chapters, 
and makes special reference to its idea of God. The analysis 
of the six systems comes to an end with a summary of Ved- 

J 1 tc Sanfthyam prakurvate yasmat tena SMkhyam praMrtitam” 
(Mahabharata). 

^“Krtsnasya Shashfi-tanrrasya..,” (Sankhya-kdrikd, LXXII). Alsr 
“/:»■ shashfih padarthanam...” {Raja-vartika). . 
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of life., and as including knowk;dge itself, and speaks of the 
great forces of Nature as acting intelligently and for the 
benefit of all, and so sustaining: the universe. Yoga examines 
it in the light of the character of the intellect, gives God a 
special place in the scheme of life, and, though it admits 
the importance of action, still contr^ludes on knowledge as the 
final end. Lastly, Vedanta examine '^ the whole problem in 
the light of the character of the soui self which, unlike the 
Sdnkhya, it does not regard as altogc er different from all 
that is in Nature; and so it conceives l ' Brahma or God as 
including all that is in the universe, andWgards knowledge 
and action but as cotmterparts of the same enc?^gy of the soul; 
and tells us that real freedom is achieved only w'then a person 
attains to equilibrium in the midst of action and the expe¬ 
rience of pleasure and pain. As will be observed, Veuldnta 
contains the most trenchant criticism of the Sdnkhya, and 
its last Sutra provides an answer to the question raised in 
the opening Sutra of tliat system. 

Pairs of Systems—A ll human faailties are coimccted 
together, and some of them in a special way; and correspond¬ 
ing to this the six systems of philosophy are often grouped 
together into three pairs ,—Sdnkhya and Yoga, Nydya and 
Vaiseshika, and Mimdnsd and Vedanta ,—also called Pttrva- 
Mimdnsd and Uttara-Mmdnsd respectively. The Sdnkhya 
zndYoga are grouped together, because, as we have obsert'ed. 
Yoga is based on the character of the intellect, and the Sdh- 
khya too, tliough it has its own ideas of Nature, soul, and God, 
—attempts to evolve a rational system of thought and to pro¬ 
vide a rational soultion to the fundamental problem of life, 
—freedom from sorrow and pain; and so both Sdnkhya and 
Yoga are based on the character of the intellect, although 
their conclusions are not the same; and it is for this reason 
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the Bhagavad Gita spealJ^fS of the basic identi ty of the 

Similarly, as Nydya is basvid on the character of the senses, 
and Vaikshika on that of the mind,—and there is a vital 
connection between the iw'/Jj there is a corresponding con¬ 
nection between these syst'^ms, and they too are often taken 
together. ^ 

There is a similar coTinection between akankdra and the 
soul. According to t’ , Sdfikhya, ahankdra or the I-as-an- 
actor evolves out o che intellect, because action can take 
place only after tht e is a decision to act,—and the latter is 
the function of tfife intellect. Again, the Sdfikhya maintains 
that all things >ih the universe, including the intellect, ahan¬ 
kdra, mind^/tise senses, the “elements” and their properties, 
—indeed everything except the soul—is a creation of Nature 
or B'rdkjrlv, and so it attempts to make a clear distinction 
'between ahankara and die soul. But it does not succeed, 
because it is obliged to admit that, though the soul is, accord¬ 
ing to it, different from ahankdra, it identifies itself with it 
through lack of knowledge, and imagines that it is an actor 
itself; and it cannot explain why, since it is really so different, 
it should be affected by ignorance, and do so. The question 
is really answered by Vedanta, which tells us that the soul is 
for ever linked up with a “subtle body”, which partakes of the 
character of the essence of the intellect, mind, and the senses, 
and so cannot be dissociated from all that is in Nature. 
It accordingly maintains that the soul and ahankdra are but 
two aspects of the same entity; and when the soul is engaged 
in aaion, it is spoken of as ahankdra-, and w'hen it is not, we 
speak of it as soul. And corresponding to this there is a close 
connection between the Mlmdnsd and Vedanta ,—based on 
the character of ahankdra and the soul respectively; and so 
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the one is spoken of as Puwa ,and the other 
tmmd, —the beginning and end of all philosi 

A Joint Work —All ±is wouldj however, be possible only 
if all these systems of philosophy were composed at the 
same time, and their authors collaborated with one another; 
and an examination of their form and subject-matter warrants 
such a conclusion.^ Indeed, there are clear references to 
Nydya, Vaiseshika and Yoga in the Sdnkhya', while Vedanta 
constitutes the most powerful criticism of this system. At 
the same time the opinions of Jaimini and Bddardya^^ — 
the celebrated authors of Mirndnsd and Vedanta —quoted 
freely in their respective systems, go clearly to show that they 
were contemporaries. 

The Problem of Dates —It would indeed be difficult, if 
not impossible, to fix the chronology of the sacred books,-— 
even of the systems of philosophy—w'ith any degree of accu¬ 
racy, for the ancients had their own conception of Time; and 
so we have, for the most part, to depend on internal evidence, 
—^that of the works themselves. There are, however, not a few 
who would assign widely different dates to these systems, 
so that the question of their being a joint work of contem¬ 
poraries cannot, so far as they are concerned, arise. Some 
of them would go so far as to maintain that the Sdnkhya, 
in its present form, was composed in about the fourteenth 
century A.D., mainly on the ground that we have no certain 
knowledge of its reputed author, ^Ca/>i/a; and Mddhava, the 
author of the Sawa-dqrsamzsahgrahg:, who lived in the 


^ Dr. S. Radhakrislinan is of the opinion that the whole tone and 
manner of composition of the Sutras suggests that they belong apparently 
to the same period, and believes that these systems must have existed in 
some form before the Christian era {Indian Philosophy, II, 23). 
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sixteenth century A.D., makes no mention of the Sdnkhya, 
and gives an account of the Sankhya-kdrika of Isvara-krshna 
■* instead.^ In this connection it may be of interest to point out 

■ that Evara-krshna himself refers to the Muni (who can only 

htKapilaf, as the author of the work on which he had 
based his own; and states tliat it consists of sixty topics, and 
that he had written his own after a careful suidy and grasp 
of the original, and had omitted its short tales and subjects 
of controversy.® An examination of the of the 

in its present form will show that the statement of Isvara- 
krshita is true in every part,—for this system really consists 
of sixty topics, and the character of the Sdnkfya-kdrikd 
is indeed as its author has described it to be. As IsvMra- 
krshna is believed to have lived in die first century A.D., 
t his may enable us to fix the date of the Sdnkhya and otlier 
systems, as also of still earher works. 

It has been stated by Ismra-krshm that he had composed 
die Kdrikd after properly , understanding the original text, 
implying that it was not easy to understand the Sdnkhya 
even in his days. These Sutras are still believed to be largely 
unintelligible; but it may be presumed that they were not 
exactly so in his time,—still not quite easy to grasp. The his¬ 
tory of modem languages shows that it takes nearly a thousand 
years for the original forms of expression to lose their mean¬ 
ing; and, if we apply the same test to Sanskrt) the Sutras 
of the Sdnkhya, which appeared to be difficult to understand 
even in the days of Isvara-kTshna, must have been composed 
before the eighth century B.C. Indeed, as all the six systems 

^ Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhashya by Richard Harvard Oriental 

Series, Vol. II, Preface, p. ix. Also hidian Philosophy by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, II, 255-256* 

2 Of. BhG. X, 26. 

® SdhkhycL^karikdy L.XIX-LXXITL 
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of philosophy must have been composed at the same time, 
the date of composition of all would be the same. 

We can fk the approximate date of composition of the 
Vedas in the same manner. The Mimdnsd tells us that die 
original meaning of the Vedas had been lost in the days of 
Jaiminh—th^t is, the eighth century B.C. Indeed, it appears 
from what has been stated iii the that the original 

idea of even the smrtisy —^the Epics and the Purdnas--^hzd 
all but disappeared. The latter works must accordingly 
have been composed a few hundred years earlier,—that is, 
between 1500 and 2000 B.C., while the Vedas a few hundred 
years earlier still,—that is, between 2000 and 2500 B.C. The 
Vedas may indeed belong to a still earlier period, for 
they have always been regarded as sacred, and persistent 
attempts must have been made not only to preserve their 
origmal form, but also their original meaning. In any case 
they are not likely to be earlier than about three thousand 
B.C.,and there can be little w^onder if their original meaning 
has been forgotten or lost. 

An Essence of the Sacred Books -As the systems of 
philosophy contain an essence of the sacred books, it would 
be convenient to give a summary oi their Sutras^ as that will 
enable the reader not only to have a proper idea of tlie place 
of tlie Mtrndnsdy but also to understand the range of thought 
of the ancients and the character of the sacred books. 


IV 

THE SANKHYA SYSTEM 

The Sankhya--T he Sdnkhya is the mst of the six principal 
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the celebrated ascetic Kapila. The word Sdnkhya means 
“relating to numbers”, as well as “rational, discriminative’’^ 
and this system partakes of both these charact:eristics, for it 
enumerates certain topics or categories of ideas, and at the 
same time is essentially rational in its outlook,—maintaining 
that we can attain to freedom from the sorrows of life by 
means of pure knowledge or discrimination. 

Six Chapters and Sixty Topics^ —It is divided into six 
chapters andi as the author of the Sdnkhya-kdrikd has 
observed, deals with sixty topics,—^twenty-seven in the first, 
nine in the second, six in the third, four in the fourth, twelve 
in the fifth, and two in tlie last. There is little repetition of 
thought in the first two chapters, and only a few points are 
re-emphasised in the following three; but the whole idea is 
summed up again in the last chapter, and so it contains 
vTniy two new topics. It would be convenient to give a 
summary of the whole. 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 

The object of a man’s life is to put an end to all pain, for freedom 
from pain alone is real freedom. The soul is kept in bondage by 
Prakftiy but it cannot be so for ever (l'33)/ 

Life is governed by a number of laws,—of change, of cause and 
effect, of death, and of action and actionlessness, all of which require 
knowledge to understand 04”59)- ®ut the knowledge of things note 
visible to the eye is acquired by means of inference. All knowledg/e 
has a bearing on Prakfti at Nature; and we can know by means of 
inference that it is originally in a state of rest, and then evolves 
into its various forms of life,—intellect, ahankara or the I-as-a n- 
actor, mind, the senses of knowledge and action, and the 
•‘elements” and their properties (60-66). 
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PrakrH is the first cause of things,—^including intellect, ahankara 
and the mind; and the first cause can neither be the atom, nor 
action, nor the soul (67-85). ^ ^- 

It is necessary to have knowledge to understand all this; ana, in 
order to. have knowledge, we must know the means of acqturing it. 
ii There are three such mQm.%,---pratyaksha or sense-perception, 
t anumana or inference, and iabda or the testimony of the true and 
the wise; and it is necessary to understand their scope and character 
$ (86-io3)« 

In this connection we must remember that the soul is not an actor, 
but only an expcrienccr of the result of action. It is something real, 
for the unreal cannot exist (104-120). 

In order to understand the problem of life, we must know the real 
significance of destruction and creation, the character of substances 
and the three Gunas, and the function of the intellect and the soul; 
and this will enafile us to understand the meaning of freedom and 
bondage (121-164). 

P. The Object of Human Life— The whole object of a 
man’s life is to put an end to all kinds of pain; but the remedy 
for this is not physical (i-6).® 

II . Freedom and its Importance— Freedom means free¬ 
dom from pain; and it implies that a person should know 
what it is, and it should be possible for him to attain it (7-11). 

III. The SoiT- and its Bondage— The soul is eternal,—that 
is, it is not subject to time or place. But it is kept in bondage 
by Prakrti or Nature; and it is not an actor, though it is asso¬ 
ciated with Prakrti. But it cannot be kept in bondage for ever. 
The association of the soul with Prakrti or Nature is its 
bondage; but it does not arise from ignorance, for ignorance 
does not inhere in the soul (12-33). 

IV. The Law of Change— All things, except the soul, are 
subject to change (34-37). 


^ The Roman figures refer to the numbers of topics in this system. 

® The figures in brackets refer to the numbers of Siaros in the text. 
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knowledge of the laws of Nature ( 38 - 4 i)- 


I 


VI. The Law of Death—T here is also the law of Death, 

but a knowledge of it cannot put an end to pain (42-47). • 

VII. The Law of Action and Actionlessness—T he 
object of Ufe,—namely, cessation of pain, cannot be achieved 
by means of any course of action; and so we may conclude that 
we can succeed only by means of actionlessness or renuncia¬ 
tion of all action (48- 59 )- 

VIII. Prakriti and its CREATION—The knowledge of 
things not visible to the eye is obtained by means of inference; 
and it is by its means that we understand that there is at first 
a stare of equilibrium of the three Gums, and it is this that is 
called Prakrti} Then, when the course of life begins, we can 
understand that Prakrit evolves into intellect, ahahkdra 
(the I-as-an-actor, which includes the mind),“ the five 
subtle properties of the five great “elements”, the ten senses, 


3 We cannot understand the idea of action without reference to a state 
of rest. Indeed, there has to be a state of rest, however brief, before there 
can be action. The evolution oi Prakrn or Nature into different forms of 
life is a form of action; ansi so it must be preceded by a state of rest or 
equilibrium. As, however, we cannot know the original state of the sub¬ 
stance out of Which all life evolves, we come to the conclusion that it must 
be one of rest before it begins to act; and we do so by means of inference. 

The Sdnhhya does not explain the idea of the Gurias in any detail; and 
that is done by the following systems. 

» The Sdnkhya tells us that the mind arises out of ahankdra (II, 18-19), 
but does not explain how. That is done by Nydya, which tells us that 'hts 
origin lies in its connectior, with the result of previous action^^ (III, ii, 
60). 
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and the jHve great ^^elements’^^ All these^ together with 
the soul> make a total of twenty-five^ (60-66). 

IX. Prakriti is the First Cause of THiNGs—When we trace 
the origin of things through an uninterrupted series of objects, 
we find that the only conclusion at which we can arrive is 
that Prakrti is the original cause of things (67-70). 

X. Creation of Intellect, Ahankara, and Mind— From 
Prakrti arises Mahat or the intellect, the first activity of which 
is the mind, and the last ahankara''^ and the latter acts by 
means of the senses of know’’ledge and action (71-73). 

^ Tiie SaMhya does not describe the ‘‘elements*^ or their attributesj or 
the ten senses or their connection with the “elements’" and their attributes.. 
That is done by the following systems. It may be explained as follows;— 


“ELEMENTS’": 

ETHER 

AIR 

FIRE 

WATER 

EARTH 

ATTRIBUTES; 
SENSES OF 

Sound 

Touch 

From 

Taste 

Smell 

KNOWLEDGE: 
SENSES OF 

Ears 

Skin 

Eyes 

Tongue 

Nose 

ACTION; 

Legs 

Arms 

Tongue 
(for speech) 

Organ of 
Creation 

Organ of 
E.xcretion 


The ancient idea of an “element” was diiferent from that of the present- 
day science. It was conceived as a great “elementar’ substance, or a great 
and fondanieritai object of Nature. 

~ The total of twenty-five is made up of (i) Prakrti in a state of rest 
or unmanifest form; (2-4) intellect, ahankara^ and mindj (5-9) the five 
great “elements”; (10-14) tlie five attributes of the “elements”; (15-19) 
the five senses of knowledge; (20-24) the five senses of action; and (25) 
purusha or the individual soul. 

This is the idea of purusha (individual soul) and Prakrti in the Sdnkhya; 
and it has no place for God as a creator in its scheme. 

3 The special charaaeristic of the intellect is decision; of the mind 
desire; and of ahankara action. This statement of the Sdnkhya means that 
decision and desire are closely connected "together, and are followed by 
action. We have already been told that ahankara arises from the intellect; 
and the Sdnkhya tells us more dearly in the following chapter (II, 18-19) 
that the mind is produced from ahankara. The present statement needs 
therefore to be understood in its proper light. How the mind arises 
from ahankara is explained by Nydya, 
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[. I'HE Atom is not the Original Cause of Things— 
When we trace the original cause of things through an 
uninterrupted scries of objects, we come at last to the atom. 
But it carmot be regarded as the original cause of things, 
because it is derived from something else (74-80). 

XII. Action is not the Original Cause— Action cannot 
be regarded as the original cause, for it has an origin itself 
(namely, the actor) (81). 

XIII. The Individual Soul is not the Original Cause— 
Nor can we regard the individual soul as the original cause, 
because it is subjea to birth, and it is only the perfect one 
that is not bom again. Again, things give birth to their 
likes; and so, if the soul had been the original cause, it would 
have created only souls, and not the objects we see (82-85). 

XIV. The Means of Acquiring Knowledge— It is neces¬ 
sary to have a correct notion of things, which requires proper 
means of acquiring definite knowledge. There are three such 
mcms,—pratyaksha or the evidence of the senses, anumdna 
or inference, and sabda or the testhnony of the true and the 
wise. We can prove anything by means of these (86-88). 

XV. Pratyaksha— Pra/3'a^/w is the knowledge of a real 
substance with a real form, acquired by means of impres¬ 
sions that it makes on us. However, it cannot prove the 
existence of God (89-92). 

XVI. The Existence of cod cannot be Proved —It is im¬ 
possible to prove the existence of God,—for we can conceive 
of Him only as free or not free, and in either case He cannot 
be regarded as the original creator of life. But His idea can 
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correspond to that of a liberated sotd; but that will only be a 
magnified conception of such a soul, wliich is itself not an 
actor, and can only be regarded as an on-looker of things 
(93-99). 

I* XVII. Anumana —Ammdna or inference consists in an un¬ 
interrupted appearance of certain things, which are known 
to be always connected wdth or dependent on one another 
(too). 

XVIII. Sabda —Sahda or oral authority is the teaching of a 
true and trustworthy person, and is a valid means of acquir¬ 
ing knowledge like ammdna (101-103). 

XIX. The Soul is not an Actor— Pleasure abides in the 
mind and not the soul; and the soul is not an actor, but only 
an experiencer of the result of action. Hence it cannot be an 
actor, for it cannot be both an actor and experiencer at the 
same time (104-107). 

XX. The Unreal cannot Exist —If an object is out of 
reach of the senses or is minute, we can know of it by means 
of the effect it produces; but an unreal thing cannot be proved 
to exist like a man with horns. Nor can we say that 
there is action when there is apparently none (108-120). 

XXL The Meaning of Destruction —Destruction is 
really dissolution or absorption into the original cause or 
principle from which a thing emanates, and not annihilation 
or reduction to nothingness (12I). 

XXII. The Law of Birth —Things give birth to things like 
their own (122-123). 
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. Character of Substances~A thing 
duced out of something else cannot be eternal or all-per> 
vadiug. It is subject to action or change, is distinct from and 
dependent on other things, and has its own characteristics 
and formj but it is not altogether different from all other 
things (124-125). 

XXIV. The Three Gunas —All created things are charac¬ 
terised by the three Gt/nas and a state of unconsciousness, 
all of which belong to Prakrti, which is accordingly the 
original cause of alL Love, hate, and insensibility are the 
different characteristics of the three Gums, which aft'ect all 
creatures, though they may have different or opposite quali¬ 
ties in respect of one another (126-128). 

XXV. The Function of the Intellect— There is a 
dift’erence betv/een cause and effect, though they have some¬ 
thing in common too; and it is the function of the intellect to 
point out all this. But intellect has its own limitations too; 
and it is for this reason that we have to think of Prakrti or 
tlte soul as superior to it. It is the function of the intellect to 
infer cause from effect; and we cannot deny its existence, 
nor that of Dharma or the moral law of life (129-138). 

XXVI. The Character of the Soul —The soul is differ¬ 
ent from the body, which is dependent on it. It is different 
from the body because it is without any Gums’, and, as it is 
the latter that make for action, the soul cannot act. It can 
only be an experiencer or on-looker of things. It is different 
from the body, because a thing is said to be lifeless and is cast 
away when the soul ceases to abide in it. It is different from 
the intellect and the mind, for the latter partake of the Gums, 
whereas tire soul does not. We cannot deny the existence 



is pro- 
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of the soul,'—for it is the soul that feels pain, the removal of 
wliich is the cliief object of a man’s life. The state of sound 
sleep also proves the existence of the soul and its dilference 
from the body (139-148). 

There are an infinite number of souls, each different from 
the other,—for the birth of each is different; but the same 
soul may occupy different bodies in different births, for it is 
born again and again. The form of the body can be changed, 
but not of the soul dwelling in it. In any case we must agree 
that it is the same soul that dwells in the same body during 
a life-time. The sacred books all agree that the same soul is 
born again and again; and that is so because of its attachment 
to the world; and the body in which it is bom is the visible 
form of its bondage (149-159). 

XXVII. Freedom and Bondage —The two states of exist¬ 
ence,—life in this world and freedom from bondage—are 
inconsistent with each other. We cannot deny that there is 
bondage; and the very idea of indifference to the world is a 
proof of its reality. But the soul is not an actor, and only 
believes that it is so under the influence of the intellect, to 
which it is closely allied, and which darkens its light of pure 
knowledge (160-164). 


CHAPTER II 

THE LAW OF ACTION 

The whole world exists either for the sake of the soul or of 
Prakrti; and the proof of it lies in the nature of desire and the cha¬ 
racter of Prakrti (1-6). 

Desire arises from the mind or the intellect; and we must know the 
nauire of both, which involves that of ahahkdra or the I-as-an-actor 
too (7-19). At the sante time we must safeguard against cenain 
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'^^Virors in regard to the idea of action and the character of the mind 
>^20-27). 

Action involves the function of the senses as well as of prdi^a or 
vital breath; and it is of many Idnds, It can be painful as well as 
not painful; but it is only when all kinds of actions come to an 
end that a person feels happy and free (28-35). 

There are a number of factors of action.,—the senses, mind^ 
ahai^Mra, intellect, as well as m tJnseen Power (36-47). 


XXVIII. The Purpose of the Universe —The whole 
world exists either for the sake of tiie soul or of Prakpti; 
and the proof of it lies in the nature of desire and tlie real 
character of Prakrit (1-6). 


XXIX. The Origin and Scope of Desire— Desire of all 
kinds arises from the mind or the intellect, and creation itself 
is the result of desire. All this exists for the sake of the soul, 
as we find from an examination of country, time and place 


(7-12.) 


XXX. Intellect —Intellea means the understanding of 
objects by means of mental effort, and its special function is 
to settle Dharma (13-15). 

XXXI. Ahankaka —Ahahkara is an erroneous conception 
regarding one’s self* and it acts in association with the ten 
senses and ±e mind and the five properties of the “elements” 
(16-17). 

XXXII. Mind —^The mind is characterised by the quality 
of goodnessj and is produced from ahahkara. It dwells with¬ 
in, and functions through the senses of knowledge and action 

(18-19). 

XXXIII. Certain Ideas and Errors— We see that ahan- 
kara can act, but not material things. We also know that a 
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must cease to act, but not at the commencement of 
his life, and the idea of it arises when he thinks of death. It 
is only confused people who mix up things and believe that, 
since the senses are difterent, there can be no unity in actionj 
and they hold that the mind is of the nature of the senses. 
There are some who believe that the difference between 
things arises from the effect of the passage of time (20-27). 

XXXIV. The Senses—T he senses of knowledge and ac¬ 
tion have their respective attributes which do not change, 
and their special functions are to see, hear, etc. The whole 
maimer of action is affected by prana or vital breath; and the 
action of the senses can be regular as well as irregular (28-32). 

XXXV. Action and its Cessation— There are five kinds 
of activity,—painful and not painful; and when they all 
cease, a person attains to calmness, aversion to ail desire, 
and health of body and mind, and his whole life becomes 
fragrant and beautiful (33 -35). 

XXXVI. The Factors of Action: an Unseen Power, 
THE Senses, Mind, Ahankara, and Intellect —There is 
an Unseen Power; and when we say that all action is for the 
sake of the soul, it is because we give prominence to the idea of 
this Power. Action consists of thirteen parts,—the function 
of the ten senses—and die mind, ahankara and the intellect, 
which constitute an internal organ. Of these the most 
important is the intellect, for it puts together or arranges 
all things. We know this by means of memory and inference; 
but we cannot trace the origin of the intellect, for it is not 
self-illuminated. But it is the most powerful factor of action, 
and it is for that reason that it is honoured most (36-47). 
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CHAPTER III 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 


T here is a law of life according to which things with special 
characteristics arise from those which are without such special 
charaaeristics; and the whole world is subject to diis law (i~5). 

But the ultimate origin of all things is beyond what is differen¬ 
tiated or not differentiated. Nevertheless, the birth of a creature 
is the effea of a cause; for the soul is always accompanied by a 
“subtle body”, which is the cause of its birth and the difference 
between individuals that we see (6-13). 

The soul is small like an atom, but all things exist for its sake; 
and this vast universe cannot be destroyed (14-22). 

But the soul seeks freedom from its bondage, and that can arise 
only from knowledge, and the elimination of all desire (23*36). 
Desire is associated with objects, which can all be classified (37-45); 
and Prakrti itself is said to consist of the three Gui)as (46-50). 

Freedom consists in freedom from the action of Prakfti^ and 
the recurrence of birth and death; and it can be achieved only by 
refraining from all action (51-57). PrakfH acts entirely for the 
sake of the soul; and the soul can make itself free by means of 
knowledge, and when the two become indifferent to each other 
(58-81). It is possible to achieve this freedom, for the impressions 
of previous actions made on the soul can become fainter and fainter, 
till at last they finally disappear, and the soul becomes free for 
ever (82-84). 


XXXVn. The Law of Evolution— Things with special 
characteristics arise from those which are without such 
special characteristics. The body, with its dilTerentiated 
parts, arises in the same manner, and so also the whole world 
out of its seed ( 1 - 5 ). 

But the origin of things is beyond what is differentiated or 
not differentiated. It is said that a creature is born of its 
parents; but it is not so; for the birth of a body is an effect, 
the cause of which lies in a previous birth. There is a “subtle 
body” which accompanies the soul through all its transmigra¬ 
tions, and it consists of seventeen parts; and the difference 
between individuals is due to their different actions in a pre¬ 
vious state of existence (6-13). 
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XXXVin. The Soul and the World —W'hen we under¬ 
stand the nature of the soul we come to the conclusion 
tliat It must be small like an atom, and is covered by a body 
which is made up of food. We also find that the course of 
activin’ of ali things is for the sake of the soul (14-16). 

XXXIX. The Universe cannot be Destroyed— The body 
consists of the five “elements”, although there are some who 
say that it consists of only four, or even one. In any case we 
know that the “elements” do not possess any consciousness, 
and tlut this vast universe cannot be destroyed (17-22). 

Freedom and Bondage’ —Freedom arises from knowledge, 
and bondage from its opposite. But events which occur in 
a normal, natural course, do not make for bondage; nor does 
freedom mean freedom from everything, real as well as 
unreal (23-28). 

XL. Elimination of Desire —When a person has no desire 
to act, aU his actions may be said to have been done. Desire 
is destroyed by means of meditation, which comes of re¬ 
straint of action, concentration of mind, a certain posture of 
the body, and one’s own effort. Control is effected by means 
of suspension of breath; the posture should be steady as well 
as comfortable; while effort should be in conformity with 
one’s own stage of life. All this can be attained by means 
of indifference to worldly objects and constant discipline 
(29.36). 

XLI. Different Divisions of Things —Bondage is of five 
kinds; tlie incapacity to act of twenty-eight kinds; satisfaction 


^ "Phis is not a new topic, and may be said to be a continuation of XXVII, 
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of nine kinds; attainment of eight kinds; while the intermediate 
divisions of these are of similar kinds; and we can describe all 
things in this manner. The attainment of objects is achieved 
by means of deliberation, inference, etc.; but there can be 
no freedom without renouncing everything ( 37 “ 45 )- 

XLII. Peakriti and its GuNAS—There are a number of 
divisions of what relates to the great forms and forces of 
Nature; and the whole universe has been created in this 
manner. It is characterised by the Gums, of which the 
highest is Sattva, the lowest Tamas, and the intermediate 
one Rajas (46-50). 

The Problem of Freedom^ —The action of Prakrti is like 
that of a bom slave for its master. There is a recurrence 
of birth and evolution into higher and higher forms of life 
by its means. It is in accordance with the same law that 
there is sorrow bom of old age and death; and we can get rid 
of it not by plunging into action, but by refraining from it. 
He who does so attains to all knowledge, and may be said to 
have done all his deeds. It is possible to prove the existence 
of an Ismm or God of this kind,—namely, a soul that is 

free ( 51 - 57 )* 

The Action of Prakriti® —As Prakrti cannot be the expe- 
riencer of its own actions, they are all performed for the 
sake of the soul, though unconsciously so. It acts without 
any self-interest of its own, like a servant for its master, 
because it is its nature to do so (58-62). 

1 This is not a new topic, and is a continuation of XXVII. 

• This is not a new topic, and may be said to be a continuation of 

XXXVIII. 
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The Freedom of the Soul^ —When the pure soul acquires 
knowledge, it ceases to have any interest in Prakfti yznd it 
attains to freedom either when it becomes mdifFerent to Pra¬ 
krit, or the latter become mdilferent to it,or when both become 
indifferent to each otlser. But, in spite of the desire of the soul 
to make itself free, it continues in its bondage through 
lack of discrimination, because of the service rendered to it 
by Prakrti. But there is always a cessation of action when 
the purpose of action has ceased to be served; and so when 
Prakrit ceases to serve the purpose of the soul, the latter 
becomes free. The bondage and freedom of the soul do 
not arise by themselves; for tliere can be no bondage except 
through lack of discrimination on the part of the soul, and the 
devotion of Prakrti to it; and freedom is attained by means of 
discrimination. In this way a person can make himself free 
even during his life-time (63-81). 

The continued existence of the body is like a wheel that 
goes round and round for ever; and the proof of the possi¬ 
bility of freedom lies in the fact that tlie impressions of actions 
made on the soul can be made fainter and fainter,—till at 
last they finally disappear. But it is only when, as a result 
of discrimination, there is a complete end to sorrow, that a 
person can become free (82-84). 


CHAPTER IV 

FUNCTION OF INTELLECT AND THE MIND 


The function of the intellect is discrimination, and it has a bearing 
on the idea of pleasure and pain as well as desire. There is dis-^ 


^ This is not a new topic^ but a continuation of XXVII 
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crimination when we understand reality; pleasure arises on re¬ 
ceiving, and pain in losing a iMng; and association with objects 
makes for desire (i-io). But he who is without desire or hope is 
happy (11-12). 

There are a number of ways of attaining to happiness; but it 
would be improper to refrain from performing necessary actions 
(13-21). 

Desire is the cause ot re-birth; but he who is without attachment 
attains to discrimination and freedom (22-28). However, good 
advice has Utile effect on an impure mind (29-32). 

XLIII. Discrimination —^There is discrimination when 
we understand reality, as in the case of the King’s son.^ We 
can also get it from instruction meant even for some one 
else. But it requires repeated teaching, and a fatherly regard 
of the preceptor for his pupil (1-4). 

XLIV. Pleasure and Pain —A person becomes glad or 
sorry according as he gains or loses a thmg. A serpent is 
relieved when it casts off its skin, and a person when he 


renounces all action (5-7). 


Desire® —Thinking intently on an object makes for its bond, 
even though there be no means of attaining it. Association 
with objects, however trifling, is a hindrance in the path, 
because it creates desires; and that is so even if their number 
be only two (8-10). 

XLV. The Cause of Happiness and the IVIeans to Attain 
it —He who is without desire or hope is happy; and he con¬ 
tinues to be so if he refrains from actions, and lives where 
he can (11-12). 

There are a number of ways of attaining to happiness. In 


> There are a number of references to “stories” in this chapter, to which 
a reference has been made by the author of the Sankhya-karika (SK. LXII) 
* This is not a new topic, and is but a continuation of XXIX. 
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seeking knowledge from teachers or books, we should glean 
the very best; and concentration means one-pointedness. But 
it would be very improper to fail to perform necessary actions, 
—even through forgetfulness. A person should reflect, honour 
his teachers, and practise continence; and he can achieve 
success by devoting himself to whatever form or idea he 
wishes to pursue (13-21). 

Desire is the cause of re-birth; and even if a person gain 
all he seeks, he is bom again. But be who is without attach¬ 
ment attains to discrimination,—for bondage arises from 
association with objects, and there can be no abatement of 
desire through indulgence (22-28). 


XLVI. An imptjre Mind—G ood advice has no effect on an 
impure mind,—at least not commensurate with the character 
of the advice. In any case, a person cannot realise his goal 
through wealth or power ( 29 -^ 2 ). 


CHAPTER V 


GOD AND NATURE 


prayer hais n.o necessary connection with the existence of God. 
If we believe that there is God who comes to our help in time of 
need, we must associate Him with desire; and if we do we 
cannot conceive of Him as free. We cannot associate Him with 
action, for all actions arc not good (1-12). 

Action is a characteristic of Prakrti or Nature, and discrimination 
arises from knowledge (13-19). But if we believe that all action 
is performed by Prakrti, it does not mean that we destroy the basis 
of Dharma (20-26). Dharma implies an idea of reality, which is 
produced by means of an innate power. We cannot properly 
describe or prore it, but its existence cannot be denied (27-3^)* 
It is also dealt with in the Vedas, which deal with the problem of 
action. The idea of the soul has a bearing on that of the inteile^ 
which, in its turn, refers to this innate power ( 39 -‘ 55 )* All this 
means knowledge, and can be expressed by means of language 
(52-60). 
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The separate existence of the soul and Nature means that there 
can be no monistic conception of life (61-65)* 

Intellect is the first to arise from Frakrti; but intellect and 
joy are two different things; and it is only by means of puie 
. intellect or discrimination that a person can make himself free 

(66-68). . , ^ XU. 

The intellect is not all-pervasive; nor is the miad (69-71); but 
it can enable us to understand the nature of freedom 
It also enables us to understand the nature of an atom (87-90>3 
and attain to peace in the midst of change (91-roi). It is by n^ans 
of the intellect that we can understand the nature of our body 
and its functions (102-110); and the four different kinds of crea¬ 
tures that exist in the world (111-112); and it is also by its means 
that we can distinguish between the body and the soul, and 
understand the nature of action (113-125). But it makes us realise 
that there is nothing permanent in the world (126-129)* 

XLVIL Belief in God and Prayer— Prayer for success has 
no necessary connection with God. It really means pursuit of 
virtuous actions, understanding the eftects of causes, and 
following the precepts of the sacred books. The fact that 
certain effects foUow from certain causes does not require 
belief in the existence of God; for we can succeed through 
self-help, It is only when we do not think so, that we get 
the popular idea of God,“One who helps in time of need. 
But we cannot beheve in. such a God without reference 
to desire, which is the basis of all action; and if we associate 
God with desire, we cannot conceive of Him as free. If we 
believe that His action arises out of association with the 
powers of Nature,—even that postulates desire. It; however, 
we beheve that there is an essence of goodness in desire, and 
so we can associate it with Him,—-we must regard everything 
as good or belonging to God, But that, as we know, carmot 
be proved. Indeed, wq cannot associate God with action, 
for the sacred books agree that aU action is a characteristic 
of Nature, and so is performed by it (1-12). 


XLVIII. Importance of Knowledge— Detacliment does 
not arise from ignorance, but from knowledge. Indeed, 
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the origin of the world itself is from knowledge; and if we 
destroy knowledge, we destroy the whole world ( 13 - 19 }. 

XLIX. Dharma and Belef in Prakriti— If we believe that 
all action is performed by Prakrti, it does not mean that 
we destroy the basis of Dharma. Those who understand 
Dharma know that it refers to the function of the inner 
organ; and there is no objection to this on the part of those 
who believe that it is Prakrti who creates (20-26). 

L. An Innate Power —The idea of reality is produced by 
means of an innate power; but it cannot be adequately 
described or specified. For instance, we know that it exists 
in the growth of a tree, but cannot easily prove it; but if 
we admit that it exists within a tree, we cannot deny it in 
the case of man. In every action there must be the asso¬ 
ciation of two things,—the signifier and the thing signified; 
but this does not mean that action is obligatory (27-38). 

LI. 1 HE Character of the Vedas — We cannot easily under¬ 
stand the meaning of the Vedas; but we know that the 
idea of Dharma does not arise from sacrifices, and a person 
can be freed from bondage by developing his own inner 
energy. We cannot regard the Vedas as eternal, because 
they are said to deal with the problem of action; nor do 
they deal with the real problem of the soul. Indeed, the 
real state of the soul has a bearing on the function of the 
intellect, w'hich may be seen in the manifestation of our 
inner energy, the existence of which cannot be denied 
(39-51). 

LII. The Use of Language — There can be no real know¬ 
ledge of that w'hich does not exist or cannot be described 
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in words. The meaning of a word is not self-explanatory; 
and a word is but an effect of a cause, and cannot be eternal. 
If, however, we agree that an effect follows a cause as a 
result of action, we must also agree that the action which 
produces the result must exist too (52-60). 

LIII. Impossibility of Monism— When we (inderstand the 
character of the soul as something different from all that 
is in Nature, we see that there can be no monistic conception 
of life. Indeed, there can be no such conception even if 
we deny the existence of the soul, for it would be contra¬ 
dictory to the evidence of the senses. But a monistic view 
is not possible if we agree that both Nature and the soul 
exist (61-65). 

LIV. Inttellect and Joy— Intellect and joy are two differ¬ 
ent things, and there is no necessary presence of joy in 
the exercise of the intellect. The primary object of action 
is the cessation of pain, and the idea of joy is a secondary 
one; and it is only by means of indifference to the world 
that a person can make himself free from the bondage of 
life (66-68). 

The Mind and Intellect^— Whether we think of the 
mind as an instrument of action or an organ of sense, it 
cannot be regarded as all-pervasive; and. the course of 
action of the intellect is similar too. The mind consists of 
parts, each of wliich is connected wdth an organ of sense 
(69-71). 

LV. The Nature of Freedom— We cannot be certain 
about the existence of anything except Nature and the soul; 

* This is not a new topic, and may be included in XXX and XXXII. 
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and the latter is merely an experiencer of the result of 
action. At the same time we cannot identify freedom with 
joy. Freedom is not the elimination of some particular 
characteristic, or the destruction of some particular form, 
or even of all things; nor can it be attained by means of 
some particular mode of life by one who merely refrains from 
action. It does not consist in possession,—of a kingdom, 
or good fortune, or even supernatural powers, or an Indra 
like state; nor does it consist in the knowledge of the “ele¬ 
ments”, or of the six categories or sixteen kinds of things^ 
(72-86). 

The Atom®— The atom is not eternal, because it is the 
effect of a cause, and consists of parts. The law of pratyaksha 
or the evidence of the senses does not require that a thing 
should have a physical form; and the primary measures 
are only two,—small and large (87-90). 

LVI. Impermanence —^Although all things are transient, 
he who is tranquil can understand the totality of things by 
means of Yoga and his innate power (91-95). 

Knowledge and the fact of possessing it are two different 
things, and there is no permanent bond between them 
because both of them are subject to change. There is thus 
no permanent bond between things, because the intellect 
itself, which perceives Dharma, is not permanent. When 
we have a proper understanding of things, we find that 
neither action nor an object of desire is permanent (96-101). 


^ This is a reference to the Vaifeskika and Nydya systems of thought. 
According to the former, supreme good is attained by means of a know¬ 
ledge oi six categories of things; and according to the latter by means of a 
knowledge of sixteen things. 

® This is not a new topic, and may be included in XI. 
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LVII. The Body and its Function— The body does not 
consist of the five “elements” alone; for instance, it has a 
mind, without which tlie senses cannot act. The different 
senses perform different functions; and the function of an 
object is different from its parts,—main as well as subsidiary. 
This, however, does not mean that a function is a substance. 
At the same time there is no difference in the material causes 
of things, even though the countries or places be different. 
Thus the meaning of a name arises from the explanation of 
the cause of a thing, and is the same everywhere (102-110). 

LVIII. Four Kinds of Creatures— There are four kinds 
of creatures,—germs, plants, creatures born of an egg, and 
creatures born from the womb. They are different from 
one anotlier; but there is one thing common to all,—the 
“element” Earth (111-112). 

The Body and the Soul^ —The action of the body does 
not commence with the action of prana or vital breath, but 
with the function of the senses. But the latter do not act 
of their own accord; and there is something within that 
experiences their function, because of which we get the 
idea of experience. That is the soul, which is the master, 
and the rest are its servants. The soul can understand its 
true character in a state of Samadhi or profound meditation, 
when the perceiver and the object perceived become 
identified, or in a state of deep dreamless slumber, or of 
freedom from worldly existence. The first two make for 
action again, but not the third; for he who is without at- 
tacliment is reborn but once; the rest again and agam 
(113-125). 


^ This is not a new topic, and may be included in XXVI and LVII/ 
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Impermanence^— Everything in the world is impermanent; 
but this does not mean that w^e deny the powers that can 
be acquired by means of yog'a. Howeverj no gross “element” 
has any consciousness or intelligence either by itself or in 
combination with other things (126-129). 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SOUL AND FREEDOM 


We cannot deny the existence of the soul or its difference from 
the body (i“”4); but it is only when there is a complete cessation 
of sorrow that a person can be said to be happy (5-9). 

The soul is really without any attachment or Gui^as^^ and it is 
only want of discrimination that brings about its bondage (10- 
16). But it can become free; aud he who is liberated is not 
bound again (17-23)^ and it can do so by means of discrimination 
(24-31). 

Prakfti is the ori^nal cause of all things,—all except the soul 
(32-44)^ and there is a multiplicity of souls, because we see that 
ill creatures are different from one another (45-51)- At the same 
time we cannot deny that the world is real, and that the actor 
is aharikara and not the soul (52-58). But it is the soul that under¬ 
stands, and is the principle of life within us (59- 66). 

Thus v/e conclude that the efficient cause of action is Prakfti^ 
and it is closely associated with the soul. But whatever the cause 
of this association, the chief object of a man’s life is to put an 
end to it all, for it is the cause of our pain (67-70)* 


The Som. and the Body*— ^We cannot deny the existence 
, of the soul or its difference from the body. The very idea 
of possession implies the existence of a possessor; and the 
latter can only be a living creature with a soul, and not a 
thing made of stone (1-4). 


, * This is not a new topic, and is included in LVI. 
* This is included in XXVI and LVII. 
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Pleasure and Pain^ —It is only when there is a complete 
cessation of sorrow that a jjerson can he said to be happy. 
Pain arises from sorrow; but pleasure does not satisfy our 
desires; for we know that there is no one who is happy in 
this world. Sorrow’ is of many forms; and even pleasure 
may be said to be a kind of sorrow. But the absence of joy 
does not mean that action is not performed for the sake of 
the' soul (5-9). 

The Soul and the Gunas®'— If the soul can be without 
attachment, it means that it cannot have any Gums or the 
attributes of Nature, which do not belong to the soul, and 
are ascribed to it through want of discrimination (lo-ii). 

Lack of Discrimination®— This absence of discrimina¬ 
tion is without a beginning; but it is not eternal like the 
soul, and can be destroyed by means of knowledge, as dark¬ 
ness is by light. But it is the cause of the soul’s bondage, 
which cannot be explained otherwise (12-16). 

The Meaning of Freedom^ —^He who is liberated cannot 
be bound again, for otherwise there would be no dilference 
between freedom and bondage. Liberation is the same 
thing as the removal of obstacles; and it is only the best 
who can be free (17-23). 

LIX. Meditation —Meditation is more important than a 
particular posture of the body, for it alone can make for 


' This is included in XLIV. 

* This is included in XXIV and XXVI. 

^ This may be included in XLIII. 

* This is not a new topic^ and is included in Freedom and Bondaoi 
and Tm Nature of FrbbdoMj— XXVn5 LV* * 
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^suppression of the evil influences of our actions. Indeed, 
if tliere is want of discrimination, there can be a wrong 
course of action even if a person is without attachment; for 
discrimination alone can destroy attachment as well as 
confusion of thought (24-31)- 


Prakriti and the Soul’ —If we agree that Prakrti is the 
original cause, it can only be the cause of aU things other 
than the soul. When we examine and analyse objects up 
to the atom, we find that there is action similar to that of 
Prakrti in every case; and so we conclude that it is Prakjfti 
that is supreme. But even when objects are combined with 
one another, we find that there is no destruction of any 
part,—not even of an atom. But this does not mean that we 
should regard Prakrti as superior to everything; for we 
see that all its actions are meant for the sake of the soul; 
and when the latter is liberated, there is no need for any of 
its tilings,—not even experience (32-44). 

Multiplicity of Souls and Dualism® —There is a multi¬ 
plicity of souls, because we see that they are all different 
from one another; and we have to admit a state of dualism, 
—Prakrti and the souls. But this can lead to a conflict, for 
we cannot say which of the two comes first and winch last. 
In any case we cannot regard the Universal Spirit, who is 
pure thought, as the creator of inanimate things; for were 
it possible, there would be no meaning in withdrawal from 
the objects of life (45-51). 

LX. Reality of the World—'W e cannot deny that the 


* This is not a new topic, and is included in VIII, IX, XXI, etc. 

* This is included in XXVI and LIII. 
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rid is a real one; that the actor is ahahkdra and not the 
soul; and that experience abides in thought, which parrakes 
of its actions. The moon and other heavenly bodies revolve 
because the cause of their creation is real, and their know¬ 
ledge arises as an inference of an effect from a cause. The 
reality of the world is proved by means of an uninterrupted 
series of events; and that is the very basis of the idea of 
release from the bondage of life (52-58). 


The Soul^ —There is an entity within us which understands 
the course of actions, and pervades everything; but, as it 
acts as a substitute for sometliing else, it has knowledge of 
experience, place, and time. When it is not present, the 
body decays; and we cannot say that it is some unknown 
power, for we can easily know it. That is the soul; but, as 
it is without any Gunasy it cannot act; and so we conclude 
that all actions are performed by ahankdra, and have nothing 
to do with God (59-66). 

Conclusion®— The efficient cause of action is PrakHi, and 
its relation to the soul is like that of possession and possessor. 
There are some who say that the soul comes to be associated 
with Prakrti through want of discrimmation, while others 
believe that it is so because of the “subtle body” which 
accompanies it throughout its series of births. But whatever 
the cause, the chief object of a man’s life is to put an end to 
it (67-70). 


^ This is not a new topic and is included in XIX, XXVI, etc. 
* This is obviously not a new topic. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SANKHYA 

The SANKHYA AND OTHER SYSTEMS— Thus ends the 
Sdnkhya, with its sixty topics, to wliich the author of the 
Sdnkhya-kdrikd has referred; and it constitutes the great 
foundation of thought upon which the remaining systems 
have been reared. Indeed, to understand the Sdnkhya is to 
understand the basis of all these systems, for they too deal 
with the same topics, but from different points of view, and 
are but an amplification, commentary or criticism of its ideas 
and conclusions. For instance, the Sdnkhya believes that 
the chief object of a man’s life is to put an end to all kinds of 
pain, and that is possible only by means of pure knowledge 
and renunciation of action. As, however, the idea and 
scope of this knowledge has not been defined by the Sdnkhya^ 
Nydya explains what it is, and tells us that it consists in the 
knowledge of sixteen categories of things, which are con¬ 
densed into six by the Vaiieshika. The Mimdnsd correlates 
both knowledge and action in its idea of Dharma; and YogOt 
while admitting that renunciation of action is the ultimate 
goal of life, seeks to reconcile knowledge with action so long 
as it lasts. But Vedanta attempts to eliminate the difference 
between the two by showing that knowledge itself is a form 
of action, and that there can be no action without knowledge; 
and so we have to look for a solution of the problem in some 
other direction. 

Three Heads of Comparison —The different conclusions 
of the Sdnkhya accordingly lend themselves to a variety of 
opinion, and it is this that is presented by the other systems. 
It would be convenient to group together the main ideas of 
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Sdnkhya under three heads,— PrahfH, Soul, and God— 
and compare them briefly with those of other systems; and 
that will enable us to understand the latter in their proper 
perspective. 

PRAKRITI —With regard to Prakrti or Nature, the Sdnkhya 
tells us that it is the supreme creator of life,—of all things 
except the soul; and the idea of its evolution is obtained by 
means of inference. It is necessary to understand what this 
means. 

Man as a Microcosm— There can be no idea of existence 
vi'ithout knowledge; and, according to the ancients, existence 
and knowledge are synonymous terms. Again, knowledge, 
so far as man is concerned, is limited to human knowledge,— 
that is, all that it is possible for man to know; and it is condi¬ 
tioned by his faculties,—the senses acting in association 
with their objects, mind, ahahkara (I-as-an-actor or ego), 
intellea and the soul; and is limited to what they can grasp, 
and to the objects to which they can react. There may be 
many t hing s in the universe; but if we are not aware of them, 
or they are beyond our reach,—they do not exist so far as 
man is concerned. Hence, all of life that exists tor man in 
the universe consists of what lies within and without him,— 
the soul, intellect, ahahkara, mind, senses and their objects; 
and it is for this reason that he was conceived to be a micro¬ 
cosm,—a miniature of the universe. 

Prakriti as a Creator —^The Sdnkhya does not conceive 
of Prakrti as a creator of the soul. Indeed, it could not do so, 
for it would have rendered nugatory its own conception of 
freedom from the bondage of life; and so its evolution is 
limited to the intellect and the rest, wliile the soul is said to 
have an independent existence of its own. 
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HE Meaning of Prakriti — ^The Sdnkhya Prakrti 

as a state of equilibrium or rest of the three Gunas or the 
attributes of objects, which arise out of it; and this obviously 
means that, as evolution or creation is a kind of action, we can 
fonn a proper idea of it only with reference to a previous 
state of rest. Prakrti may accordingly be said to be “a great 
action in the making”,—and that indeed is the literal meaning 
of the word^. It is also unmanifest in its original state, and 
becomes manifest when it evolves into different forms of life. 


The Process of Action —We have observed that the 
evolution of Prakrti into intellect and the rest is a form of 
action; and if, as the Sdnkhya tells us, its idea is based on 
inference,—it can only mean that it is based on the idea of the 
process of action from a state of rest in tlie case of man. 

Now we find ±at before an action can take place, there 
must be a decision to act; and the latter is a function of the 
intellect. Thus, the first form of activity, following a state of 
equilibriurn or rest, is that of the intellect; and so the Sdnkhya 
tells us that Mahat or Intellect is the first to arise from 
Prakrti in its state of equilibrium or rest. 

The next stage in the process of action is the necessity of 
the existence of an actor; and that is Ahahkdra or the I-as-an- 
actor which, as the Sdnkhya tells us, arises out of the 
Intellect. 

But the actor cannot act without desire, which is an attri¬ 
bute of the mind; and so the Mind is said to arise out of 
Ahahkdra in the next order of creation. 

Again, the mind cannot function without reference to the 


^ Prakrti or pra-hfii means ‘‘(pro) great (krti) action’'; or action 

(pra) going forth’*. It may tlierefore be said to be a fountain of great 
action, or a great action about to “go forth” or make things manifest. 
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Senses of knowledge and action; and so they are the next in 
order to arise. 

Finally, as the senses cannot function without reference 
to their objects, we have the great “elements” and their 
properties to complete the tale. 

A General Agreement —That is how the idea of Prakrti 
and its evolution may be said to have been obtained by means 
of inference; and, as there can be little difference of opinion 
on the subject, there is, except for some clarification on 
certain points, little reference to it in the remaining systems. 

The Soul —The central idea of the Sdnkhya, in connection 
with the chief problems of life, refers to the soul. 

According to the Sdnkhya, the soul exists, for we cannot 
deny its existence; and it is because of its existence in the 
body that all the other faculties of man are able to act. But 
it is altogether different from Prakrti and all that arises from 
it; and we say so because we find that, at one time or another, 
it desires to make itself free from all association with the 
latter. Were it of the same kind, it would not have this 
desire. 

The desire to become free postulates tliat the soul under¬ 
stands the nature of freedom; and that is possible only if it 
has been free at some time. Hence we may assume that the 
soul, before it is born for the first time or comes to be asso¬ 
ciated with Prakrti, is free. 

I It is not possible to explain how the soul came to be asso- 
jCiated with Prakrti for the first time; but we cannot deny 
/that it dwells in the body and so is associated with it, and 
/ desires to make itself tree. Its chief problem accordingly is 
I how to secure this freedom. 

It is, however, possible to say that this association is caused 
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by some inexplicable attraction between Prakrti and the 
soul. But it is this that is the primary cause of all human 
sorrow and pain, which it is the object of a man’s life to 
bring to an end. 

The world is full of sorrow, for there is no one who is really 
happy. Indeed, there is no real joy in life; and pleasure itself 
may be said to be a form of pain, for it soon turns into it. 

The principal cause of this sorrow and pain is action or 
change,—conceived in its widest significance; and it is all 
due to Prakrti or Nature, which is subject to incessant 
change. 

The soul feels tliis pain because of its association with the 
body, wliich is a part of Prakrti or Nature, and so subject to 
change. Indeed, it feels it still more because, through some 
strange misconception, it imagines itself to be an actor,— 
though it is really not so—and so identifies itself with 
ahankdra or the I-as-an-actor, which is a part of Nature and 
abides within the body like the intellect, mind, and the 
senses, which too have been created by Prakrti. 

This being so, the soul can make itself free again only by 
understanding its true character as soul, as something alto¬ 
gether different from ahankdra and all other faculties or 
organs of the body. Then, if it ceases to have any association 
with ahankdra or the I-as-an-actor, and refrains from all 
action or association with action, it can make itself free 
from all that belongs to Nature or Prakrti. There are thus two 
means of attaining to freedom,—self-knowledge and a com¬ 
plete renunciation of action. 

But this self-knowledge implies a perfea knowledge of all 
that is in Nature, for without it the soul cannot come to 
regard itself as something altogether different from it. Fur¬ 
ther, a complete renunciation of action can be achieved only 
by stages or degrees,—for a person must act so long as he lives; 
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as it is not possible to acquire perfect knowledge during 
one life-time, he must pass through many lives to be able to 
do so. Hence we must agree that the same soul is born again 
and again. 

There is thus an almost endless contiituity of life and its 
experiences, and death is only an interval bet\veen two lives. 

We find that there are innumerable souls in innumerable 
bodies, and each is different from the other; and, if all 
this is in accordance with a law and not due to the arbitrary 
will of an irresponsible creator, the only explanation of this 
difference is that the same soul is born again and again; but 
each soul is at a different stage of its journey of life; and, as 
the actions and experiences of each are different, the souls 
are different too. 

Life means action; and so there is action when a soul is 
born. Then, as the soul continues to live, it must associate 
itself with action all the rime. Action arises out of desire, and 
is followed by a result; and so there are impressions produced 
by actions, which are followed by other actions. Hence, 
these impressions of actions may be said to be the cause of 
other actions. 

As the soul has to associate itself with actions, it must also 
associate itself with the impressions of these actions. 

The soul is said to be without a body; but that is so only in 
its real essence, v^-hen it makes itself free. So long as it is 
associated with action, it remains encased in what may be 
called a “subtle body”,—which is composed of seventeen 
parts,—the intellect, mind, and the essence of the ten senses, 
and five properties of the great “elements”. It is this “subtle 
body” that contains a record of the experiences of the soul, 
—the impressions of actions with which it has associated 
itself; and so it is by means of it that further actions take 
place. 
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As we have to agree that the same soul is bom again and 
again, we must also agree that this “subtle body ’ accompanies 
the soul even after death, and cannot be destroyed so long as 
the soul is born; for it is the cause of its future actions in the 


world; and it is by its means that it can acquire more and more 
knowledge or experience of Nature, whereby it can attain to 
perfection and become free. The soul accordingly commences 
its journey of life at the stage where it leaves it at the time 
of previous “death”; and this continues till it acquires all 
knowledge or experience, becomes perfect, and is made free. 

Now the question is how can the soul, passing through 
this series of births, attain to final freedom in the end? This, 
the Sankhya tells us, is possible only when it acquires per¬ 
fect knowledge of all that is in Nature or Prakfti. But Pra~ 
krti is an intelligent power, for its first form of life is Maitat 
or Intellect. It also acts, for it is the creator of Ahahkdra 
or the I-as-an-actor. At the same time it is characterised 
by goodness too,—for it is the creator of the Mind, which 
has desire for its attribute, and there is an element of good¬ 
ness inherent in all desire so far as the doer of the deed himself 
is concerned. The action of Prakfti is, accordingly, intelli¬ 
gent, and is designed to do good,—primarily to itself, and 
then to the soul. 

According to the Sankhya the object of the soul is to acquire 
perfect knowledge of all that is in Nature or Prakrtii but 
this is possible only if Prakrti, which is both intelligent and 
good, is willing to impart this knowledge to the soul; for the 
soul has no means of compelling it to do so. Indeed, the 
instruments of intellect, mind, and the senses, by means 
of which the soul may be said to acquire this knowledge, arc 
all a creation of Prakrtii and so subject to its control; and so 
it is necessary that Prakrti itself should help the soul to 
acquire knowledge of itself, and make it free. It may, there- 
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fore, be said to have an affection for the soul, by means of 
which it attracts it for the first time, and again and again 
when it is re-born; but finally makes it free. 

All action begins with desire, and ends when it is satisfied; 
and when there is no further desire, there can be no further 
action. Thus, when Prakrti has manifested all that it has 
to the soul, it has nothing more to shovr, and all its action 
towards the soul comes to an end. Similarly, when all 
desire of the soul to know more and more of Prakfti is satis¬ 
fied, it has nothing more to desire, and no further purpose 
in action. In this manner all mutual attraction and action and 
inter-action between Prakrti and the soul comes to an end, 
and the soul becomes for ever free. 

But this process is gradual. As more and more of know¬ 
ledge means less and less of action, the soul associates itself 
with less and less of new actions during the latter part of its 
series of births; and in this manner the impressions of pre¬ 
vious actions recorded on its “subtle body” become fainter 
and fainter, till at last it comes to a stage when it is born 
for the last time, and associates itself witli the least action. 
There are no new impressions of actions, and the old impres¬ 
sions made on its “subde body” have all died away; and so 
now the soul is pure soul in itself, and becomes for ever free, 
—never again to be drawn into the tangles of Prakrti, 

A Criticism —This, in brief, is the main idea of the Sdhkhya 
in regard to the character of the soul, and the manner of 
its attaining to freedom. But it contains a number of points 
w'hich lend diemselves to a sharp difference of opinion; and 
so it is small wonder that the remaining systems have appar¬ 
ently conflicting points of view. For instance, we find that 
the Nydya idea of the soul is veiy vague; but the Vaiieshika 
goes to the other extreme, and conceives of as a substance. 
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cha!‘acterised by both desire and action, and no more eternal 
or non-etemal than the “element” Air; and, consistently with 
this idea, it maintains that freedom from the bondage of life 
can be attained not by means of renunciation of action, 
but by means of action performed in accordance with the 
highest nature of the soul. The Mimdnsd and Yoga take us 
a step or two further, but the idea is still confused; and it 
is only when we come to Vedanta that we find that the soul, 
being inseparable from its “subtle body”, cannot be regarded 
as altogether different from all that is in Prakrit. Again, we 
find that knowledge itself may be regarded as a form of 
action; and so knowledge and action may be said to be but 
counterparts of the same energy of the soul; and, as the latter 
has prana or vital breath for its vehicle, we may be said to 
know as well as to act with each breath that we draw. Finally, 
we see that the verj' idea of freedom of the soul, as pro¬ 
pounded by the Sdhkhya, and the manner in which it is said 
to be achieved, is an impossible one; for it depends on the 
possibility of a total ehmination of the impressions of all 
previous actions recorded on the “subtle body”. This is 
inconceivable, for, though they might be made fainter and 
fainter, they can never be annihilated; for the last birth, 
whenever it takes place,—being a form of action, must leave 
an impression on the “subde body” of the soul, and result 
in a future birth again. Indeed, it is as impossible to conceive 
of a total destruction of action as it is of zero v/hich, as we 
know, is essentially an imaginary number and, strictly speak¬ 
ing, inconceivable. Thus, the association of the soul with 
Prakrli, however begun, can never come to an end. Vedanta, 
accordingly, gives us a pure monistic view of life, where 
Prakrti itself is conceived to be but a foim of Brahma or God; 
and purusha and Prakrti, or the soul and its “subtle body” 
have always lived together and will do so for ever. Indeed, 
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the soul is said to be born when, in addition to its “subde 
body” it comes to possess the “gross” one too,—consisting 
of the five “elements”. Vedanta accordingly maintains 
that the freedom of the soul is achieved not by breaking its 
bond with Prakrti, as the Sdnkhya would have us believe, 
but by a life of equanimity in the midst of all actions, and 
the experience of pleasure and pain. 

The Idea of God in thi SANKHYA—Tlie idea of God can 
only correspond to that of our highest conception of the 
soul, for there is no other way of thinking of Him. 

The highest conception of the soul, according to the 
Sdnkhya, is that, in its purest state, it is characterised by- 
knowledge alone, and is not an actor; and it is also some¬ 
thing altogether different from all that is in Prakrti, and has 
nothing to do with it. 

The Sdnkhya accordingly cannot conceive of God as an 
actor or creator, and realises that any other idea of the 
Deity would be irrelevant. It has accordingly no place for 
God as a creator in its scheme. It has, however, no objection 
to a God who is like a liberated soul,—that is, one who 
exists, but has nothing to do with life and its problems: 
only such a God can be of little use to any one. 

The Idea of God in other Systems —The idea of God 
in Nydya and Vaikshika, and, to a certain extent, even in 
Yoga, is an extension of what it is in the Sdnkhya. Nydya 
is prepared to admit that He exists, but believes that He 
can neither provide nor prevent the results of actions, which 
are really performed by man. The Vaiseshika does not 
refer to Him by name as Hvaraj but, like the Sdnkhya, 
mentions tlie existence of an Unseen Power, which acts 
in a variety of ways, specially in the case of extraordinary 
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actions. The Mintdnsd like the Vaiseshika, does not refer 
to God,—but rather to a number of gods who, unlike the 
Unseen Power, are manifest as the great forms and forces 
of Nature,—governed by a law which is both intelligent 
and good. Yoga, on the other hand, tells us of an Isvara 
or God who is omniscient and absolute, devotion to whom 
is essential for success in life as well as to attainment of 
freedom; but He is conceived to be a special kind of purusha 
or the individual soul, somewhat like the liberated soul of 
the Sdhkhya, but with more clearly defined attributes,— 
for Yoga does not state that He creates. It is only when 
we come to Vedanta that the Mimdnsd idea of the gods, and 
the Sdiikhya idea of Prakrti as a good and intelhgeni Power, 
are expanded into that of Brahma or God, who is a good and 
intelligent creator,—omniscient and absolute,—and who 
includes all that is in Nature or Prakrti, and yet is something 
more. Indeed, He is Prakrti itself made divine by partaking 
of the character of goodness, intelligence as well as joy 
(Sat-chif-dmnda), and the fusion of its idea into that of 
God. According to the Sdhkhya, titere is a principle of 
goodness and intelligence, but not of joy, in the universe, 
—not even in good or intelligent action; and what appears 
to be pleasure is but a form of pain. Veddnta, on the otiher 
hand, tells us that life is based fundamentally on the prin¬ 
ciple of joy; and there is joy both in the process of its oreatioa 
and continuance; and death is but a door to anorfier form 
of life; and so when we believe that the grea^ forces of 
Nature partake of the character of goodness ^^^teUigcnce, 
as well as joy in their working, we transfer” Nature itself 
into Brahma or God. As the idea of go^ iittriligence, 
and joy is also expressed in term' Sacrifice, we might 
say that Sacrifice transforms itself into Brahma 

or God. This is pure monisii ° Veddnta, the 



highest conception of the Deity that the mind of man can 
grasp, and the culmination of all ancient thought on the 
subject. 


The Basic Idea of Systems of Philosophy —We have 
observed that the different systems of philosophy examine 
the great problems of life from different points of view, 
and it is this that accounts for the difference between them. 
But a little reflection will show that there is a fundamental 
unity of thought underlying all of them. The Sdnkhya, 
as we have seen, is an attempt at an all-inclusive survey of 
the many problems of life; but a study of the remaining 
systems shows that their approach is a more restricted 
one. This can be explained on the assumption that each of 
them attempts to survey the same field from a limited angle. 
We have seen that the Sdnkhya examines the problem of 
life in the light of its idea of Prakfti as the supreme creator 
of things,—all except the soul; but in the five remaining 
systems the centre of thought shifts from Prakrti to Man 
and his fiiculties,—the senses, mind, ahahlidra^ intellect, 
and the soul respectively. Man indeed thinks and acts as a 
.single unit, involving the function of all his faculties; 
but , it is possible to lay special stress on any one of them 
at a particular moment of times, and say that he 
looks av things in the light of his intellect, or his desires 
(mind), his senses. It is in this sense that Nydya may 
be said to examine the problem of life in the light of the 
point of view sf th^ senses; Vaiseshika of the mind; Mimdnsd 
of ahahkdra or I-as-an-actor; Yoga of the intellect; and 
Vedanta of the som would explain their differences 

and divisions, as well a yf contact and conflict. 

This would also explmu,^^^ ^e grouped 

into three pairs, Sdhkf.^^ Yoga, Nydya and Vaiie- 
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shika, and MlmansasaA Vedanta (also called Purva-Minidnsd 
and Vttara-Mirndnsd)i and a reference to this has already 
been made.^ 

This theory' of the relation between the five systems of 
philosophy and the five faculties of man is based on the 
contents of the systems themselves. As they are all concerned 
with the chief problems of life, in which the soul occupies 
the most central place, we should be able to understand 
the basic idea of each in tlie light of its conception of the 
so’,J; and we find that Nydya considers the idea of the soul 
with special reference to the function of the senses, Vai- 
§eshika of the mind, Mlmdnsd of ahankdra. Yoga of the 
intellect, and Vedanta of the real character of the soul itself. 
According to Nydya an object is perceived by means of the 
senses, but only when they function in direct contact with 
the soul. It is not anxious to specify who the “director” 
of the senses is, and would be content to call it the “knower , 
—only to explain that the knower can only be the soul.* 
The Vaiseshika tells us that it is only when the mind func¬ 
tions in close connection with the soul, that we can get a 
clear idea of the soul.® The Mimdnsd speaks of the soul as 
an actor, and tells us at the same time that the main factor 
in action is ahankdra or the I-as-an-actor, which may be 
regarded as an aspect of the soul when the latter is said 
to engage in action.* Yoga tells us that the idea of the soul 
can be grasped by means of reason and reflection, which 
are a special attribute of the intellect.® Finally, Vedanta 
bases its whole conception of life, including Nature as well 


* See p. xix 

* NS. HI, i, 1-3, 12 - 20 . 

» VaiS. IX, i, II. 

* MS. IX, iii, 21-24. 

U » YS. I, 16-17. 
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as God, on its idea of the soul,—regarded as inseparable 
from its “subtle body”, and as knower and actor combined 
together into one.^ 

It has been necessary to give a brief account of the dif¬ 
ferent systems of philosophy in this form; and their text 
may now be summarised in some detail. 


VI 


THE NYAYA SYSTEM 


The Plan of Nyaya —The word Nydya has a number of 
meanings in Sanskft ,—“tin original type, or that into which 
a thing goes back; a plan, system; a logical argument; etc.”; 
and Nydya, coming after the Sdhkhya, may be said to give 
us a pattern of thought which serves as a model for all 
other systems. There is an undoubted plan underlying the 
sixty topics of the Sdhkhya-, but its treatment of the problems 
of life is not exactly systematic, and it keeps true to its own 
type, as indicated by its name. 

Nydya, on the other hand, though limited in its scope, 
is more systematic. The Sdhkhya emphasises the impor¬ 
tance of knowledge as a means of attaining to freedom from 
pain; and Nydya tells us what kind of knowledge this should 
be. The highest happiness, it tell us in the opening Sutra 
of the work, arises from a knowledge of the essence of 
sixteen “categories” of things; and the rest of it is devoted 
to an examination of each one of them. It is divided into 
five chapters, v/ith two parts to each chapter; and the 
subject-matter of the sixteen “categories” is divided among 

them. 

>~This will be found to be the main subjea-matter of Vedanta. 
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plan of the whole work is simple in the extreme. 
The first Sutra of the first part of the first chapter tells us 
what these sixteen “categories” are; and the next Sutra 
tells us that the freedom of the soul arises when pain, 
natural activity, and faults arising from false knowledge 
disappear; and the remaining part of the whole chapter, 
with both its parts, is devoted to a definition of terms used 
in connection with these “categories.” 

The first of these “categories” relates to the means of 
acquiring knowledge; and the first part of the second chap¬ 
ter is devoted to a detailed examination of the principal 
means, while the second part deals with some other problems 
of acquiring knowledge. 

The second “category” relates to the objects to be known, 
which are said to be twelve in number; and the first part 
of the third chapter deals with four, and the second part 
with three more, of these. 

In the first part of the fourth chapter the remaining five 
of these “objects” are dealf with; and then the author goes on 
to consider ten out of the fourteen remaining “categories” 
in the second part of this chapter. 

In the first part of the fifth chapter three more out of the 
remaining four “categories” are dealt with; while the second 
part of this chapter ends with an examination of the last 
“category”. 

The text may now be summarised as follows:— 
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CHAPTER I 
PART I 

THE SIXTEEN CATEGORIES: 

THE DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The tugbest happiness arises from a knowledge of the sixteen 
“categories” of things; and the freedom of the soul arises when 
pain, natural activity, and faults arising from false knowledge 
disappear (1-2). 

There are four means of acquiring knowledge; and the objects 
to be proved are twelve in number (3-22). In the same manner 
we may define some more “categories*’ of things (23-41). 

The Subject-Matter of Nyaya —The highest happiness 
arises from a knowledge of the essence of sixteen “categories” 
of things: (l) the means of acquiring knowledge; (2) the 
objects to be known; (3) doubt; (4) motive or purpose iii ac¬ 
tion; (5) instances; (6) admitted or established truth; (7) dif¬ 
ferent parts of an argument or syllogism; (8) the process 
of reasoning; (9) the art of drawing conclusions; (to) dis¬ 
cussion; (it) disputation; (12) carping criticism; (13) fallacies; 
(14) quibbles; (15) the real nature of things; and (16) inabi¬ 
lity to carry on an argument because of impossibility of 
agreement on the first principles (i). 

The Freedom of the Soul —The freedom of the soul 
arises when pain, natural activity, and faults arising from 
false knowledge disappear (2). 

I. The Means of Acquiring Knowledge —There are four 
means of acquiring knowledge,—sense-perception, inference, 
analogy or instances,^ and testimony of the trustworthy and 
the wise (3-8). 


* The Sdfikhya gives us only three means of acquiring knowledge,— 
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II. The Objects to be Proved — The objects to be proved are 
twelve in number, — (i) soul; (ii) body; (iii) senses; (iv) objects 
of the senses; (v). mtellect; (vi) mind; (vii) activity; (viii) faults; 
(ix) state after death; (x) fruit of action; (xi) pain; and (xii) em¬ 
ancipation of the soul (9-22). 

III. Doubt —Doubt arises from a peculiar connection of 
cause and effect, a number of similar perceptions, contradic¬ 
tions, and irregularities of perception and non-perception 
(23)- 

IV. Purpose in Action —Purpose in action is the aim that 
causes action (24). 

V. Instances— An instance is that which enables common 
people to understand a thing in the same manner as an 
expert (25). 

VI. An Admitted Truth —An admitted truth means com¬ 
plete agreement in regard to an essential principle. It is 
of two kinds,—^universal and particular. A universal estab¬ 
lished truth is that in which each part of an idea or object 
is consistent with all its essential parts. A particular estab¬ 
lished truth is that which can be conclusively proved in 
connection with a similar idea too. An established truth by 
agreement is that which has been accepted after special 
examination (26-31). 

VII. Different Parts of a Syllogism — There are five parts 
of a syllogism: (a) a statement of the proposition; (b) reason 


sense-perception, inference, and testimony of the trustwortliy and the 
■ wise, Nydya adds one more,—^analogy or instances. 
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for the statement; (c) illustration; (d) drawing near to the con¬ 
clusion; and (e) conclusion (32-39). 

VIII. The Process of Reasoning —The process of rea-son- 
ing is an examination of an object in order to understand its 
course of nature or character (40). 

IX. The Art of Drawing Conclusions —The art of draw¬ 
ing conclusions consists in making a definite statement 
about an object after examining it from all sides (41). 


PART II 

THE DEFINITION OF TERMS 
(Continued) 

We may define the remaining “categories” in the same manner 
(1-20). 

X. Discussion — Discussion consists in a criticism of the 
means of acquiring knowledge, reasoning and proof (i). 

XI. Disputation — Disputation includes all that is con¬ 
tained in discussion; and it is a censurable form of giving 
expression to quibbles, the real nature of a thing, and inabi¬ 
lity to carry on an argument for want of agreement on the ' 
first principles (2). 

XII. Carping Criticism — Carping criticism consists in 
taking up a very strong attitude on the opposite side (3). 

XIII. Fallacies — A fallacy consists in an argument which ? 
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is wide of the mark, is inconsistent, is identical with the 
question itself, is similar to the thing to be proved, or is un¬ 
timely,—that is, when the reason for it has ceased to be 
applicable (4-9). 

XIV. Quibbles — Quibbling consists in so breaking np the 
language of a statement as to produce a doubt in regard to 
its meaning. It is of three kinds: perverting the sense of 
language, of fundamental notions, and of the mode of treat¬ 
ment of the question (10-17). 

XV. The Real Nature of a Thing — The real nature of a 
thing consists in understanding its original or essential 
nature from similar as well as dissimilar characteristics (18). 


XVI. Inability to Carry on an Argument from 
Impossibility of Agreement on the First Principles— 
Inability to carry on an argument from impossibility of agree¬ 
ment on the first principles consists in erroneous notions and 
want of understanding; and it is of many kinds (19-20). 


CHAPTER II 


PART I 


THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE 

The first '‘category” is the means of acquiring knowledge, and 
it is important, because it makes for disappearance of doubts and 
when doubt disappears, we can understand the properties of 
things (1-7). 

We cannot say that there are no proper means of acquiring 
knowledge (8-20); and they are really four in number,—sense- 
perception, inference, analogy, and oral evidence or the testimony 
of the trustworthy and the wise; and it is necessary to understand 
their character and scope (21-68). 
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Doubt — Doubt disappears when we understand similar 
as well dissimilar properties of things. It disappears as a 
result of mental effort; but it is a mental effort itself, and so 
long as it continues, the mental effort continues too (1-7). 

k 

The Means of Acquiring Knowledge It is sometimes 
said that there are no proper means of acquiring knowledge, 
because they cannot be valid for all time. But we have to 
make the best use of all the means we have; and the fact that 
we cannot have any that are valid for all time does not mean 
that we can deny their validity altogether. But it is even 
possible to show that certain tilings are true for all time. 
For instance, if it is proved that there is sound, it is also 
proved that there is an instrument that produces it; and that 
is true for all time. What is, however, required is that there 
should be a balance between a thing to be proved and its 
evidence (8-20). 

Sense-Perception — There can be no sense-perception if 
the soul and the mind do not participate in it. As knowledge 
is a characteristic of tlie soul, it participates in sense-per¬ 
ception, which is a form of knowledge; and the mind parti¬ 
cipates in it too, because it is its characteristic to prevent 
simultaneousness of perception (21-25). 

It is because of sense-perception diat the connection be¬ 
tween a sense-organ and its object is expressed by means of 
the same word (26-30). 

Inference — Sense-perception has its own limitations, and 
cannot take us very far; whereas we wish to have perfect 
knowledge,—the knowledge of the whole. Indeed, if there 
were no proof regarding the whole, we shall find that it is 
not possible to understand anything properly; and that is 
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so because the mind is always attracted to the idea of the 
whole and dwells on it; and so it makes use of inference 
to understand things (31-38). 


There are some who maintain that there is no such thing 
as present time. But were there no present time, we should 
be unable to grasp anything,—not even the past and the 
future (39-43)* 

Analogy — There arc some who believe that analogy is not 
a conclusive means of acquiring knowledge. But analogy, 
by its very definidon, consists in the demonstration of what 
is not perceptible by means of what is perceptible; and so it 
would be of no value if the comparison were indistinct. In¬ 
deed, its special value consists in enabling us to sum up the 
whole idea, and to say that it is so and so in specific and not 
general terms (44-48). 

Oral Aurhority or Testimony of the Trustworthy — 
There are some who believe that oral authority or testimony 
of the trustworthy is a kind of inference, because the object 
itself is not perceptible and has to be inferred. Indeed, so 
far as their practical application is concerned, the two are 
not different; but the value of oral testimony consists in the 
fact that, because the information is conveyed by a trust¬ 
worthy person, there is a firm conviction in regard to its 
import. There are certain things, like satisfaction, a burning 
heart and a splitting head, which cannot be perceived; and in 
such cases tlie testimony of a trustworthy person is our 
only means of acquiring knowledge. But there are some 
who believe that it is not worthy of being regarded as a 
means of acquiring knowledge because it is susceptible to a 
number of faults,—falsehood, inconsistency of statement, 
and repetition. But this is not a valid objectioxr, for these 
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defects arise not jGrom the nature of the means, but froi^ the 
defect of the aa, the actor, and the manner of producing a 
result. Its real defect, however, arises from a difference of 
time when a statement is made, as also from translation,— 
for they may alter the whole idea. The Vedic hymns and the 
science of medicine are authoritative,—but their authority 
is derived from the statements of trustworthy persons(49-68). 


PART II 


SOME MORE PROBLEMS OF KNOWLEDGE 


There are some who believe that there are four other means of 
acquiring knowledge,—^traditional instruction, inference from 
ciKumstances, equivalence, and proof ffom non-existence. But 
these are really included in the original four 
In this connection it is necessary to have a proper idea of certain 
things; existence and non-existence (9-14); essential and secondary 
attributes Ci5-i6)j perception and non-perception (.17-23 ),— 
inci uding the atom {24-30); identity and difference (31-32); and 
existence and eternity (33-38). The use of language is important 
too,—specially with reference to the language of the Vedas, and 
it is necessary to understand their method of interpretation 
( 39 * 69 )- 


Other Means of Acquiring Knowledge —There are some 
who believe that, in addition to these four, there are four 
other means of acquiring knowledge,—traditional instruction, 
inference from circumstances, equivalence, and proof from 
non-existence. But all these are really included in the 
original four (1-8). 


The Idea of Existence and NoN-ExisTENCE~When we 
describe a thing as non-existent, it does not mean that it 
is devoid of everything,—including non-existence. For in¬ 
stance, before a thing is born, it appears to be non-existent; 
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but jt is only in a metaphorical sense that we say that such 
a thing is non-existent. So long as the fundamental notion 
of a thing remains, we cannot say tliat it is non-existent; but 
we can speak of even eternal things as non-eternal in a 
metaphorical sense (9-14). 

The Idea of Essential and Secondary Attributes —^There 
is no contradiction between the essential and secondary 
attributes of a thing (15-16). 

The Idea of Perception and Non-Perception— -Before we 
have spoken, a thing may be said to be unperceived; and 
the same effect is produced by means of covering or con¬ 
cealing; and so not speaking is like concealment so far as 
perception is concerned. But as non-perception is character¬ 
ised by non-perceptibilitj', we cannot find its cause, for what 
cannot be perceived is intangible. It is, however, not correct 
to say that all intangible things are imperceptible (17-23). 

The Atom-— We know that the atom, which is intangible, 
exists and is eternal. It may be argued that since it is imper¬ 
ceptible, we cannot know what lies within it. But we know 
that something does, for we are taught about it; only we 
may not be able to know what exactly lies within it, for a 
further study may lead to something else (24-30). 

Identity and Difference —The idea of difference arises from 
things that are different, and of identity from things that 
are identical. But there can be no real identity, because no 
two things are exacdy alike (31-32). 

Existence and Eternity —A thing is said to be eternal when 
we cannot perceive the cause of its destruction. But if a 
thing is perceivable, but is not perceived, it would be an 
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argument to say titat it does not exist. But if we 
miable to perceive the cause of the destruction of an object, 
and our inability to do so persists, we may conclude that it 
is permanent (33-38). 

The Use of Language: The Language of the Sacred 
Books and the Method of their Interpretation— We find 
that there are separate parts of a word or a compound; and we 
are taught to make a change, and substitute one part for 
another, which may raise a doubt as to its exact idea. But if 
a word expressed the idea of an object exactly according 
to the requirements of each case, there would be no reason 
for changing its form. But when we find tliat the whole idea 
of the text has become unbalanced, and we are filled with a 
doubt as to its exact meaning, it implies that it is necessary to 
make a change.^ For instance, when we find that there is an 
improper statement about a good man, we have the option 
to change the form of a word to understand its meaning. But 
this is not the only test; and a change of form may become 
necessary if we find that there is a conflict with tire idea of 
Dharma; for when the form of words is changed, the objects 
described are found to conform to Dharma, and we do not 
find any transgression. There are, however, certain w'ords 
like gold etc., the form of which does not require any change, 
because they are not connected with any transgression. 
There is a principle underlying this method of changing the 
form of words in order to understand their meaning: words 

^The change*of form of a word3 as the Mim^ud has explained at consi¬ 
derable length, means its division into parts,—^letters or syllables or both, 
as may be necessary. The Mimdnsd tells us that if we deal with the text 
of the Vedas in this manner, their hymns of praise would be tran^iformed 
into laws of Naturej and, as this method applies to the sm^ti too, it would 
transform ^^stories’* into systems of philo.sophy. 
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expressing the idea, of permanence do not require any 
change; those expressive of impermanence do. In certain 
cases, however, the form of words expressing even the idea 
of permanence may also be changed, if the objects de¬ 
scribed are beyond the grasp of the senses, and there is a doubt 
about their character as permanent. But in all cases where 
a state of transience is described, it is necessary to change 
the form of words. The reason for this change of form is that 
there is no restriction in respect of what may be described in 
the sacred books, and this absence of restriction is expressed 
in terms of absence of restriction in the use of words 

(39-56). 

There are certain cases where the form of words must 
necessarily be changed; and such are expressions, relating to 
unexpected characteristics, misfortune, destruction, deterio¬ 
ration, excess, diminution, ambiguity, or some secret matter; 
and this change becomes necessary because the idea or 
object deviates from a natural or normal state. A word is 
made up of two things,— basic form and terminations; 
and we have to divide it into parts because the common 
meaning of words in their juxtaposition in tlie text gives rise 
to a doubt as to whether the outward form, the constituent 
parts, and the real nature of a thing have been properly 
described (57-69). 

CHAPTER III 

PART I 

THE OBJECTS TO BE KNOWN 

The second “category” refers to the objects to be known; andj 
in this connection, we must understand how an object can be 
perceived (1-3). 
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Then we must know the nature of the soul, the body, the senses, 
id the objects of the senses,—-the first four of the objects to be 
lown ( 4 - 73 ). 

An Object of Sense —^An object of sense is commonly 
perceived by means of sight and touch; but it is not always 
so. We are able to perceive it because of its sphere of acti¬ 
vity, and the existence of the soul (1-3). 

The Soul and the BoDVy-The existence of the soul is 
proved by the fact that there is no sin in burning a dead 
body, whereas we cannot burn a living body even though 
we believe that the soul is eternal. Indeed, he who ventures 
to do so is punished with death himself (4-6). 

The Senses —^When the left eye sees an object, it is grasped 
by the rest of our faculties, because there is recognition. 
But this recognition does not lie in die eye,—for there 
is another entity that perceives it too, and that refers to our 
own self; and it is this that makes for unity of perception 
(7-11). 

Whenever there is perception, the senses undergo some 
kind of change; but this change is not due to memory, even 
though it be regarded as an attribute of the soul (12-14). 

While thinking of the problem of perception, it is not ne¬ 
cessary to bring in the soul, because we have the mind; and 
the main point is that there should be a knower and, so 
far as perception is concerned, it is a mere matter of name 
whether we call it mind or the soul. We know that there 
is a knower, because of the experience of memory, joy, fear, 
and sorrow; but the knower does not change from time to time 
like a flower (15-20). 

Desire is inborn within us, as we find from the desire of a 
new-born child drawn to its mother’s breasts; and this act is 
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natural like the attraction of iron towards a loadstone. Indeed, 
a child is born with its own characteristics like any other 
object that can be made, and it is possible to know its in¬ 
herent qualities. Similarly, we can say that a body consists 
of earth, water, and fire from a perception of these qxialities 
in it. It is in this manner that a body is said to consist of 
four or five “elements” (21-31). 

As there is perception with as well as without eyes, there 
is a doubt in regard to the idea of the perceiver. We can 
grasp things both great as well as small,—even an atom- 
in this manner. An atom is perceived by means of a special 
close contact of a ray of light with an objecq and even if 
we are unable to perceive it by means of our senses, it does 
not mean that it does not exist; for its existence can be 
inferred. This principle of perception is based on the 
knowledge of the nature and attributes of an object (32-38). 

The essential feature of human effort is that there is an 
orderly arrangement of the senses brought about by action. 
This is necessary for the removal of obstacles, both internal 
and external, that may lie in our way. A number of things 
can. be seen or inferred in this way, and it would be irrele¬ 
vant to deny their use (39-55). 

The Objects of the Senses— The objects of tire senses 
are of five kinds; and there is an identity between the senses 
and the objects to which they correspond. There are five 
properties of the “elements”,—smell, taste, form, touch, 
and sound. Of these the first four, from smell to touch, 
are the properties of Earth; the properties of Water are 
taste, form, and touch; of Fire form and touch, and of Air 
touch only; and of Ether only sound (56-63), 

It may be argued that this is not so, on the ground that 
our senses tell us tliat each “element” has but one attribute. 
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m this is really not so; for our senses tell us that Earth and 
Water have each more than one property,—only one of them 
is the most important, and predominates over the 
rest; and we believe that it is its only property because of 
its preponderance. This is also due to the fact that we 
perceive these properties by means of our senses, and only 
one of them can function at a time. There is, however, an 
exception in the case of sound; but tiiat is due to hetero¬ 
geneity in the diflPerent qualities of things (64-73). 


PART II 

THE OBJECTS TO BE KNOWN 
{Continued) 

The next three objects to be known are the intellecta minds iind 
activity. We must know the character and lunctions of rhe in¬ 
tellect (t-24); the character and functions of the iniud (25-55); 
and the connection between them and activity (56-72). 

A Case of Doubt —There may be a doubt in regard to 
the perception of sound, because Ether and Air have similar 
properties. At the same time they have their own special 
spheres of action, and so we do not perceive it (sound) 
arise in both simultaneously (1-4). 

Tiie Function of the Intellect —Perception occurs in 
n^ular succession, and not simultaneously; and absence of 
perception arises not so much because of pre-occupation 
with something else, as because of absence of a proper 
method of approach to an object. We do not judge as we 
see; and when we see that one thing is produced nut of 
another and a diflferent one, it is really a case of inference 
arising out of the disappearance of the first substance (5-16). 
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when an object disappears or is destroyed, knovr- 
ledge remains; and, in any case, there is no destruction of 
the mind, for there is no simultaneous perception of ob¬ 
jects, w'hich is d^ue to the existence of the mind. Even if 
knowledge be regarded as an attribute of the soul, our 
conclusion remains the same,—namely, that it cannot be 
destroyed. (17-20). 

Absence of knowledge arises from inability to understand 
the cause of a thing. If we do not perceive the cause of the 
destruction of an object, and if it continues to exist, we may 
say that it is permanent; but when we recognise a state of 
impermanence, it means that one kind of perception is 
cancelled by another (21-24). 

The Function of the Mind— The mind functions not 
in association with the soul, but within the body. It is 
characterised by quick motion, and so does not come into 
conflict with the function of the soul, which has memory 
for its attribute, but no fixed time for remembrance. The 
action of the soul consists in those forms of knowledge which 
are spontaneous and do not require any special association 
with anything; and there is no simultaneous recollection 
because there is no simultaneous attention or any other 
expression of any other form of knowledge (25-33). 

There is commencement and cessation of action because 
of desire and aversion on the part of the knower; and the 
' cause of desire and aversion is not the mind, but the soul 
( 34 - 39 )- 

Memory belongs to tlie soul because of its own nature 
as knower; and it arises from contemplation, intentness on 
an object, repeated study, aNvareness of characteristic marks, 
name, resemblance, possession, vicinity, dependence, asso¬ 
ciation, sequence of things, performance of the same 
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opposition, pre-eminence, occurrence, cessation, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, fear, making a request, 
activity, love, and good deeds and evil deeds. It arises 
because we can, as it were, seize action, which is transient, 
in this way. When we remember a thing in this manner, we 
admit its existence which might otherwise have been 
denied (40-45). 

There is no doubt about the character of a substance 
when we perceive its qualities as well as the qualities of 
other substances, and compare and contrast the two (46-55). 

The Mind and its Activity —There is only one mind 
because there is no simultaneity of knowledge. It may 
sometimes appear as though we can perceive a number of 
actions simultaneously; but the perception of these actions 
is really like the sight of a circle of light made by a moving 
firebrand; and we imagine that they are simultaneous because 
of the quick movement of the mind. The mind is minute 
like an atom; and its origin lies in its connection with the 
result of previous action, and is not due to the character of 
the parents of the child or to food. Were it to arise in this 
manner, it could not be governed by a law,—unless we admit 
that the origin of the body itself, like the origin of the 
union of the parents of the child, is action. This 
union is deliberate, and cannot be effected by some Unseen 
Power; for, were it so, the same Power should bring about 
emancipation too. This miion is brought about by the 
activity of the mind; and, as it cannot be destroyed, it would 
appear as though birth must continue without end, and 
death itself become irrelevant, and it should be possible 
to conceive of ait eternal state of existence. But it is not 
possible to argue in this manner, because we know that 
there is no such state (56-72). 
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CHAPTER IV 
PART I 

THE OBJECTS TO BE KNOWN 
(Continued) 

The five remaining objects to be known are faults, state after 
death, fruit of action, pain, and emancipation of the soul; and 
so we must understand the character of faults (1-9)5 state after 
death (10-18), the fruit of action (19-53)* pain (54-61), and eman¬ 
cipation of the soul (62-67)* 

Faults— Faults may be classified under three heads,— 
with reference to the different meanings of love, hate, and 
delusion. But, so far as the character of a large number of 
persons, like an army, is concerned, they may be of many 
kinds; and in the case of erroneous reasoning, they refer 
to lapses of reason. Of these delusion is the worst, because 
in the case of one who is not deluded, the rest do not arise 
(i-9)- 

State after Death — If we believe that the soul is eternal, 
it means that we believe that there is a fumre life. It is not 
manifest; but there is no inconsistency in it, because what 
is manifest arises from what is unmanifest; and things arise 
by means of an uninterrupted succession of events (10-18). 

The Fruit of Action — When there is no fruit of the actions 
of a man, it is said that Uvara or God is the cause of this 
failure. But we cannot say so, for there is no fruit or result 
in the absence of a man’s actions; and since it is caused by 
his actions, there is no reason for any reference to God 
(19-21). 

When people are unable to find the cause of a substance. 
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sometimes say that it has no cause. But that 
appears to have no cause itself arises from something that 
has a cause; and the expressions “having a cause” and 
“having no cause” should be understood in their relative 
sense, and there is no necessary contradiction between them 
(22-24). 

We carmot say that there is nothing eternal in the world, 
because, so far as we are aware, there is a regular order of 
things, which continues without end. However, we cannot 
say that all things are eternal, because we see that there is 
a cause of their birth and death. But when we understand 
the origin of things, we find that the idea of eternity is there 
too. Nevertheless, we cannot prove it, because all tilings 
that we see in the world are subject to change (25-33). 

Even though things are different from one another, they 
have still a number of characteristics derived from a com¬ 
mon source (34-40). 

It is necessary for the intellect to devote itself to a single 
purpose in order to understand its cause (41-43). 

As the result of some actions arises immediately, and of 
others after a time, it is possible to have a doubt in regard 
to the nature of result. There are some who believe that 
there can be no real result of an action after a lapse of time, 
because the cause itself has been destroyed. But the result 
of an action, before it has appeared, may be said to be like 
the fruit of a tree before it has appeared; and it cannot be 
said to be either existent, or non-existent, or existent-non- 
existent. What, however, our intellect can prove is that it 
is non-existent; but we have to understand the sense m 
which the term is used. Nor is there any inconsistency in 
comparing the result of an action with the fruit of a tree, 
—for the term “fruit” can refer to son, cattle, wife, and a 
number of other things (44-53). 
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Pain — We cannot say that the result of birth is unmixed 
pain, because there is joy too in its midst (54-55). 

But there seems to be no end to pain in the world, so much 
so that it seems that it is not possible to attain to joy or 
emancipation from the bondage of life. But this is a mistaken 
view, and is not supported by the Vedas,—only we have to 
interpret their text aright (56-61), 

Emancipation from Bondage — Final joy or emanci¬ 
pation from the bondage of life is like the absence of pain 
of one who is in deep sleep and sees no dreams; and such 
a one is not inclined to associate himself with things again; 
for actions are caused by desire or deliberate intention; and 
so long as they last, so will pain (62-67). 


PART II 


TEN MORE CATEGORIES 


We can now make a rapid survey of ten more “categories”,— 
motive (1-3), doubt (4-6), admitted truth and its instances 
(7-10), different parts of an argument, process of reasoning, art 
of drawing conclusions (11-15), discussion (16-49), disputation, 
and carping criticism (50-51), 


Motive — Motive is associated with ahankdra, which acts; 
and v/hen we imderstand that action gives rise to faults, 
ahankdra ceases to act. The cause of faults is attraction for 
the attributes of objects, as well as the objects of desire 
themselves; and the cause of this attraction is an erroneous 
conception of all things, taken as a whole as well as in parts 


(i-3)- 


Doubt — Doubt arises because of conflict between know- 
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ledge and igiioranccj and it comes to an end when we under¬ 
stand the cause of things. Similarly, if there be no activity, 
there can be no doubt (4-6). 

Admitted Truth and its Instances — The idea of 
admitted truth and its instances can easily be illustrated (7-1 o). 

Different Parts of an Argument, Process of Reasoning, 
AND THE Art of Drawing Conclusions — All these are 
conneaed together, and their idea can easily be illustrated 
(11-15). 

Discussion — The idea of discussion can also be easily 
illustrated (16-49). 

Disputation and Carping Criticism — Disputation and 
carping criticism are like a fence made of branches of thorn, 
designed to protect the growth of a seed; and they are meant 
for the purpose of preserving our understanding of reality 

( 50 - 5 ^)- 


CHAPTER V 


PART I 

THREE MORE CATEGORIES 

The next three “categories” are fallacies, quibbles, and the 


real nature of a thingj and it is necessary to understand them 


( 1 - 43 )- 


Fallacies, Quibbles, and the Real Nature of a Thing — 
Fallacies and quibbles arise from similarities; and so also the 
idea of the real nature of a thing. These similarities are of 
twenty-four kinds; and they should be properly understood, 

(1-43)- 
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PART II 

THE LAST CATEGORY 


The la!5t “category” refers to inability to carry on an argument 
because of impossibility of agreement on the first principlesj and 
we have to understand what means (1-24)* 

Inability to Carry on an Argument for Want of 
Agreement on the First Principles — There are twenty- 
four situations of unfitness to carry on an argument because 
of impossibility of agreement on the first principles; and it 
is necessary to understand them (1-24). 


VII 

THE VAISESHIKA SYSTEM 

The Plan of the VaiSeshika — The plan of the Vaikihika 
is similar to that of Nydya. The word is derived from 
viksha, and means “special, distinguished, etc.”; and, as 
the two systems are closely allied, it may be regarded as a 
special form of presentation of the same ideas of Nydya. 

Division into Chapters — The whole work is divided 
into ten chapters, with two parts to each chapter; and, as 
in the case of Nydya, the opening Sutras give us an idea of 
its subject-matter. It is said to be Dharma, which is defined 
to be that which brings about the liighest good; and this 
highest good is said to consist in the knowledge of six things,— 
substance, attributes of a substance, action, the common 
properties of things, the special properties of things, and the 
intimate relation of objects by means of their similarities and 
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dissimilarities; and the whole work is devoted to a detailed 
examination of each one of these questions in the same 
manner as in Nydya. 

In the first part of the first chapter we are told of the 
subject-matter of the Vaikshika, and the six “categories” 
of things, the knowledge of which makes for the highest 
good; and then the autlior proceeds to describe three of these, 
—substance, attributes of a substance, and action. In the 
second part he goes on to consider the fourth,—the common 
properties of things. 

In the second chapter he deals with the fourth and filitli 
“categories”,—the common and special properties of things. 

In the third chapter he examines the relation of objects 
through their similarities and differences,—the last “cate¬ 
gory” of knowledge. 

In the fourth chapter he again examines the attributes of 
substances, and attempts to classify them; whUe in the fifth, 
he deals with the factors of action; and the sixth is devoted 
to a consideration of intelligent and good actions. 

In the last four chapters we have a further examination 
of the attributes of things; and that completes tills system. 

It may now be summarised as follows:— 


CHAPTER I 

PART I 

THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE VAISESHIKA: 
SIX CATEGORIES OF THINGS 

The subject-matter of the Vciieshika is Dharma, and Dharma 
is that which makes for the highest good (1-3). 

The highest happiness or good arises from a knowledge of 
the real nature of six things*—substance, attributes of a substance. 
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action, common properties of things, special properties of things, 
and tlie intimate relation of objects by means of their similarities 
and dissimilarities (4). 

It is necessary to understand aU this; and so let us deal with the 
characteristics of the first three,—substance, attributes of a sub¬ 
stance, and action (5-31). 





Dharma — The subject-matter of the Vaimhika is Dharma; 
and Dharma is that which enables us to ascertain the nature 
of prosperity and of the highest happiness or good (1-3). 

Source of Highest Happiness — The highest happiness or 
good arises from a knowledge of the real nature of six things, 
—substance, attribute, action, common properties of things, 
special properties of things, and the intimate relation of 
objects by means of their similarities and differences (4). 


Substances — Substances are of nine kinds: Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Soul, and Mind (5). 

Attributes — The attributes of things are colour or form, 
taste, smeU, touch, name, measure or value, individuality, 
union and division, priority and posteriority, intelligent 
ideas, pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and efforts (6). 

Action — Action consists in throwing a thing up or down, 
bending, stretching out, and the manner of going (7). 


Characteristics of Substance, Attribute and Action --- 
The common characteristics of substance, attribute and 
action are that they exist, are not eternal, inhere in an object, 
are effect and cause, and possess general and special pro¬ 
perties (8). 

If a substance and attribute have the same origin, they are 
identical in character. Substances produce substances and 
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^is^^ibutes other attributes; but action cannot produce action 

( 9 - 11 ). 

A substance cannot destroy effect or cause; attributes can 
destiny both; and action can counteract effect (12-14). 

The marks of a substance are that it is characterised by 
action and attributes, and is the material cause of other 
substances. The marks of,an attribute are that it abides in 
a substance, is devoid of other attributes, is not the cause of 
combinations and divisions, and is the same in all cases. The 
marks of an action are that it abides in a single indivisible 
substance, and is the cause of combinations as well as divi¬ 
sions (15-17)- 

Substance and attribute are a common cause of substance, 
attribute and action; while action is the common cause of 
combination, separation, and quick motion, and is not a 
cause of substance (18-22). 

One substance may be the common effect of many sub¬ 
stances; but one action cannot be the effect of a number of 
actions (23-27). 

Colour or form can be the joint effect of a number of 
colours or forms (28). 

An act of throwing up implies weight, effort, and direct 
material contact (29). 

Combinations and divisions are characteristic of action; 
but action is not the cause of substance or action (30-31). 


PART II 


THE COMMON PROPERTIES OF THINGS 


After this we have to understand the idea of the common pro¬ 
perties of things; and they refer to cause and effect (1-3), notion 
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of reality (4-6), and the nature of existence (7-10). We have also 
to understand how we can get the idea of a substance 
attribute of a substance, and action (13-16), as well as of existence 

(17). 

Cause and Effect — If tliere be no cause^ there can be no 
effect; but this does not mean that if there be no effect, there 
is no cause (1-3). 

Notion of Reality —The notion of reality is a funda¬ 
mental one, for we find that things have a continuous course 
of existence. But the characteristics of a substance, attri¬ 
butes of a substance, and action can be universal as well as 
special (4-6). 

Existence — That is existence by which a substance, attri¬ 
butes of a substance, and action are said to be what they 
arc. But existence is different from all these; and in spite 
of its presence in attributes and action, is neither an 
attribute nor an action (7-10). 

A Substance — The idea of a substance can be explained 
by getting hold of a number of substances (11-12). 

Attributes and Actions — In the same manner the nature 
of attribute and action can be explained by means of a number 
of attributes and actions (13-16). 

State of Existence — We say that there is a state of exist¬ 
ence, because objects that are said to exist possess certain 
common properties, and do not possess certain other pro¬ 
perties, and are characterised by one common state, which is 
called existence (17). 
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CHAPTER 11 
PART I 

COMMON AND SPECIAL PROPERTIES OF 
SUBSTANCES 

We find that substances have common as well as special pro¬ 
perties, and it is necessary to understand them. For instance, the 
great “elements”, —Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether — have 
such properties, and we should know what they are (1-31). 

Properties of the “Elements” — Earth has properties of 
form, taste, smell, and touch. Water has form, touch, and 
taste; Fire has form and touch; and Air has touch. These 
properties are not seen in Ether (1-5). 

Special Attribute of Fire — We find tliat a number 
of things change their form when brought into contact with 
fire; and this enables us to understand tire special attribute 
of Fire, — namely, form (6-8). 

Character of Air — Touch is the attribute of Air; but it 
is not the touch of visible things,—^for Air itself is not visi¬ 
ble. It is a substance, but does not possess the state of a 
substance. It is a substance, because it is characterised by 
action and attributes; but, as it does not possess the state 
of a substance, it is sometimes said to be eternal. The ex¬ 
pansion of Air is a mark of its variety of forms; but even in 
a close contact with Air, nothing visible can be seen (9-19). 

Character of Ether — Going out and going in are the 
characteristic marks of Ether; and they take place at the 
same time, because this is not a case of action, but only of 
contact, —for Ether is only in contact with an object (20-23). 
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Sound is an attribute of Ether and of nothing else,— 
neither Air, nor mind, nor the soul (24-27). 

Etlier is a substance like Air, and no more eternal (or non- 
eternal) than the latter. It is real because we know that it 
exists; and it exists because we know tliat sound is its special 
attribute (28-31). 



PART II 

COx\fMON AND SPECIAL PROPERTIES OF 
SUBSTANCES 

(Continued) 

The “elements” have their special properties too (1-5). In 
the same m3.nner we can understand the character of Time 
(6-9), Space (10-20)5 and Sound (21-37). 

Special Attributes of “Elements” — Smell is the special 
attribute of Earth, cold of Water, and heat of Fire (1-5). 


Character of Time — The character of Time is that it 
belongs to the futare, present, and the past,—and is swift. 
It is a substance like Air, and eternal (or non-eternal) like it. 
It is real because we know that it exists, and has certain 
definite characteristics. It is also a factor of action; and 
things that are not subject to Time are said to be permanent, 
and those that are, impermanent (6-9). 


Char/VCTer of Space — When we describe a thing from a 
particular point, it is a clear proof of the existence of Space. 
Space is a substance like Air, and eternal (or non-eternal) like 
It. It is real because it exists, and has certain definite cha¬ 
racteristics, and produces certain effects. We form an idea 
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the East because of its permanent connection with the 
Suni and it is with reference to that that we have the South, 
West, and North, and the intermediate spaces between them. 
There is, however, a possibiUty of doubt in this (10-20). 

Sound — Sound is that which “catches” the ears. There 
are different kinds of sounds to express different ideas of 
things. Sound is not a substance, though associated with 
one; nor is it action, though it has the character of one. It 
is only a perfect attribute. There is no mark of its perma¬ 
nence, for it is subject to constant change; and it is a mistake 
to suppose that it can be found in a manifest object (21-30). 

Sound is produced by means of the meeting and separa¬ 
tion of things, and by other sound. The first sound arises 
from soundlessness. There can be confusion or doubt in 
a multiplicity of sounds; but generally speaking, it is possible 
to separate and distinguish between them (31-37). 

CHAPTER Hi 
PART I 

RELATION OF OBJECTS THROUGH 
SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 

The last and sixth subject of knowledge is the intimate relation of 
objects through their similarities and differences. These relations 
are different in different cases. 

For instance, the objects of the senses are different from the 
result attained by means of them (i -8). An object may be united 
with one thing for one purpose, and with another for anotherj 
and an effect may be the effect of something different from what 
we believe it to be (9-14). Similar considerations arise in respect of 
what constitutes a valid argument (15-19). 

The Objects of the Senses— The objects of the senses 
are well known; but when a person attains to them, the 
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result achieved is difterent from the objeas themselves 
( 1 - 8 ). 


An object which is closely connected or united with 
another, may be associated witli it for one purpose, and 
opposed to it in. anotherj and even so an effect may be the 
effect of something other than we believe it to be. That is 
due to the fact that the result is different from the objea 
that produces it (9-14)- 

Conditions of a Valid Argument —That which is not 
proved, carniot be advanced as a valid argument; nor that 
which does not exist, or is doubtful (15-17). 

An argument bearing on what relates to the connection 
of the objects of the senses with the soul, is not invalid; but 
it can have its limitations (18-19). 

PART II 

RELATION OF OBJECTS THROUGH 
SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 

(Continued) 

We can understand the charaaer and function of the mind in 
the same manner, for it acts in association with the senses and the 
soul (1-3). 

Similarly, we can know that the soul exists, because of the func¬ 
tions of the body, senses, and the mind, and the experience of 
pleasure and pain (4-5), and also the character of the “I” within 
us (6-18). 

All souls are alike so far as the experience of pleasure and pain, 
and the acquisition of knowledge are concerned; but otherwise 
the souls are really many, and diiferent from one another (19-21). 

Mind-—W e know that there is a mind when the soul comes 
into contact with the senses, and when there is knowledge 
or the absence of it. Mind is a substance like Air, and 
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eternal (or non-eternal) like it. A creature has only one 
mind; and we say so because there is no simultaneity of 
knowledge or action (1-3). 

Soul —Breathing in, breathing out, closing and opening 
ttie eyes, the manner of living, the course of the mind, the 
changes within the senses,—pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
and efforts,—all these show that there is a soul. It is a 
substance, and eternal (or non-eternal) like Air (4-5). 

Proof of the Soul’s Existence —When we are in physical 
contact with a person, we can say that he is so and so; and 
it is for this reason that pratyaksha or sense-perception is 
necessary for die purpose of acquiring scientific knowledge. 

But so far as the “I” within us is concerned,—since it is 
different from everything else that we see—sense-perception 
cannot be a proper means of acquiring its knowledge (6-10). 

But we find that when we say “I”, it refers to the soul 
and soul alone; and that is as good a proof of the existence r 

of the soul as pratyaksha or sense-perception can provide; 
and so this knowledge of the soul may be said to be derived 
by means of a pratyaksha of a different kind. When, how¬ 
ever, we say from the peculiar manner of his going, that it 
is a particular person, what is perceptible is his ahahkdra 
or the I-as-an-actor, so far as his body is concerned (11-18). 

Similarity and Difference between Souls— We find 
that the experience of pleasure, pain,'and knowledge is 
common to all; and so we might say that, to this extent, the 
souls of all creatures are the same. But the souls are really 
many, and each is different according to the state in which 
it is bom (19-21). 
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CHAPTER IV 


PART I 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF SUBSTANCES 

Let us now consider the idea of attributes of substances. 

Certain things arc said to be eternal, while others non-eternal, 
and we need to understand that the eternal is that wnicn exists, 
and that it is an effect, but an effect without a cause 

An attribute is something that is abstract, and we can undetstana 
its idea from what is concrete. For instance, wc can understand the 
idea of largeness from a large number of substances and terms, 
and we can get the idea of form from a number of living 

a form. It is in this manner that we can understand the idea or 
attributes and character of things (6-13). 

The Eternal —The eternal is that which exists, but has 
no cause. Its proof is that it is an effect, but an effect 
without a cause. This is an exception to the common rule 
that there can be no effect without a cause, tor the rule 
applies to things that are non-eternal, and not eternal (i- 5 )- 

From Concrete to Abstract —We can understand the 
idea of largeness when we have a large i.umber of substances 
and forms. Similarly, we can have an idea of form, when 
we collect together a large number of substances with 
different forms; and we can form an idea of taste, smell, and 
touch in the same manner. It is in this way that we have 
a perception of names, measures, individual existence of 
objects, union and separation, priority and posteriority, and 
action,—indeed all knowledge relating to the attributes and 
character of things (6-13). 
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PART II 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBSTANCES 


All substances have three characteristics,—^body, sense-orgaas, 
and sphere of acttviry. All of them do not consist of the five “ele¬ 
ments”; but they are composed of atoms, which combine in them in 
different ways (1-4). 

We may classify die bodies of crcatvires in two ways,—those born 
of the womb, and those not bom of the womb (5-11). 

Characteristics of Substances —^All substances made of 
the Earth and other “elements” have three characteristics, 
—body, sense-organs, and sphere of activity. There is no 
ocular evidence of tlie combinations of all substances; and 
all of them do not consist of the five “elements”,—for some 
consist of only three. This, however, does not mean that 
we deny that the atoms of whdeh they are composed can 
combine in different ways (1-4). 

Two Kinds of Creatures —The bodies of creatures may 
be said to be of two kinds,—those born of the womb, and 
those not bom of the womb. This is a universal rule of 
division, and is not restricted by country or place (5-11). 


CHAPTER V 


PART I 


THE FACTORS OF ACTION 


Let us now consider the problem of action. 

The principal factors of action are the soul, the hand and its 
insmiments but it is necessary to have impulse and effort 
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The Soul, the Hand and its Instruments— The prin¬ 
cipal factors of action are the soul, and the hand and its 
instruments. The hand acts because it is connected with 
the soul; and the mace, its instrument, acts in the same 
manner,—because it is connected with the hand. Were 
there no such connection, the mace would drop down 
because of its weight (i-6). 

Action, Impulse and Effort— Action requires a special 
impulse and a special effort. Were there no special impulse, 
there would neither be upward nor oblique action. Again, 
there is a special impulse, because there is a special effort 


( 7 - 10 ). 


An Illustration —^We can explain the action of a child 
in terms of the action of the hand,—^that is, as a result of 
special impulse and special effort; and we can explain the 
action of one who has been scorched, through the appearance 
of blisters, in the same manner. If there be no effort, there 
can be no action,—even as a person who is fast asleep cannot 
walk (n-13). 

Other Forms of Action: An Unseen Power— When a 
straw or a blade of grass moves, it does so because of the action 
of air; but the movement of a magnet and the approach of 
a needle towards it, is caused by an Unseen Power (14-15)* 

Deliberate Intention —There is also an element of de¬ 
liberate intention in action (16-18), 
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PART II 


THE FACTORS OF ACTION 
{Continued) 

Action on this earth takes place in three ways,-—as a resist of 
impulse, as a result x>t properly connected combination of things, 
and as a result of the presence of an Unseen Power (1-13)* The 
action of the mind is caused by means of its association with the 
soul (14); and there is pleasure or pain when the two come into 
contact with the objects of tlie senses (15-16). 

Attraction and repulsion, desire to eat and drink, and the 
connection of different results are all caused by an Unseen Power 
(17-X8). 

There can be no action without the existence of the soul (19-23)5 
but wc can conceive of the action of the Guna:i (or the iiiherent 
attributes of the objem of Nature) in the case of things which are 
not inseparably connected with the soul,—e.g. Time (24-26). 

The Factors of Action —We see that aaion on this 
earth takes place in three ways: as a result of impulse, as 
a result of properly connected combination of things,— 
which includes the action of the forces of Nature which 
we can understand—and an Unseen Power, where it is 
performed in a special or extraordinary manner. For 
instance, water falls because of its weight when it is not 
supported by anything; it flows on because it is fluid; and 
it rises in a pipe or tube because of its contact with air. 
All these actions take place, not because of the pressure of 
impulse, but because of properly connected combination of 
things, and in accordance with the laws of Nature, which 
we can understand (i-6). 


An Unseen Power —But we do not know how sap rises 
in a tree; and so its ascent may be said to be caused by an 
Unseen Power. On the other hand, we know that waters 
thicken or break when brought into contact with fire; and 
we can explain the action of Fire and Air by means of our 
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knowledge. But there are some eiitraordinary actionSj 
—like the flaming of fire in the upper regions, or the oblique 
blowing of the wind, or the first action of the atoms or the 
mind—^which we cannot explain; and so we say that they 
are caused by an Unseen Power (7-13). 

Action of the Mind —The action of the mind can be 
explained in the same manner as that of the hand,—that is, 
as a result of its association with the soul (14). 

Pleasure and Pain— Pleasure and pain arise through the 
contact of the soul with the mind, senses, and the objects 
of the senses. But they do not arise when the mind abides 
in the soul, and is not associated with the senses and their 
objects (15-16). 

Attraction, Repulsion, Desire, Result— Attraction, re¬ 
pulsion, desire to eat and drink, and the connection with 
different results,—all these are caused by an Unseen Power. 
Were there no such Power, things would not cohere; nor 
would there be freedom from the bondage of life (17-18). 

Ignorance —Ignorance is absence of existence, or a negation 
of things (19-20). 

Region, Time, Ether, Gunas— Region, Time, Ether are 
different from the soul, which alone can act; and they arc 
actionless by themselves. The Gunas (or the inherent 
attributes of the objects of Nature) too cannot act without 
reference to the soul. It is a law that things that are actionless 
in themselves cannot come together by means of their own 
action and produce an effect (21-23). 

But it is possible to conceive of the action of the Gums, 
—for they are said to be the original cause of things; but 
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that is said of things which are not inseparably connected 
with something else (e,g. the soul). We can explain the idea 
of the creation of the regions and of Time in this manner,— 
that is, by means of the action of the Gums (24-26). 

CHAPTER VI 

PART I 

INTFXITGENT ACTION 

Let US now consider the character of different kinds of actions. 

Certain actions are intelligent actions, like the composition of 
the Vedas and the BrahmattaSy acts of charity, and actions that 
incline us to the best of men, and make us shun those who are 
hostile or dangerous 

Inteliigent Action —The language of the Vedas is an 
instance of intelligent action, for the composition of words 
in the text follows a deliberate design; and that is true of the 
Brdhmanas too, for they give us a clear and correct idea of 
action in this manner (1-2). 

An act of charity is also characterised by intelligence 
on the part of the giver as well as receiver (3-5). It is 
an intelligent act, because feeding the wicked is not 
called an act of charity. Thus we should always be inclined 
to those who are the best; and this is true of all classes of 
persons. Similarly, it is an intelligent act to shun those who 
are hostile or dangerous to us (6-16). 

PART II 
GOOD ACTION 

Certain actions may be classified as good actions, meant for the 
benefit of all (1-4). Certain actions are said to be pure and certain 
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others impure. But a pure action muHt be charaaerised by restraint 
which> however, is not mere abstention from action (5’*9)- 

Desire arises from a prospect of pleasure, and also when a person 
is absorbed in the objects of the senses. But it is also inherent m 
man (10-13). Desire and aversion are the cause of all things,—^just 
as well as unjust; and real freedom can be obtained not by means 
of renunciation of action, but by means of action performed in 
accordance with the highest nature of the soul (14-16). 

Action and Motive: Good Action— There can be no 
action without a motive; and motive is of two kinds,—seen 
and unseen. Where we are unable to discover any motive, 
we should take it that the proposed action is meant to secure 
the highest end, or is meant for the benefit of all (i). 

Kinds of Good Actions —There are a number of actions of 
this kind (meant for the benefit of all),—such as initiation 
in good deeds, fast, continence, etc., as well as the obser¬ 
vance of the four stages of life (2-4). 

Pure and Impure: Restraint —^That which has the desired 
form, taste, smell and touch, and is consecrated and washed, 
is said to be pure or clean; and the impure is the opposite 
of what is pure. But this is only a physical test, and is not 
enough; and we must take into consideration something 
else too,—and that is restraint. But restraint is different from 
mere abstention; and we cannot understand the truth without 
knowing what it really means (5-9). 

Birth of Desire —Desire arises from a prospect of pleasure, 
and also when a person is absorbed in the objects of the 
senses. But it owes its origin to an Unseen Power, because 
all are bom with it, and it is a peculiar characteristic of the 
whole race (10-13). 
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Cause of Action —Desire and aversion are the cause of all 
action,—just as well as unjust; and they bring about the 
union and parting of things (14-15). 

Attainment of Freedom —But freedom from the bondage 
of life can be attained not by renunciation of action, but 
by means of action performed in accordance with the highest 
nature of the soul (16). 


CHAPTER VII 


PART I 


GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 


Let us now consider the character of Gu^as or the inherent 
attributes of the objects of Nature. 

The different “elements” have their own attributes; and they 
are not eternal because the substances themselves are not eternal 

All things are produced by means of a cause and through a pro¬ 
cess of development; and each is a separate entity (6-7). 

The idea of small and large arises from certain special charac¬ 
teristics of tilings, and is obtained by means of comparison and 
contrast; so also tliat of eternal and non-eternid (8-20). In the 
same manner we can understand the idea of ignorance, ether, 
soul, mind, space, and Time (21-25). 


The Attributes of the “Elements” —The attributes of 
form, taste, smell and touch, belonging to the “elements”, 
are non-eternal, because the substances themselves are not 
eternal. The attributes of eternal things are eternal, and of 
non-etemal things non-eternal (i-5). 

Production of Things —Preceded by the attributes of their 
cause, all things on earth are produced by means of a process 
of ripening or development; and each is a single substance 

( 6 - 7 ). 
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TiteIdea of Small and Large— We can understand the idea 
of small and large in the same manner, as that of the eternal. 
When we say that a particular thing is small or large, it is 
because it has certain special characteristics, and does not 
have certain other special characteristics (8-13). 

Comparison and Contrast —The idea of smallness or large¬ 
ness is obtained by means of comparison and contrast with 
other things. Similarly, actions can be explained by means 
of other actions, and attributes by means of other attributes. 
Even so we can explain the idea of w-hat is non-eternal by 
means of what is non-eternal, and of eternal by means of 
what is eternal. The eternal may be described as something 
round or circular (14-20). 

Ignorance, Ether, Soul, Mind, Space, Time— Ignorance 
or want of knowledge is itself a mark of knowledge (21). 
Ether is great because of its omnipresence; and so is the soul 
(22). The mind does not possess omnipresence, and is 
minute like an atom (23). Space (regions or the cardinal points 
of the compass) is explained by means of the idea of Gums 
or the inherent attributes of the objects of Nature (24); and 
Time can be understood by means of the idea of a cause or 
an action (25). 

PART II 

GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 
(Continued) 

We can get the idea of identity and separateness in the same 
manner,—-that is, by means of comparison and contrast (i- 3 ). But 
there is no universal identity of actions and the attributes of things 
(4-8). We can understand the idea of the combination and division 
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of things in the same manner (9-12). But it is not always posab. 
to understand the combination and division of cause and eftect 

LanLage is intended to express ideas correctly, and it is necessary 
to know how to interpret it (17-22). TlMt will enable us to under¬ 
stand that The terms prior and posterior are relative termsj that 
actions can be understood by means of other actions, and attributes 
by means of other attributes; and we shall know the meaning or 
a thing being in a panicuiar place, and the diSerence between 
substance and attribute (23-28). 


Sl 


The Idea of Ideimtity and Separateness—-T he idea of iden¬ 
tity and separateness can be understood by means of compa¬ 
rison and contrast in the same manner as that of smallness 
and largeness (1-3). 


No Universal Identity— There is no universal identity of 
actions and attributes, because they are innumerable, and 
each is diiferent from the other; and the idea of universal 
identity would only cause confusion (4-8). 


Combination of Things— The combination of two things 
can be brought about in three ways,—by the action ot either 
of the two, of both separately, or of botii together; and we 
can explain the idea of division in the same manner (9-10). 


Means of Understanding Ideas—T he idea of combination 
and division, as well as of action and attributes, can be 
obtained by means of comparison and contrast in the same 
manner as that of smallness and largeness (11-12). 


Attributes and KInowledge—I f there is no proof of the 
union of things, we cannot see the combination or division 
of cause and effect; and that is so because Cjkjius (or the in¬ 
herent attributes of things) are not the cause of the union 
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or separation of things. But we can think of Gw/ioi in a state 
of rest' (13-16). 

Language as a AIiEans of Acquiring Ki^owledge —Language 
is intended to express ideas correctly; but a word and its 
meaning are not always connected together. The idea of 
things is sometimes expressed by means of the consonants of 
a word; and the meaning of a consonant in a combination of 
consonants is what has been put into it by the author; while 
that of a word used in the common way arises from its own 
special characteristics. The proof of the meaning of a word 
is that there should be general agreement about it (17-20). 

Relation between Words and Ideas — When we use a num¬ 
ber of words in a sentence, one must come earlier than 
another, because they lie in the same direction. It is also 
possible that there is a cause for this,— namely, that one 
idea precedes another (21-22). 

Relative Terms—T he terms prior and posterior are relative 
terms, and can be understood in the same manner as small 
and large. Similarly, actions can be understood by means 
of other actions, and attributes by means of other attri¬ 
butes (23-25). 

Relation of Cause and Effect —^When v/e say that a parti¬ 
cular thin g is in a particular place, we get an idea of the 
inseparable relation of cause and effect (26). 

Difference between Substance and Attribute —Sub¬ 
stance and attribute are not the same thing, and we can 
understand the difference between them (27-28). 


^ This is called Prakfti by t±ie Sdnkhya, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


%L 


PART I 

GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 
(Continued) 

We can explain the idea of knowledge by means of substances, 
which include the soul and the mind, although they are not per¬ 
ceptible to the senses (r-2). But we should remember that the 
means of acquiring Imowledge are part of the idea of knowledge (3). 
Indeed, attributes and actions are closely connected with sub¬ 
stances (4-5); and the idea of what is general and special refers to 
all the three (6-8). Thus the idea of whiteness is closely connected 
with a white object; and we can get the idea of an object by means 
of a regular succession of a number of objects (9-11). 

Knowledge and Substances —We can explain the idea of 
knowledge primarily by means of substances; and the soul 
and the mind are included among the substances, aitliough 
they cannot be perceived by tlie senses (1-2). 

Knowledge and the Means of Acquiring it— The manner 
of acquiring knowledge is part of the idea of knowledge (3). 

Attributes, Actions, and Substances— Attributes and 
actions are closely connected with substances; and we can 
acquire their knowledge by means of substances (4-5). 

The idea of what is general and special refers to sub¬ 
stances, attributes, and actions; but the idea of substances, 
attributes and actions can be understood only by reference to 
substances (6-8). 

Thus whiteness and the idea of whiteness are closely knit 
together in a white substance; and that gives us the idea of 
whiteness. As a white substance is the cause of the idea 
of whiteness, the two are related as cause and effect. But 
we get the idea of substances by means of a regular succession 
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number of substances; and that is possible because 
actions do not occur simultaneously, but only in a 
regular order of succession (9-11)- 


PART II 


GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 
{Continued) 


It is our intellect that enables us to understand the ideas and 
attributes of things (1-4). But certain attributes inliere in sub¬ 
stances,—e.g. smell in tlie “element” Earth. Similarly, Water, 
Fire and Air have their own attributes; and these “elements” 
may be said to be like Prakf ti in respea of these attributes (5-6). 


Function of the Intellect— When we say “this, that, 
done by you, feed him, etc.”, we are able to do so because of 
the function of the intellect; and that is true of all things (1-4). 


Prakriti and the “Elements”—So far as our knowledge of 
smell is concerned, the Earth may be said to be Prakrti or its 
primary substance; and that is so because it is so large and 
possesses the attribute of smell. The same may be said of 
Water, Fire, and Air with reference to their respective 
attributes (5-6). 


CHAPTER IX 
PART I 


GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 
(Continued) 


Wc can imdcrstand the idea of existence and non-existence 
in the same manner (i-io). 
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Perception arises as a result of the union of the soul and the 
mind with a substance; and when substances are perceived> there 
can be a perception of attributes and actions. When there is per¬ 
ception of the souls there can be a perception of its attributes too 

Existence and Non-Existence —When it is impossible to 
get any information regarding an action or an attribute, it is 
sometimes said to be non-existent. The whole universe that 
exists is also said to be originally non-existent. But it is really 
existent as well as non-existent even then; and there is no 
other meaning of A-sat or non-existence (1-5). 

Existence and Perception— ^We say that the past does 
not exist because it is not perceptible to the senses; but as 
soon as we recollect it, it becomes perceptible at once. 
Similarly, that which is non-existent becomes existent if it 
comes to be perceived (6-10). 


Perception —^When there is a special union of the soul and 
the mind in the soul, there is a clear perception of the soul. 
In the same manner, when there is union of the soul and the 
mind in connection with other substances, there is perception 
of those substances. When substances are perceived, there 
can be a perception of their attributes and actions too; and 
so when there is a perception of the soul, there can also be a 
perception of its attributes (11-15). 


PART II 

GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 
(Continued) 

All this requires the use of language; and the purpose of language 
is tp describe the real characteristics of an objea in a strictly logical 
manner (1-4). But that requires the function of the intcllea too (5); 
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" md we can understand by its means how memory and dreams 
arise (6-9), and know the difference between ignorance and know¬ 
ledge (10-13). 

The Purpose of Language— A trae statement, based on the 
characteristics of an object, should tell us all about its cause 
and effect, and what is combined with, opposed to, and in¬ 
herent in it. This is the real purpose of language,—to de¬ 
scribe the real characteristics of an object m a strictly logical 
manner; and cause, statement of reasons, inference, proof, 
and the instruments of action have no other purpose than to 
tell us the characteristic marks of an object (1-4). 

Function of the Intellect—W hen we say that a partiailar 
characteristic belongs to a particular object, it is because the 
matter has been considered by the intellect (5). 

Memory and Dreams —Memory arises as a result of die 
union of the mind and the soul with the impressions of 
acts previously done. Dreams arise in the same manner; 
but they belong to a state that is near to sleep (6-9). 

Ignorance and Knowledge— Ignorance arises from a 
defect of the senses, of education, or of training; and it may 
b*;^ said to be defective knowledge. When knowledge ceases 
to be defective, it is called knowledge (l0-l2). 

Knowledge of the Sacred Books—A proper understanding 
of the sacred books, composed by the RishiS) arises from a 
knowledge of the laws of life (13). 
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CHAPTER X 

PART I 

j GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 

i 

' (Continued) 

\ 

I We can understand the difference between pleasure and pain, 

> and doubt, certainty, and suspended judgement in the same manner 

‘ (1-6). 

I We see that the different parts of the body have a fixed place in 

I the body, but the soul is different from all of them (7). 

Pleasure and Pain —Pleasure and pain are the opposite of 
j each other, because of the difference in the motive of desir- 

j able and undesirable tilings: the one is excellent, the other 

bad (I). 

I Doubt, Certainty, and Suspended Judgement —The state 

between doubt and certainty is one of suspended judgement, 
and it is different from knowledge. Doubt arises because of 
dependence on sense-perception; while certainty arises 
because of dependence on evidence. That which relates 
to the past may also give rise to doubt, specially when we do 
not perceive its effect. There is doubt also when we see the 
same object in a number of causes (2-6). 

■ Body and the Soul —^The different parts of the body have a 

fixed place in it. But there is something different from all 
these, and it has its own special characteristics: that is the 
soul (7). 
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PART II 

GUNAS OR THE ATTRIBUTES OF THINGS 
(Continued) 

We can have knowledge of the cause of a thing in the same 
manner (i- 3 )j and so also of its form (4-7); and understand the 
idea of what is meant for the benefit of all (8-9). 

Knowledge of a Cause— The knowledge of a cause arises 
firoin its effect. It may also arise front some other combina¬ 
tions of things, which are the result of action (1-3). 

Knowledge of Form, Touch, etc.— In the same manner 
we have knowledge of form, when we see how an object is 
subjected to action, as a result of which it acquires a certain 
form. We have perception of touch, etc. in the same manner 

( 4 - 7 ). 

Action Meant for the Benefit of All —^ViHien in the 
case of well-known objects we are unable to say for what 
puipose they are being used, we should take it that they 
are meant for the benefit of all (8-9). 
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VIII 

THE MIMANSA 

The Mimansa: its Basis and Subject-Matter —The word 
Mimdnsd means “profound thought or reflection”, and the 
whole work is indeed so in the strictest sense of the term. 
The word is derived from the root “maw”, which means 
“to think, know, understand”, from which we get the 
word manas or mind,—on which, as we have observed, 
the main idea of the Vaiseshika is based; and this gives us 
the connection between the two systems. Indeed, the 
subject-matter of both is said to be Dharma, referred to the 
opening Sutras of each; but, as the Vaiseshika has told us so 
little about it, the gap is filled by the Mlmdnsdi so that the 
Vaiseshika is followed by it in a strict sequence of ideas. 

Again, as we have seen, the Nydya and the Vaiieshtka deal 
primarily with the problem of knowledge; and though the 
latter refers to action too, its treatment of the problem is by 
no means adequate. This is provided by the Mirndnsd now, 
—more specially as it links up the idea of Dharma with 
that of Action. 

Further, as we have seen, there is a broad mention of the 
correct method of interpretation of the sacred books in Nydya, 
and the Vaikshika makes a passing reference to it too. But 
the whole idea needs to be properly elaborated and explained; 
and that is done by the Mimdnsd. 

The four principal questions dealt with by the Mimansa 
are accordingly (i) Dharma; (ii) Action and its relation to 
Dharma; (iii) the subject-matter of the Vedas, with special 
reference to the idea of Dharma and Action; and (iv) the 
method of interpretation of the Vedas, with illustrations, 
by means of which we can understand them aright. 
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have observed in an earlier place that the main idea of 
the Mimansd is based on the character of ahahkdra or the I-as 
an-actor; and it is indeed corresponding to this that Action, 
conceived in its widest significance as Dharma or the Law 
of Life, is the subject-matter of this system. It may be said 
to be a “profound reflection” on the problem of Action, with 
special reference to the character of the mind as well as 
ahankdra-, and, as the special attribute of the one is desire, 
and of the oth er action,—this gives us the connection between 
desire and action, and their corresponding systems of thought, 
—Vaiseshika and the Mintdnsd. 

We have also seen how ahankdra and the soul arc closely 
connected tooj and ahankdra, in the original sense of the 
term, is nothing but the sou! when it is conceived to be an 
actor. As we shall presently see, Vedanta is based on the pure 
character of the soul; and this gives us the connection 
between Mimansd and that system too; and this will explain 
why thev are called Purva-Mlmdnsd and Uttara-Mimdnsd 
respectively: for the line of thought commenced by the 
Mirndnsd is completed by Vedanta, which constitutes the 
last word on the problem of the soul, with reference to both 
knowledge and action. 

The Plan of the Mimansa —The plan of the work, though 
simple like that of the previous systems, is somewhat differ¬ 
ent. It is the longest of aU systems of Hindu Philosophy, 
and is divided into twelve chapters which, with the exception 
of three, each of which has eight parts,—consist of four parts 
each; and each part of a chapter deals with different aspects 
of the four questions which constitute the subject-matter 
of this system. Thus, the author begins by proposing to 
inquire into the nature of Dharma, and tells us what it 
means. He then goes on to state that the subject-matter 
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the Vedas is the same, and that we can understand them 
in this light if we adopt the correct method of interpreting 
them; and this concludes all the four parts of the first 
chapter. 

The second chapter deals with the same problem again,— 
with a fuller account of the Vedas and their contents, and a 
fuller explanation of the method of interpreting them, by 
means of which their hymns of praise addressed to the gods 
can be transformed into statements of the laws of Nature. 

This process is followed throughout the work; and so 
each chapter contains an exposition of the idea of Dharma, 
conceived in its widest significance as action performed in a ‘ 
spirit of sacrifice,—that is, as good, intelligent and joyful 
action,meant for the benefit of all—-together with a reference to 
the Vedas as dealing with this question, the method of inter¬ 
preting them in this light, and a nmnber of examples to 
illustrate this method. Indeed, as the whole system is 
based on the character and function of ahahkdra or the I-as- 
an-actor, it gives us a detailed account of the Law of Action, 
—^its character and scope, origin and effect, the manner 
in which it takes place, its instruments, and relation to 
knowledge, and bearing on the final goal of life; and it con¬ 
cludes with a description of the act of creation as being 
of the essence and end of all that is in the world. ' 

Treatment of the System —^As a summary of each part of 
a chapter of the Mimdnsd has been given in die body of 
the work, it is not necessary to repeat it here. It would 
perhaps be more convenient to put together its main ideas, 
spread all over the text,—relating to Dharma, Action, the 
Vedas, and their method of interpretation, together with 
illustrative examples—as that will enable the reader not only 
to have a clear idea of the character and scope of the system, 
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but also to understand the basic idea of the Vedas as well 
as of the wonderful “stories” of the Epics and the Pumnas, 
w][uch have been constructed on the same model as the 
Vedas, and can be analysed into accounts of the different 
systems of philosophy and religion in the same manner. 


I. DHARMA 


Dharma —Dbarma, says the Mmdnsdf may be defined as 
the highest good; but its idea is not limited to sense-percep¬ 
tion. It arises from action, which is the law of life. Action 
may be divided into natural (or spontaneous) action, and deli¬ 
berate action, which requires an exercise of the intellect; 
and Dharma refers to the latter kind of action; for action 
arising from impulse is not Dharma. It may be said to be ac ■ 
tion conceived as a great sacrifice, and requires knowledge to 
understand it. So long as there is life, all things must conform 
to the Dharma of action; and the highest of such action is 
sacrifice.^ 


II. ACTION 


The Character of Action — Action® is a part of our 
nature, and cannot be renounced. It is eternal and universal, 
and involves a material contact between an object and a 


^ References to Dharma are contained in MS. I, i, r-5, 24-26; iiij, 
1-14; II, i, 9-12; iv, 1-2, 14; and IX, i, r-4. 

Sacrifice means good, intelligent, and joyful action, meant for the 
benefit of all. Such action can transform tlie idea of Nature into that of 
God; that is, if we believe that the action of Nature is good, intelligent, 
and makes for joy, we believe in God as Sat-chit-dnanda. 

* References to Action are to be found in almost every part of the 
Mimdnsd, 
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place. It is characterised by purpose, and consists of parts. 
It means drawing something near to one’s self, and requires 
the use of an organ or limb of the body. It is of many kinds, 
and includes the process of thinking and acquisition of 
knowledge; and we may conceive of it as a whole or in parts, 


Two Classes of Actions — There arc two main classes 
of actions,—natural and deliberate action,—and the latter 
involves the function of the intellect. There can be only one 
deliberate action at a time, and that is the best action that 
can be performed by a person at the time. 

The Cause of Action — The cause of action is some pur¬ 
pose,—a desire to obtain some satisfaaion. It is only the 
living that can have this purpose, while the inanimate can 
but serve the purpose of the animate, and impel them to 
action. 

Purpose — Purpose implies dependence as well as attach¬ 
ment, and arises because of a connection between the actor 
and the objects of life. There are many kinds of purposes 
and actions in life which, however, arc mingled together in 
accordance with a law. The final purpose of all deliberate 
action is improvement or purification, and so it is linked up 
with the idea of sacrifice. 

Men as well as animals have a purpose in action; and there 
is reason to believe that there is purpose in the working of 
the great forces of Nature too; and it expresses itself through 
conflict. There is purpose even in actionlessness. 

Action, purpose, and result are all connected together 
like the Umbs of the body. 

Desire — Desire is the basis of all action, and it is associated 
with knowledge. The notion that all desire is evil is a popu- 
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lar heresy. Desire is connected with action in various ways, 
■ and activity arises from association with desire and the Gu^as 
or the attributes of the objects of Nature. 

Desire is an attribute of the mind; and once it begins, it 
goes on without end, ettpressing itself in newer and newer 
forms. It is necessary to control desires, and we should not 
act under their urge. But it is a law of action that if we sus¬ 
pend one action, we must begin another; and the desires of 
those who make sacrifices should be satisfied. It is not 
possible to renounce all desires; and we can renounce only 
those which constitute a dangerous obstacle in our path. 
But good as well evil desires can be associated with an intel¬ 
ligent action. All desires undergo a change through lapse of 
time. 

The Instruments of Action — Action involves the func¬ 
tion of all the faculties of man,—his senses, mind, ahankdra, 
and the intellect. The soul too has its own share in it. 

Action involves tlie use of a limb of the body or an organ 
of sense. But in all action the mind comes first because of its 
attribute, desire. At the same time the main factor of action 
is ahankdra or the l-as-an-actor; and in all deliberate action 
the decision to act belongs to the intellect. In e’’ery 
case, however, the fruit of action always belongs to the 
soul. 

All these are closely connected together: for instance, when 
the intellect is associated with desire, it acts like the mind. 
Again, the function of the intellect involves the idea of 
Time, which enables us to understand the idea of the soul. 
On the other hand, ahankdra is said to be an aspect of the 
soul when the latter engages in aaion: and the function or 
the mind implies that of ahankdra^ and is linked up with that 
of the senses. 
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Action akd the Forces of Nature — The forces of Nature 
are characterised by action; and there can be no great human 
action without their association. 


Necessity of Knowi.edge — It is necessary to have knowl¬ 
edge to be able to understand the law of action. For in¬ 
stance, we need to understand how it is related to Time, and 
how the latter enables us to have knowledge of the soul. 
The consecration of knowledge means intelligent action. 
But the principle of action should not be deduced from the 
manner of performing it or from the place where it occurs. 


Effort— Action implies effort, which is of three kinds, 
primary, secondary, and neutral,—the last signifying effort 
without any desire for the fruit of action. 

All arc entitled to act, but the manner of the actioii of 
each is different; nor are they entided to the fruit of action. 
But the fruit always belongs to the soul. 

Success in life is due to action. But if we do our best 
and yet fail, we may ascribe the failure to Time. 

Energy— Action and effort imply energy, which means 
activity pervading every part of an organism. We can 
divide energy into parts, but not a unit of action charac¬ 
terised by a single purpose. All actions, however, are 
inter-dependent. 

Change; Improvement: Time— Action implies improve¬ 
ment as weU as change, but not the creation of a new sub¬ 
stance. Progress is the result of various kinds of actions, and 
it is possible to trace it to its source. There is also an element 
of Time m action, but there is no fixed time or place for it. 

All action begins with desire, and the idea of perfection 
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arises later. Perfectioa, purification and sacrifice are syno¬ 
nymous terms, and imply the function of the intellect, whose 
ciiief role is to decide. Intellect accordingly plays a most 
important part in action; and it is progressive,—for in a 
series of intelligent actions, performed in a particular place, 
the last is likely to be the best. 


Option —There is always an option before a deliberate 
action is undertaken. An option is determined by singleness 
of aim, and the decision to exercise it rests with the intellect. 


Habit— Habit arises from a deliberate repetition of an 
action for some considerable length of time; and the innate 
disposition of a person is an important factor in its forma¬ 
tion. 


Action of the Whole Body— When a person acts, he 
does so as a whole entity, and all his faculties take part in 
action in greater or less degree. The body is accordingly 
compared to a chariot, which moves but as a single unit. 

Satisfaction, Pleasure, Joy- All action gives some kind 
of satisfaction to the mind and the soul. Indeed, all other 
instruments of action,—the senses as well as the intellect- 
have their share of satisfaction in it too. 

Pleasure arises because of the action of the mind and 
the intellect; but an interval of time is necessary for its 
recurrence. Pleasure or enjoyment has power to impel a 
person to action; and the motive of pleasure is strong enough 
to lead to the attainment of an objea; but it should not 
cause any pain. 

Those who believe that Nature is the supreme creator 
of life main tain thfit there is no joy in action; but such 
persons really deviate from the norm. 
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Sacrifice —The highest kincT of action is sacrifice, and it 
arises from an inner urge. An act of charity, and dying in 
the detence of some one are acts of sacrifice. 


Animals and Men —Animals too, like men, have a purpose 
in action, and they are all governed by a common law. 
They also have a mind, but have only natural desires; and 
they lack the idea of perfection or purification, which belongs 
only to men. 

Offspring —The instinct to have offspring is obvious. It 
is often stronger than reason, and implies action, and not 
its renunciation. 

None but the living have a desire to procreate, and it 
serves the purpose of Nature; and, in its highest form, it is 
an aa of sacrifice. It is a creative act, and there is always 
harm in indulgence. 

Renunci.ation of Action— There can be no total extinc¬ 
tion of action, for some part of it will always remain. We 
can refrain from action only at the end of our life, when 
all our tasks are done. Indeed, actions meant for the sake 
of Dharrna should always be performed. 

Freedom of the Soul —We can escape from the evil effects 
of action or the bondage of Ufe only by discriminating 
between different kinds of actions; and so one form of 
activity is changed into another and a higher one in this 
way. Indeed, the union of goodness with intelligence makes 
for the best kind of action as well as freedom from the 
bondage of life. 
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III. THE VEDAS AND THEIR SUBJECT-MATTER ' 


Number of Vbdas— The Ve Jas^ are three m number,—R j*, 
S27t3, and ya;Kr, A fourth, called Nigaia, is somjtimes 
aided; but it should really be included in the Yajur. 

Rig Veda and S.uia Veda—A part from certain improve¬ 
ments, the text of the Rig Veda is the same as that of Sdtna 
Veda; and the repetition of certain parts is meant to complete 
the chain of reflection. The name Sdma refers to active 
life; and so we have an account of all that relates to living 
creatures in the Sdma Veda. However, in its absence, we 
may refer to the Rig Veda. 

Mantras and Brahmanas— The Vedas consist of Mantras 
and Brdiimafias,— hymns of praise addressed to the gods, 
and laws of life together with their explanation, respectively. 

SuBjEcr-MATTER OF THE Vedas —^Therc are some who 
believe that the Mantras arc nothing but hymns of praise 
addressed to the gods, and should be understood to refer 
to the offering of sacrifices made with material objects,— 
for that is the simple meaning of words used in the text. 
But we are unable to accept this view, because we find that 
the text, construed even as hymns of praise, makes little 
sense; and, in certain cases, casts reflections on those who 
are otherwise highly esteemed. On the other hand, if we 
construe it in a different manner, and associate it with 
the idea of action, we find that it gives us complete saus- 

«”^er^es to the Vedas are to be found throughom the MirnSnsf. 
References to their contents are contained particularly in I, i, 27*335 “j 
1*535 iii, 1 .15-16.26-35; II.'. 13-49; III. *5-185IV, iih 17-275 VI, i, 
33-435 ii. 17*305!“» 13*27. 315 VII. 1*2, Ii'i25 iii, 12-15, 26-58. 
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faction throughout; and the idea of hymns of praise is 
transformed Into one of laws of life. Where, however, a 
Mantra does not refer to action, it would be found to refer 
to the soul. 


The Problem of the Soul and Action— According to 
some, the Vedas deal with the problem of the soul as their 
principal subject-matter. But this is not correct, for we 
find that they deal with the whole world of Nature, and the 
problem of action, and tell us what actions to perform and 
how to perform them. 

Action and Dharma— The real subject-matter of the 
Vedas is action, and Dharma is founded on their word; and 
it would be meaningless to interpret them in any other 
light. They are an exposition of the Gums or the inherent 
attributes of the objects of Nature, and refer to the laws 
of knowledge as well as action, which constitute the Amda- 
menral problem of life; and we can understand them in 
this light if we interpret their text correctly. 

The At^as of the Mantras of the Vedas are called 
“limbs”, because purpose, action and result are connected 
together like the limbs of the body; and that is their real 
subject-matter. 

Action and Prohibition against Action— The Vedas 
enjoin action, but do not promise their fruit. They contain 
prohibition against action too; but that does not mean 
inaction. It only means prohibition against such aaions as 
ought not to be performed by a good man. 

The Text of the Vedas— All prescribed texts are an 
integral part of the Vedas, and the difference betw’een 
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tlicm is due to the difference in the manner in which their 
ideas have been expressed. Their text is authoritative, and 
no unauthorised additions should be made. Their language 
is perfect, and we should not venture to alter it. It is 
difficult to understand, but it is possible to grasp it by 
means of devotion and proper study. All these things were 
taught long ago, and we have forgotten them; but we can 
understand them again; only we should use the proper 
method of interpretation, and consider them in the light 
of action; and tlien we shall find that they make good sense, 
and are consistent throughout. 

IV. THE METHOD OF INTERPRETATION 

Need of a New Interpretation^-— We cannot have a 
single method of interpretation of the Vedas; but whatever 
method we adopt, it should have a regular plan, and be 
governed by definite rule.s. indeed, if the Vedas have any 
real value, they cannot have the meaning commonly assigned 
to them; and so it is necessary to have a different method of 
interpretation. We are led to the same conclusion by the 
use of certain special terms in the text, such as those in con¬ 
nection with the god Indra. But it is necessary to have a 
regular method of interpreution, and we find that it exists, 
—only it requires skill to use it—for different words have 
to be handled in different waysi. 

Three Ways of Explanation — There are three ways of 
explaining the meaning of words used in the Vedas. We 
may take their common meaning if it is suitable; but, if the 

* References to the method of mtcrpretaiion arc to be found in almost 
every part of the Miminsa, and only a brief summary is attempted here. 
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meaninj of a word has been specially defined, we should 
take it in that sense. On the other hand, if the common 
meaning does not make sense, or if there is no special de¬ 
finition of a word, we should divide it into parts, and take 
the meaning of each part to make up the meaning of the 
whole. 


The Use of Words — The whole idea of the composition of 
the Vedas and the method of their interpretation is based 
on the use of words, and it is necessary to understand it. 


Conflicting Opinions — But dififerent people have different 
ideas about the use of words. There are some who believe 
that if a word refers to Gwjjor or the attributes of the objects 
of Nature, there should be a clear reference to th:se 
attributes. But this is not always possible, for a word may have 
more than one meaning, and refer to more than one idea 
or object. Others believe that a word and its attributes 
should go together, and it should not be divided into parts 
to give its meaning, and that the rules in regard to all words 
should be the same. But this too is not possible; for if a 
word and its attributes should go together, so should a word 
and the object to which it refers. But we know that this is 
not possible. 


The Test of Correctness — Thus we see that we cannot 
lay down any hard and fast rules to get the correct meaning 
of words, and their only test is that they should suit the 
context. This means that an attribute should be in its proper 
place with reference to its object, and nothing should be 
meaningless, and nothing should be left out. Indeed, the 
real test of correemess is the result that can be achieved. 
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"The Use of Language: Verbs and Nouns — Life means 
action, and it has two parts,—its performance, and the doer 
of the deed; and corresponding to this there are two prin¬ 
cipal kinds of words in a language, — verbs and nouns; and 
±e rest are all associated with them. Of these, nouns precede 
verbs, for verbs cannot be used without reference to nouns; 
and verbs are of two kinds,—transitive and intransitive. 

The Best Form of Expression — We have to express our 
ideas by means of language; and the best form of expression 
would be that in which a single word has a single meaning, 
and a single idea can be expressed by means of a single word. 
But if an expression has more than one meaning, it should 
consist of more than one part. If there are equal ideas to 
express, there should be separate statements Ibr each; and 
the close connection of word with word should make for 
perfection of statement, and there should be no gaps any¬ 
where. Where, however, an idea is intricate, and is Ukely 
to cause confusion, it should be described by means of a 
number of statements,— specially where there arc a number 
of parts of an action. These statements should normally 
be separate, and it is not necessary that they should be 
placed in close proximity to one another. Words, the ori¬ 
gin of which can be traced, are the best. 

The Language of the Vedas — It is in the hght of this 
that we have to understand the language of the Vedas. 
Different words have been used to express different ideas 
in different ways; and in a number of cases the text has two 
meanings,—the apparent and the real—both of which are 
consistent in themselves throughout. But die real meaning 
contains a reference to the law of action; and the whole 
composition is of this kind. But it does not appear to be in 
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harmony with the objects described; and so it is necessary 
to reject the apparent meaning of words. But we should do 
so only if it does not refer to the laws of life. 

The Principle of Method of Interpretation —The new 
method of interpretation of the Vedas depends primarily 
on changing the form of words used in the text, by dividing 
them into parts; and there is a principle underlying this 
idea. Thus, wc know that action implies change as well as 
improvement; and corresponding to this the form of words 
has to be changed to make for improvement of the whole 
idea. Similarly, the idea of Time is obtained by means of 
an orderly arrangement of things; and so it is necessary to 
re-arrange the text in an orderly manner to get the idea of 
Time. Again, action is associated with desire, and is 
divisible into parts, while desire changes from time to 
time; and corresponding to this the form of words, expressive 
of these ideas, has to be changed, and they are divided into 
parts. 

The reason for dividing a word into parts is tliat the 
different ingredients of an object can be clearly specified in 
this manner. Again, each parr of a word is separate because 
it corresponds to each part of an action; and it has a bearing 
on the idea of the principal word, except in the case of a 
reference to the great forces of Nature, which are described 
in a different manner. 

An Exact Description —The main reason for dividing a 
word into parts is that the author has himself formed it in 
this manner, in order to describe in the briefest and the 
best manner the constituents of an object. When we give a 
particular name to an object, there is generally a good 
reason for doing so; that is to say, certain qualities are 
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to be described by the name. This can best be 
done when each part of a word refers to a quality; and 
that is what has been done in the words used in the Vedas. 
This, however, is possible only when words are newly 
coined for the purpose; and such is indeed the character 
of a number of words used in the text. When words arc 
arranged in this manner, they can cover the entire range 
of subject-matter of Dharma or the law of life, and their 
meanings can be fixed; and that is what we find in the 
Vedas. There are also certain instructions in connection with 
these words to enable us to understand them. For instance, 
when a name is repeated, we should understand that it is 
for the sake of further explanation. 

The purpose of this form of composition is that the 
properties of objects, which are closely connected with one 
another, should be properly described; and so, if there are 
any examples, they too should be in the same form. There 
is thus no similarity between the original and the new 
meaning of a word; and, as there is an exact correspondence 
between an idea and its form of expression, if a thing 
is not suitable for teaching, or is deemed to be contrary to 
Dharma, it is found to be expressed in a form which cannot 
be understood. 

Meaning of Parts of Words— Each part of a word ac¬ 
cordingly signifies a drcivyo- or a substance in the philoso¬ 
phical sense of the term,^—for it refers to a separate object, 
action, result, or the character of the doer of the deed. Thus, 
we can express the idea of a single action by means of a 
single note, and that is the best mode of expression.* This 

' The Nydya system mentions nine dravyasj^^thc five great * elements”. 
Time, Space, Mind, and the Soul. 

s The manner in which each part of a word, or a letter of the alphabet, 
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;sed on the principle that there is only one exerdsi 
intellect at a time; and it also prevents repetition. Thus, 
each part of a word is separate bwjcause it corresponds to 
each part of an object or action, and has a bearing on the 
idea of the principal word. 

There is, thus, a theory in connection with the idea of 
the division of words into parts, and it enables us to under¬ 
stand the text in a new light. The chief tnerit of this form 
of composition is that it is based on an intelligent plan 
formed by the author himself. It is intentional, because 
we find that it is complete; for when, in accordance with 
. this theory, we put words in their proper place, and nothing 
is left out, it transforms tlie idea of Mantras or hymns of 
praise addressed to the gods into that of laws of life. 


The Krama Method of Recitation — When wc divide 
a word into parts in accordance with this method, wc are 
required to see that it remains altogether intaa, and the 
position of its pans is not changed. Corresponding to this 
we are required to read the text in accordance with Kramay^ 


represents an idea or action may be illustrated by words like UNO, UN¬ 
ESCO, etc., current in these days,—where each IcWcr, U, N, E, S, C, 
and O represents an idea or an object. The ancients, however, went much 
further than this, for they distributed all the drctiyat or concepts of philo¬ 
sophy among the letters of the Samkrt alphabet, so that it was possible 
to give a fixed meaning to each letter, and coin fresh words without diffi¬ 
culty. The modem word-maker works from the opposite side, and forms 
a new word from the first letters of the names of cenain objects; and the 
result often is that a letter may have as many meanings, as there are w’ords 
beginning with it. For instance, the letter A occurs in A.I.R. as well as 
F.A-0.; but it«rcfers to all in the one (AU-India-Radio), and agnculcure 
(Food and Agriculture Organization) in the other case. This is not 
possible in the ancient system. 

* Krama is a peculiar method of reading the Vedic text, according to 
which the reading proceeds from the first member,—word, syllable or letter 
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enables us to understand its new meaning in terms 


of action. 

It may be argued tliat this is not possible. But there is a 
reference to the iCrawa method of recitation in the sacred 
books; and we find that a Mantra or a hymn of praise ad¬ 
dressed to the gods is transformed into Vidhi or a law of life 
by its means. The text of the Vedas,—wherever it is found 
that it does not make sense—should accordmgly be inter¬ 
preted in accordance with the Krama method of its reading. 

In a number of cases the meaning of the principal word 
can be understood by means oi Krama, and that of others 
by reference to the principal word. When wc pronounce a 
word according to Krama, the whole word should remain 
intact; and if we have to break up its form, it should be done 
immediately, when it would give us the required meaning. 

The Krama method of recitation is not intended to re¬ 
gulate time; and the the reason for changing the form of a 
word is that it does not make sense otherwise. There are 
certain words which express their own idea completely; 
but even they need to be divided into parts when read in 
accordance with Krama, though there should be no change 
in their meaning. 

There is good reason for following Krama method of 


—to the second; then the second is repeated and connected with the third; 
and then the third is repeated and connected with the fourth, an so on. 
This ensures that words arc properly divided into parts, and no part is 
left out. Thus, when we read the word Prakrit according toKrama, it has 
to be Pra-kr, kr-ti, so that the whole is dearly divided into Pra-kr-ti, and 
its correct meaning is an older form of iti) that is to say {kr, ‘to act’) 
action, (j>ra, ‘great’ or ‘going forth’) which is great or is going forth.” 
Prakrti accordingly means “great action about to begin or to go forth”; 
and this fits into the idea of the SdAkhya, which tells us that Prakrti is a 
state of equilibrium of 'the three Gunas, and is followed by action or 
evolution into different forms of life (SS. I, 60-66). 
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recitation, for the design of division into parts is indicated 
by its means. But the meaning of words is not obtained by 
adding up their parts. We should read the text properly 
according to Krama, and analyse words according to correct 
grammatical rules, when we shall be able to get their redl 
meaning. But the same word should have the same mean¬ 
ing throughout. 


The Principal Word — The principal word used in the text 
has a special significance, and without it the text itself 
would become meaningless. On the other hand, if the 
principal cause of action is not clear, or is not expressed by 
the principal word, the explanation should be contained 
in the text itself, and it should not be necessary to divide 
the principal word into parts, although a number of other 
words may have to be divided. 

The method of division of words into parts applies, as 
a rule, to the principal or the most important words; and if 
there are a number of such words in a sentence, they should 
be regarded as synonyms. The meaning of the principal 
word is obtained by dividing it into parts, while that of its 
synonyms without it. With regard to the rest, we should 
change their form if their meaning does not appeal to reason. 
But it is necessary to have knowledge to be able to under¬ 
stand the meaning of some synonyms; while in certain 
cases we have to “negotiate” their meaning, though not in 
the case of die best synonyms. 

It is important to understand the meaning of principal 
words, as that enables us to understand the rest,—and it can 
be done by means of the Krama method of reciting the 
text, while that of others by reference to the principal word. 
But we should adhere to the order of words used in the text. 

In the case of principal words the parts which have the 
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same meaning should be in close proximity to one another; 
and if a single note expresses the idea of an important thing, 
such notes should all be found together, and the things 
themselves should have the same maker. 

All things are connected together in accordance with a 
law; and even so the meaning of all expressions is connected 
with the principal word. This, however, does not apply to 
the meaning of parts of words where the great forces of 
Nature are concerned. In other cases it should be possible 
to have this connection, which should enable us to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the text. On the other hand, if the 
principal word is removed, we cannot understand the text 
at all. 

A Disguise —^Thus we see that it is the law of life that has 
been described in the Vedas in this “veiled” manner. The 
secret of this method consists in dividing words into parts; 
and that is the meaning of seeing through their “disguise”. 
The common meaning of a word is its meaning vs'ithout this 
“disguise” or division into parts; and so a “disguise” may 
be said to be a collection of qualities, which can be under¬ 
stood by means of inference; and seeing through this 
“disguise” consists in our ability to know how things are con¬ 
nected with one another. We know that there is a “disguise”, 
because we can pierce through it, and find out the correct 
meaning of the text. But it requires knowledge, deep con¬ 
centration, devotion of a lifc-ome, and a measure of good 
fortune to succeed. 

How TO UNnERSTAND THE Text —^We Can understand the 
real meaning of the text of the Vedas in the same manner 
as we understand the laws of life relating to animals, that 
is, by means of inference. 
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HREE Ways of RECriATiON —There arc instructions in re¬ 
gard to the manner of reading the text, each of which has a 
bearing on the method of interpreting it. In some cases 
we are required to sing aloud, in others to recite silently, 
while yet in others to read in a normal tone. The first 
implies tliat we have to change the form of words even as 
we do in singing; the second that no change should be made, 
—^for no words are uttered; and the third tlrat we may do 
as circumstances require, and the meaning would, in any 
case, be the same. 


Narrative Form —It is natural for a person to narrate 
action,—of some person or past time; and this enables us to 
understand that there is a description of action in narrative 
form in the Vedas. 


Meaning of Contradictions —We sometimes find that the 
latter part of a statement contradias an earlier one; and we 
should fake it that this is intentional, and meant to indicate 
that we have to divide words into parts to understand their 
meaning. Similarly, if we find that the text contains some¬ 
thing tliat is incongruous, or casts reflection on some one 
otherwise held in high esteem, we should conclude that 
it requires a new interpretation; but the latter should be 
consistent throughout. 

Utility and Beauty —^Again, if we find that the description 
of an object is inconsistent, we should attach more impor¬ 
tance to the object than to its description; and if there is an 
inconsistency between an object and its use, we should 
attach more im|>ortance to its use. Indeed, meaning is 
more important than elegance of expression; but language, 
like a garment, should have both utility and beauty,—though 
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Utility or meaning comes first. But there should be a method 
in our work, and we should be able to combine parts with the 
whole, and select the best meaning, when we shall find 
that there is both beauty and utility in the contents of the 
text. 


Predominant Thought —There can be only one pre¬ 
dominant thought at a time, and it must produce its own effect 
or result; and we should bear this in mind in our attempt 
to understand the text. In certain cases, however, we can 
understand the meaning without any difficulty from the 
context or the effect that is produced; and where there is a 
doubt about an occurrence, it can be understood from its 
description,—for there is nothing that cannot be described 
in words. 


How TO Discover a New Meaning —^As when we discover 
an error in a course of action, we adopt some other means 
to remove the defect, we should do the same in connection 
with the text,—that is, find out some other means of getting 
the correct meaning. In some cases we have to repeat the 
same process, svhile in others we have to find out where 
the weakness lies. But we should be satisfied only when we 
find that the whole thing is both intelligent and good. 

The Best Meaning— We can accept the meaning of words 
in their natural form only if it is the very best; but it should 
not be derived from some detached or casual remark, except 
in special cases. It should not be obtained by breaking up 
the unity of idea, or by mixing up words. The best result is 
obtained by dividing words into parts; but we should take 
care to see that the whole text is connected together, and 
has an unbroken unity throughout. 
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Substitute Expression— A substimte expression can be 
used only if it has the same meaning as the original word. 
Blit it is not always easy to find an exact substitute] and to 
that extent the language of the text, which is otherwise per¬ 
fect, may be said to be imperfect. 


Two Meanings: Nfj.d of Selection — When we get t^’o 
meanings of a word, we must make up our minds as to which 
of the two we should accept] and we may find that the one 
we do has little connection with the ordinary meaning of the 
word. But the new meaning can transform the whole idea 
of the text, and the words retain their new character through¬ 
out. 


Two Series — In this method of interpretation there are 
two series of words,—the original one, and that formed by 
means of division into parts; and we should see that tliey 
correspond each to each in an exact order. It is based on the 
substitution of one fqrm of a word for another, and is like an 
exchange,—a strictly equal one. It means a new approach 
to the Vedas, and throws a new light on their value; but we 
cannot understand them properly unless we consider them in 
the light of action, and believe that they regard it as necessary. 

Need of Knowledge — In case of difficulty or doubt there 
are suggestions in the text itself to guide us. But it is neces¬ 
sary to have knowledge to be able to understand the idea in 
this manner. The design of composition is such that each 
part is connected with tlie other, and there is no lack of words 
to complete the sense. 

Newly Coined Words — We can get only the main idea 
by changing the form of words, while the subsidiary ones 
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are obtained by means of words which lie in close proximity. 
There is, however, no difficulty in understanding the real 
meaning of the text in this manner. A number of words have 
been newly coined to fit into this scheme, and each succeed¬ 
ing idea is connected with the preceding one. Indeed, it is 
possible to have this system because a number of new words 
have been coined in this way. But all words are not of this 
kind; and a number of existing words, where suitable, have 
also been used. A single word can describe a composite ac¬ 
tion in this manner; and when wc change its form, all that 
is required is that the new meaning should be formed out 
of the meaning of its parts. But we have to use our intelli¬ 
gence to fix upon the meaning. 

Meaning of Purification — Indeed, it is necessary to use 
our intelligence in interpreting the text, specially if there is 
a confiict of opinion. Certain ideas have been expressed 
by means of similes; and the “purification*’ or correct for¬ 
mation of a word really means that it is being expressed 
more exactly than before,—that is, by means of its division 
mto parts. When die form of a word is changed, there is an 
implication that it has not been clearly expressed in its origi¬ 
nal form. Tliis, however, may not always be so; and we may 
change its form because it has been stated that we should 
do so. 

Difficult Expressions — It is not always easy to describe 
an action in words; and so, if we find that a certain expres¬ 
sion is unsuitable, we must not suppose that it is meaningless; 
and we may have to divide it into parts to understand it. 

Condition of a New .Meaning — We must not make any 
alteration in the language of the text; and if a word has a 
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bearing on the idea of action, we should accept its meaning 
without changing its form. When w-e change the form of a 
word, the meaning may appear to be unusual; but we will 
not err, because certain technical terms have been used to 
guide us. The real meaning of a word is often very different 
from its common one, and we can understand it by dividing 
it into parts, or by referring it to its origin or root. In case 
of doubt, we may take its common meaning, though it may 
not be its Vedic sense,—for the latter is usually obtained by 
dividing it into parts. There is nothing irregular in this 
method of division, for the whole word remains intact, and 
at the same time we are able to get the conect meaning of 
the text. However, roots of words should not be divided into 
parts; and the roots and parts of the same word should, as 
far as possible, not be mixed together. 

How TO Divide a Word into Parts — When we divide 
a word into parts, we may commence with the first part and 
go on step by step to the last, or we may begin with the last 
and go back step by step to the first,—as suits us best; and 
when the plan of the most important part has been fixed, 
the rest will be found to fit into the whole scheme. This 
applies to single words as well as to compounds. 

Miscellaneous Rules — This method of interpretation is 
not governed by any hard and fast rules; but there are cer¬ 
tain directions to guide us, and they may be summed up as 
follows;— 

When to Divide a Word into Parts— It is not necessary 
to divide all words into parts to understand their meaning. 
We should do so when the text does not make sense other¬ 
wise. 
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Effect of Division into PARTS—When the fonn of a word 
is changed in this manner, it becomes an entirely new 
word, with no connection with its original form. 

Uniformity of Meaning—T he same word should have 
the same meaning throughout; and the meaning of a funda¬ 
mental word cannot be obtained from some other word. 

Selection of Meaning —If a word can be interpreted in 
t^vo ways, which are equally balanced, we should divide 
it into parts only if it serves some special purpose. We 
should select the meaning that suits the context best, and 
has a bearing on the idea of action or a law of life. 

Words Connoting Action— The form of words connoting 
action should, as far as possible, not be changed. 

Cause and Effect —If there is mention of a result, we 
should see that we get a reference to its cause as well. 

Fitness of JMfaning —When we get a new meaning of a word 
by dividing it into parts, it should fit into the whole con¬ 
text, and not stand in isolation by itself. 

AlTTHORiTY of the Sruti— The meaning of the entire text 
should be m accordance wi± the teachings of the iruti, and 
that will convince us of its correctness. We shall find that the 
description of ideas and objeas is so accurate, that they appear 
to be like living creatures. 

No Arbitrary Meaning —We cannot give any meaning 
we like to a word, for there is often a good reason for the 
meaning that is assigned to it. We should bear in mind 
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that each action is meant to secure an object, and requires 
that necessary means should be provided for the purpose. 
There must also be a sequence of cause and eifect. We must 
bear all this in mind when w'e attempt to find out the mean¬ 
ing of an obscure word by reducing it to its rudimentary form. 
Indeed, the meaning can be regarded ds properly fixed only 
when it yields a proper result; and, in any case, it must arise 
from the word itself, with all its parts intact. 

1'he Idea of a God —We can understand the idea of a 
large number of gods by dividing their names into parts. 
The planets too are a kind of gods. There are also a large 
number of other names the real meaning of which can be 
obtained in the same manner. 

Confirmation of AIeaning —When we divide a word into 
parts, the meaning should be obtained from the parts of the 
word itself; and there should be a confirmation of it as we 
proceed with the text. 

Rules of Grammar —We should divide words into parts in 
stria accordance with the rules of granunar, and follow the 
best grammarians. We should bear in mind that there is 
unity of idea underlying the whole text, and we must not 
omit any part. In case of doubt we should consult competent 
teachers, though there may be a difference of opinion among 
them too. 

Result of Bad Arrangement—I f words or their parts are 
badly arranged, we cannot get the correa meaning. 

New Expressions —If an expression has never before been 
used, its form should not be changed, unless there are 
directions in the text itself requiring us to do so. 
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Definition of Meanings —If the meaning of a word has 
not been defined in the text, we cannot define it ourselves. 
We may divide it into parts to get its meaning; but it cannot 
come to possess any new properties by reason of this division. 

A Single Action—W ords which express the idea of a single 
action should not be divided into parts. 

Dropping of Parts —When we divide a word into parts, 
some parts which have the same meaning may be dropped. 

Parts with the Same Meaning — ^The parts of words 
which liave the same meaning should be in dose proximity 
f to one another; and this rule applies to all principal words, 

Varutions —^All words should have the same meaning 
throughout; and if there are any variations, they should 
be specified. 

Interpretation of Vedic Hymns: Rig Veda —In the Rig 
Veda we usually get the correct meaning of words by dividing 
them into parts. In a number of cases, however, there is no 
conflict between the new and the original meaning of words. 
But it would, as a rule, be advisable to divide words into 
parts, and then we can always check up whether the meaning 
IS correct or not. 

The Gdyatri verses and certain other hymns have to be 
interpreted by means of division of words into parts. There 
are, however, a number of words which have to be interpreted 
in a dilferent way. But we must not mix up words, or omit 
any part of the text, and need to use our intelligence to 
interpret it. 

In the hymns of the Rig Veda, beginning with the word 
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Manota, the form of words should not be changed. We can 
understand their meaning in different ways; and, in certain 
cases, from the effect they produce. 

In the Pavamdna hynms, sung at the Jyotishptm sacrifice, 
it is necessary to change the form of words. We are also per¬ 
mitted to make a change in the text at our discretion. The 
words used are quite new, and the method of interpretation 
depends on the nature of the text; and the only test is that 
we should be able to understand it properly. 

Sama Veda —^The different Sdman hymns constitute a single 
whole, and can be understood by dividing words into parts. 
But this need not be done in all cases,—specially in connec¬ 
tion with words which refer to action. In the Brhat-saman 
and Rathantara-sdman hymns it is necessary to divide words 
into parts. 

Special Gvses —There are also some special cases wliich 
need to be dealt with in a special manner. 

NUMBEE.S —For instance, there are certain special ideas attach¬ 
ing to numbers, and we have to use our intelligence to 
understand them. We may take these numbers as a whole 
or in parts, and they may also be compared to certain things. 
But we should accept what the sacred books say about them; 
and the idea of their totals is important. 

Phenomena of Nature— The idea of the great phenomena of 
Nature has been dealt w’ith in a special manner. The new 
and the full moon belong to this class, for they are governed 
by their own laws. 

Desires of Animals —The idea of the attributes of animals 
cannot be obtained by means of division of words into 
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parts, for they have their own characteristics; and the theory 
of the division of words into parts does not apply to them, 
because the nature of their impelling force is different 
But we can represent the function of their mind and its 
relation to desire by means of division of words into parts; 
though even this is not possible in all cases. The desires of 
animals are accordingly described in a special manner, 
which may appear to be new, but is significant, and would 
be found to be appropriate too. The language of the text in 
connection with matters of sex is sometimes plain, and 
sometimes ornate, as occasion requires; but we can under¬ 
stand the idea by piercing through the “disguise” of words. 

The Test of Correctness —^The test of correctness is the 
result that is achieved. But if we divide a word into parts 
and find that the meaning of one part fits into that of the 
following tw'o, we may take it that it is correct; and then we 
can arrange our ideas of action by means of inference. This 
method of interpretation involves a complete substitution of 
one meaning for another,—with a new natural order of 
conneaion between words—which would itself be a test 
of its correctness; and, according to jfaimini,^ it would be 
stupid to ask for more. 

The Value of this Method— This method of interpretation 
means a new approach to the Vedas, and throws a new 
light on their value. The special character of this explanation 
is that it enables us to understand lire working of the laws of 
Nature and the great forces associated with them, which are 
otherwise unintelligible. In this manner we can understand 
the nature of desire and its relation to action, and several 
other things. Indeed, the very idea of the Mantras or hymns 
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•raise addressed to the gods is transformed into that 
account of the great laws of Nature,—thus making for the 
glory and greatness of the-Vedas. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The Subject-matter of the Vedas— The Vedas, as the 
Mimdnsd has explained, deal wijcli the many problems of 
Nature and Man in a number of ways, and with great 
precision, beauty and wealth of description. Nature consists 
of an infinite variety of objects, and is governed by a number 
of laws; but, in spite of apparent conflict, it is characterised 
by a fundamental unity. Man consists of his body and soul; 
and the body is said to consist of intellect, ahankdra or the 
I-as-an-actor (where the soul is conceived to be a non- 
actor), mind, and the senses of knowledge and action. We 
cannot conceive of die soul by itself, and so can diink of it 
only in terms of these faculties of man; and man is associated 
with the objects of Nature through desire, purpose or aim; 
and seeks, by their means, some satisfaction, pleasure, or 
good,—with perfection or purification as his final goal. All 
life is characterised by action; and action,—deliberate 
action—conceived as Dharma or sacrifice, is the subject- 
matter of the Vedas; and all diat is included in it has been 
described in a variety of forms, and can be understood by 
means of the method of interpretation explained by the 
Mimdnsd. 

Three Ways of Explanation —The Mimdnsd then goes 
on to give us a number of illustrations to explain its idea.'*^ 

* These illustrations are to be found scattered throughout the Mimama, 
and the reader may consult the Glossary and Index to the Mimdnsd. 
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It tells US that there are three ways of understanding the 
text of the Vedas: by means of (i) the common meaning 
of words, (ii) special definitions given in the text itself, 
and (iii) division of words into parts. It also tells us that, 
though all tliese are different from one another and there 
is often little in common between them, the common mean¬ 
ing of words is not, sometime^!, without a connection with 
their meaning obtained by means of division into parts; 
and this has been rendered possible because a number of 
words used in the text have been newly coined for the 
purpose,—though old existing words have also been used. 
It then gives us a number of illustrations to explain the 
different methods of interpreting the text,—with special 
reference to the problems dealt with by the sacred books. 


The Common Meaning —^The first method, based on the 
common meaning of words, does not require any specif 
illustration; but the Mimdtisd tells us that certain words, 
specially those bearing on the idea of action, should not be 
divided into parts. Indeed, it has been laid down as a 
fundamental principle of this method of interpretation, that 
we should at first take the common, current meaning of 
words; and it is only when they do not make sense, or are 
otherwise unsatisfactory, that we should divide them into 
parts to imderstand their real meaning. 


Special Definitions —The Mimdnsd contains a number of 
names the meaning of which has been specially defined,— 
and they relate to both Nature and Man; and we are re¬ 
quired to accept this meaning in preference to any other. 


Division of Words into PARis—The largest number of 
names, however, are those the meaning of which can be 
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Obtained by means of their division into parts. But, as 
special definitions and meanings obtained in this manner 
are often connected together, we have combined illustrations 
for both. 

Nature and the Gods —There are a number of eitpressions 
of this kind that refer specially to Nature. The gods, for 
instance, are said to represent the great forms and forces 
of Nature, which, as the Sdnkhya tells us, include the 
Intellect, Ahankdra, Mind, the ten senses, the five great 
“elements” and their respective properties; and so the 
principal gods of the Vedas refer to all of these. Some of 
them refer also to the soul; and so the Mvndnsd refers to a 
number of them,— Agni, Indra^ and Soma,—Vdyu and 
Vishnu, Mitra and Vartma, Heaven and Earth and Visve- 
devas (All-gods), and explains the meaning of many of 
them, and tells us how to understand the rest by dividing 
their names into parts. The planets too are said to be a 
kind of gods, and we are told how to understand their idea. 

Nature and Sacrifice: the Vedi —Nature is also repre¬ 
sented in a number of other ways,—by means of its objects 
as well as other forms,—grass, herbs, and trees—curd, 
milk, and water—animals, sudra, or a “woman”; while 
“sweet” water means Nature “sweetened” into the idea 
of God by means of sacrifice or good, intelligent and joyful 
action. Indeed, the whole world of Nature has been 
conceived in terms of action or a great sacrifice, in which 
Man too has an important place; and so we have a picture of 
this great Sacrifice, with its Vedi or great platform, in the 
midst of measured ground,—made of bricks of different 
kinds, each in its proper place,—sprinkled with holy water 
and covered with grass. Then there are the materials of 
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'slmfilce,—fragrance and flowers, fniits and medicinal plants, 
and grains of all kinds, with rice above the rest; and all these 
refer to the world of Nature in the midst of which we live. 
Then there is the “sacrificer”, and the “priests” who help him 
to make the sacrifice; and they refer respectively to the soul 
and the faculties of man,—his intellect, ahankdra, mind and 
the senses—by means of which he acts. 


Sacrificial Posts and Animals — Then there are a mim- 
ber of sacrificial posts, and animals tied to them with ropes; 
and these are meant to illustrate the inborn tendencies of 
man, and the different kinds of actions he performs. 


Fire and Clarified Butter — The fire is then kindled, 
the gods invoked in due form, and clarified butter and a 
number of things mixed with it poured into the flames; and all 
this is meant to illustrate the idea and character and scope of 
intelligent action, and its association with goodness in the 
life of man. 


Explanation of Terms — All these terms have been ex¬ 
plained at considerable length and with great wealth of detail 
in the Mimdnsd. Thus “measuring the sacrificial ground” 
means “using the mind” in an intelligent action in the world; 
Vedi or the raised platform refers to Nature; the “bricks” 
used in constructing it are desires of different kinds,—and 
those placed in the middle are neutral or disinterested 
desires. Similarly, water, grass, flowers, fruits, grains, and 
medicinal plants symbolise the life-sustaining, gracious, and 
healing powers of Nature. Fire, as tlie Mimdnsd tells us, 
refers to the intellect; and so all that is done in connection 
with it signifies action and its purification, in which the gods 
or the great forces of Nature play a most important part. 
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“sacrificer” is the soul; and the four Ritvij priests are 
the four faculties of roan,—his intellect, ahankara, inind, 
and the senses respectively. The sacrificial posts, yupa and 
svaru^ refer to disinterested action and action with a purpose 
respectively; while the rope tied round an animal refers to 
the innate characteristics and tendencies vtith which a crea¬ 
ture is born. 

Other Illustrations — There are a large number of other 
expressions with a similar explanation. For instance, the 
hand represents the idea of action; so does the term prskfha; 
while “conquest of everything” signifies intelligent action. 
Early morning work means the best work; Sdman is “active 
life”; kapdla (the alms-bowl) and life in the forest refer to 
renunciation of action; while _/a/)a (silent repetition of a sacred 
name) and an oblation offered to deceased ancestors signify 
action that is free from desire for fruit. 

The Sun and Moon — The Mlmdnsd tells us that Agni 
or fire refers to the intellect; and the idea of the Sun is the 
same. The Moon, on the other hand, refers to the mind, 
which has desire for its special attribute; and so all that re¬ 
lates to Soma or the Moon,—for the idea of the two is the 
same—refers to the mind or to desire. Thus no-moon signi¬ 
fies the merger of the mind in the intellect,—for the Moon 
is said to dwell with the Sun on the no-moon night; the new- 
moon refers to the birth of tlie mind in the form of desire; 
the changes of the moon to the changes of die mind and its 
desires; while the full-moon signifies the fulfilment of desire 
through action, or the union of the mind with the intellect, 
—^for the fiill-moon is said to be like the Sun. 

Desire and its Satisfaction — The idea of desire and 
its satisfaction is also expressed in many other ways. The 
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'bricks” used in the construction of Vedi or the sacrificial 
platform, refer to desire,—signifying that Nature (Vedi) 
consists of innumerable objects of desire. The idea of differ¬ 
ent kinds of desire is expressed in the same manner: for 
instance, the idea of desire with a purpose, and neutral de¬ 
sires, without any particular object,—^and so meant for 
the benefit of all—is expressed by means of certain speci¬ 
fied “bricks” used in the construction of the Vedi. Similarly, 
the word chhanda (w'hich has a number of meanings, in¬ 
cluding ‘pleasure’) signifies desire regarded as an obstacle in 
our path. Sweetmeats and cakes as w'ell as other articles of 
food and drink and dress refer to desires and their satisfac¬ 
tion. The mass of people refers to diflFerent kinds of desires, 
—some good, some bad—like the people themselves; and 
there are similar ideas associated with common things, like 
acts of buying and selling, eating cooked and uncooked food, 
wearing clothes, giving in charity, and offering sacrifices. 
Indeed, the whole world is conceived to be full of objects 
of desire,—for the very basis of life, specially family-life, is 
desire,—and so the'birth of a son symbolises the satisfaction 
of desire. 

Man and Woman — These illustrations have a great bear¬ 
ing on the ancient idea of human life and its relations. For 
instance, Man refers to the whole human race, and includes 
Woman too. But Woman, conceived as a special instrument 
of creation, is said to symbolise the idea of Nature or Prakrti; 
and so, as the latter is said to be characterised by uncon¬ 
sciousness, “woman”, we are told, can neither have knowledge 
nor property. But we have to imderstand the sense in which 
the term is used,—for all the disabilities associated with a 
“woman” refer to her idea as a symbol of the creative power 
of Prakrti. But woman, conceived as a living creature, is a 
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co-partner of man in everyrliing,—knowledge, property, 
and deeds of sacrifice—even as the Mimdnsd tells us. 

The Four Castes We have to understand the idea of the 
four castes in the same maimer. They are said to be Brdhma- 
?ia, Kshatriya, Vaifya, and Siidra-, and the Mimdnsd tells us 
that the Brdhmana refers to the intellect, while the §udra to 
the objects of Nature; and then, if we obtain the meaning of 
the remaining two names in accordance with the method 
explained in the Mimdnsd, we find that ^tKshatriya refers 
to ahahkdra and the mind, while the Vaiiya to the senses 
of knowledge and action. Thus it is only the first three 
“castes” that can be included in the idea of a living creature 
or Man, and all the characteristics of a human being can be 
applied to them; while the iudra, referring as he does to tlie 
objects of Nature, can only be described in terms of the 
character of Prakrti,—ihal is, unconscious, and incapable 
of acquiring knowledge or property. Indeed, the ^dra is 
like a “woman” in the sense in which the latter is sj^mbolic 
of the idea of Prakrtv, and,"as the latter,—even as the Sdnkhya 
tells us—exists for the sake of purusha or the soul, so is a 
“woman” said to live for her purusha or “man.” There is, 
however, a small difference between the idea of a “woman” 
and a iiidra. A woman is, indeed, an instrument of creation; 
but she can also be conceived as a supporter of life, for 
she gives milk to her young; and botli are characteristic 
of Prakfti, conceived as the original source of life. But the 
primary emphasis is on the creative power of a woman 
when she is conceived to be symbolic of the idea of Nature 
or Prakrti. But we can conceive of the objects of Nature as 
supporting the life of creatures too; and so it is possible to 
conceive of them independently of the idea of a “woman”, 
when she is regarded as a supporter of life. As the iridra 
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refers to the objects of Nature, he is accordingly the supporter 
or “servant” of the living or tlie first three “castes”. It is in 
this manner that the character of the iudra and a “woman” 
has been described in the sacred books; and we need to under¬ 
stand the exact meaning of these terms and the sense in which 
they are used to be able to grasp their original idea. 

The Four Stages of Life —The Mimdnsd also contains a 
reference to the four stages of human life,—that of a student, 
a householder, a dweller in the forest, and a renouncer of all 
actions. It tells us that the first is not meant for pleasure, 
but for acquiring knowledge. We have an experience of 
desire and its satisfaction at the next stage, and it also enables 
us to understand the idea of action performed as a sacrifice, 
—for the head of the family thinks of the family in preference 
to himself, and all his actions ate meant for the benefit of all 
its members. The third stage is one where the idea of femily 
is extended to the whole world, and a person arts for the 
benefit of all creatures; and the last stage is that when he 
must pass away, and so renounce everything. 

S-tCRlFlCE —The idea of sacrifice has a special significance in 
the Mtnidnsd, for it deals with the problem of Dharma, which 
is nothing but action performed as a sacrifice. It tells us 
that sacrifice means good as well as intelligent action, which 
purifies both the doer of the deed and the materials used in 
connection with action; and then we have a number of refer¬ 
ences to homa, rdjasilya, jyotishtoma, a preliminary sacrifice, 
supplementary sacrifice, bone-sacrifice, renewal of sacrifice, 
consecration of animals, offering of five cups, and dying in 
the midst of a sacrifice,—together with the names of a number 
of ceremonies and articles used in connection with them. 
All this is meant to explain the idea of action, conceived in 
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me wiaest sense of the term,—including all that is in Nature 
and Man, working in accordance with a law that is botli 
intelligent and good, and preserves and sustains the 
universe. 
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Animals and Men —We have observed that an animal 
refers to the objects of Nature, and man to living creatures, 
—specially the human race. But certain special ideas have also 
been associated with certain animals: for instance, the cow 
refers to the senses of knowledge, the horse to the senses of 
action, and the goat to action. 

Figures of Speech —There are also a number of figures of 
speech in the text. For instance, certain objects have been 
personified: Sarasvati is the name of a woman as well as a 
river; and a “woman” and “water” both refer to Nature or 
Prakjrti. Hence Sarasvati refers to Nature or Prakcti, and is 
represented as a goddess. Similarly, desire is personified 
as a god; but not so Time, for it is an unfailing cause of decay. 
The human body is described as a cheriot, for the latter moves 
as a single unit, and the body acts in the same manner too; 
while words once uttered are compared to the action of a 
sword, because they are beyond recall. 


Significance of Numbers —There is a special significance 
attaching to certain numbers: for instance, the numbers three, 
six, eleven, and sixteen all refer to the mind in its different 
aspects: three, where the mind may, for practical purposes, 
be identified with the intellect; six, when it is associated with 
only the senses of knowledge; eleven where it is associated 
with both the senses of knowledge and action; and sixteen 
where it is associated with the ten senses of knowledge and 
action, and the five properties of the five great “elements”. 
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There is no reference to the number twenty-one in the 
Mimdnsd', but it occurs in later literature, where it refers to 
the mind in association with the ten senses and their ten 
objects,—^tlie great “elements” and their properties. 

Similarly, the number five refers to the five senses of 
knowledge or of action; and ten to the ten senses of 
knowledge and action combined. The number ten also 
refers to the idea of multiplication, and one-tenth to that 
of division. 

There are also a number of other ideas associated with 
numbers: for instance, the numbers 8, 12, 33, 34, 112, and 
1200 all refer to Nature or Prakrti ,—^its divisions, variety, or 
vastness, as the case may be. The number twelve refers also 
to Time and the intellect; thirteen and four signifiy complete¬ 
ness, and thirteen may also refer to the soul; fifteen implies 
a sudden retirement from active life; seventeen refers to the 
“subtle body” as well as the intellect or the soul, as should 
suit the context; twenty-six refers to God; while a thousand 
signifies something indefinitely large, or a long duration of 
time during which the laws of Nature operate. 

The Original Idea of the Vedas— These and several other 
illustrations are scattered throughout the Mvndttsd, and they 
give us a new idea of the Vedas as dealing with the great laws 
of Nature, with special reference to the life of Man. They 
have been described in a new form,—clear, concise, exact, 
and accurate-—and yet full of life, colour and variety, which 
can be understood by means of the method of interpretation 
it has explained. It tells us that the same principle has also 
been applied to later works, called smfti ,—for they too 
deal with the same problems of life,—only they lay special 
emphasis on the character of the soul and the place of 
God in the scheme of the universe. 
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The Importance of the Mimansa —The Mitndnsa accord¬ 
ingly occupies a most important place, not only among 
the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, but all ancient and 
sacred literature. It covers the principal range of the subject- 
matter of the Vedas; and, as the same ideas have been repeated 
in later literature hi different forms,—by enabUng us to un¬ 
derstand the Vedas, it enables us to understand the central 
idea of all sacred books,—the huti as well as the stni'ti —for 
they are all governed by the same method of interpretation, 
and have the same forms of expression,—the difference be¬ 
tween them being one of degree rather dian kind. Indeed, it 
contains the substance of some of the most important ideas of 
ancient science, philosophy, and religion, and gives us a 
picture of the customs, manners, and ways of life of the 
people of the times; and so it is possible to re-const'uct the 
ancient edifice of thought and life by its means. A number 
of ancient ideas,—specially tliose relating to the “caste-sys¬ 
tem” and the siidra, the four stages of life, the status of 
“woman”, the conception of sacrifice and the renunciation of 
action—may not be the same as those of later times or our 
own; but that would only show how many changes have 
taken place during the interveniag years. 


IX 

THE YOGA SYSTEM 

From Mimansa to Yoga: Meaning of Yoga —After the 
Mimdnsd comes Yoga^ based on the character of the intellect. 

The word Yoga has a number of meanings in Sanskrt', but 
it has been specially defined by the author of this system as 
consisting in the control of the activities of ±e mind; and its 
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object is said to be to produce wholeness or harmony of life, 
and to reduce pain to a minimum. 

The reference to the control of the activities of the min rt 
is significant, for it can be exercised only by what is higher 
than the mind,—namely, the intellect, which is the basis of 
tins system. We have observed that the Mimansd is based on 
the character of ahahkdra or the I-as-an-actor^ but its last 
chapter deals with the problem of sex life, as a part of 
creative action; and that is specially associated with desire or 
the activity of the mind, and needs to be properly regulated 
and controlled. As the intellect is higher than both mind and 
afiankdra, we are thus able to make an easy transition from 
Mundfud to Yoga. 

The Problem of Yoga — We have seen that Nydya and 
Vcaieshika deal chiefly with the problem of knowledge, 
while the Mimdnsd is concerned with that of action. Yoga 
attempts to integrate both knowledge and action, and to give 
us an idea of wholeness or harmony of life, by means of 
which all pain can be reduced to a minimum 

Sankhya and Yoga — The removal of pain is the chief 
problem of the Sankhya too, and it examines the relation of 
knowledge to action at considerable length,—^for it too par¬ 
takes of the character of the intellect, and lays special em¬ 
phasis on discrimination, an attribute of the int^ect, as a 
means of securing freedom from pain. But its object is more 
to amplify than to integrate the different points of view of 
knowledge and action; and so it comes to the conclusion that 
there is no joy in hfe, and a man can attain his end only by 
means of renunciation of all actions. It admits, however, rhi^ t 
a person must act so long as he lives; but he should do so 
sparingly, till gradually all action comes to an end, and he is 
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made free. Action, according to the Sahkhyay is thus a neces¬ 
sary evil, and not a necessary good. 

The point of view of Yoga is not exactly the same. As it 
attempts to integrate knowledge with action, it lays, equal 
emphasis on both, and stresses the importance of knowledge 
as well as action. It points out that there is a measure of 
joy in life, and explains how great and good things can be 
achieved in the world by means of this integration. But it 
also believes that a time must come at last when all action 
comes to an end; and so a total cessation of action must still 
be regarded as the ultimate end of life. 

The Idea of God —Yoga also takes us a step further towards 
the idea of God. The Sdhkhya, as we have seen, dispenses 
with His necessity; but it has no objection to the existence 
of a God who is like a liberated soul, having nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the world: only such a God can be of little 
use to man. 

The Ny^a makes a passing reference to Uvara or God, 
but regards Kim more as a spectator of things,—unable to 
provide or to prevent the result of actions. 

The Vaiieshika refers, not to God, but to an Unseen Power, 
which plays an important part in the manifestation of extra¬ 
ordinary things; while the Mimdnsd tells us of gods or the 
great forms and forces of Nature, which are both seen and un¬ 
seen, and without which no great action can ever take place. 

Yoga takes up the Sdhkhya idea of God, as corresponding 
to that of a liberated soul, but points out ±at He has an im¬ 
portant place in our life, and we can attain our goal by devo¬ 
tion to Him. Thus we have in Yoga what may be called a 
personal God; but it does not say that He is a creator in any 
real sense of the term. 
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Evolution of Ideas — Yoga is thus a further stage in this 
scheme of thought, but has a great deal in common with the 
Sdnkhya. Indeed, as the Bhagavad GUd tells us, there is little 
difference between the two systems; but their conclusions are 
not identical, for their points of view are not the same. Yoga 
recognises the importance of action, though it gives an equal 
or perhaps even a higher place to knowledge; and so paves 
the way for the final conclusion of Vedanta. That system, as 
we shall see, attempts to evolve a perfect harmony between 
knowledge and action; and includes all ideas of creation,— 
by Prakrti or an Unseen Power or the great forces of Nature 
—as well as a personal God—in its conception of Brahma, 
who is both personal and impersonal, and combines Purusha 
and Prakfti into one. Indeed, as we have observed, 
Prakrti itself is transformed into God by being associated 
with the idea of Sacrifice, and so becomes Sat-cMt-ananda — 
goodness, intelligence, and joy. 

The Plan of the Work— The Yoga system is divided into 
four chapters; and the whole work follows an integrated plan, 
being of the nature of a discussion. 

In the first chapter the author gives us the meaning of 
Yoga and its implications, and goes on to discuss each of them 
separately. This is continued in the second chapter, where 
we are also told of the eight means of attaining to Yoga, 
five of which are examined in this chapter. The remaining 
three are examined in the third chapter, which also tells us 
of the many powers that can be acquired by means of Yoga. 
In the last and fourth chapter the author explains how the 
soul can attain to freedom from the bondage of life. 

The text may now be summarised as follows;— 
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CHAPTER I 

YOGA AND THE PROBLEMS OF LIFE 

Yoga consists in the control of the activities of the mind (1-3). 
There are five such actividcs, some of which cause pain and some do 
not (4-6)3 and it is necessary to understand them (7-11). 

It is also necessary to understand the idea of restraint (12-14), 
freedom from desires (15-16), soul (17-18), life and its purpose 
(19-23), and God (24-29); and that will enable us to remove the 
obstacles that distract the intellect (30-32), and attain to calmness 
of mind (33-34) by understanding the behaviour of the mind itself 
(35-40). That will make for wisdom and a state of samSdhi, where 
knowledge leads to righteous action (41-50),—and even beyond 
this, where there is no action at all (51). 

The Meaning of Yoga —consists in the control of the 
activities of the mind; and it is only when a person is able 
to see things in their proper light, that he may be said to 
have been established in his real nature, and to understand 
himself (1-3). 

Different Kinds of Activities— Activities are of five kinds, 
which cause pain as well as do not cause pain. They arc (i) 
means of acquiring knowledge; (ii) misapprehension; (iii) 
doubt; (iv) slumber; and (v) memory (4-6). 

The means of acquiring knowledge are sense-perception, 
inference, and the sacred books; misapprehension is false 
knowledge; doubt arises from following the meaning of 
words without understanding their real idea; slumber is a 
state of unconsciousness, when there is no sensation of 
any kind; and memory is the power of retaining a thing 
that has been perceived (7-11). 

Restraint —A person can restrain his activities by means 
of repeated practice and freedom from worldly desires. 
Repeated practice is secured by means of effort; and when it 
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is put forth assiduously, gently, without interruption, and for 
a long time, a person becomes firm in his restraint (12-14). 

Freedom from Worldly Desires— A person becomes free 
from worldly desires, when he becomes conscious of his 
power to control all kinds of deshes. But higher than the 
freedom from desires for objects is the freedom from 
desires for their attributes; and that is attained when a person 
perceives his own soul (15-16). 

The Soul—T he nature of the soul can be understood by 
means of reasotiing, reflection, joy, and the idea of con¬ 
sciousness. One means of the knowledge of the soul 
is the cessation of all kinds of effort; and another is the residue 
of impressions of previous actions (17-18). 

Life and its Pitrpose— Those who believe in Prakrti main¬ 
tain that all things will be dead in the end. But there are 
others who believe that, before that happens, there are many 
things to achieve,—faith, heroism, memory, harmony of 
things, and wisdom; and all these can be attained by all kinds 
of persons,—only if they desire to be free from the violence 
of passion; and ail can do so by means of devotion to God 
(19-23). 

God— God is a special kind of Purusha or Soul who is 
untouched by thought of pain, action, and its result. He is 
omniscient, and there is no one like Him. He is not limited 
by Time. His idea is expressed by means of the sacred syl¬ 
lable On?, and can be understood by means of its silent 
repetition. After that a person can understand his own soul, 
and all obstacle in his path disappear (24-29). 
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^-^-isSqbstacles and their Removal —The obstacles which 
distract the intellect are disease, idleness, doubt, negligencS, 
want of energy, incontinence, perception of false ideas, in¬ 
stability, and looseness of conduct. Pain, despair, trembling 
' of tlie body, and breathing in and out are linked up with these 
distractions^ and the remedy against them is the constant 
practice of Truth (30-32). 

Calmness or joy of mind is obtained by means of universal 
friendliness, compassion, sympathy in joy, and indifference 
to the objects of pleasure and pain, good as well as evilj and 
also by means of regulating the in-coming and out-going 
breath (33-34)- 

* The manner in wWch the mind behaves depends on the 
■ nature of its activity as directed towards the objects of the 
senses; but the pure activity of the mind is without any 
sorrow; and the niind that is free from desire for its objects 
is free from sorrow too. Or this state may be attained by 
means of tlie knowledge of dreams and sound sleep; or it 
may arise from meditation; and the power of such a person 
extends to the infinitesimally small and 'the infinitely great 

(35-40)* 

Wisdom and the Vision of Reality — When a wise man 
is established in this stjfte, and his worldly desires come 
to an end, his mind shines like a jewel, and is unaffected 
by anything. But when a man is perplexed by doubt, he 
falls into a state of confusion and uncertainty. But all un- 
ceitainty disappears when the memory is purified, when the 
\ form of a thing drops, as it were, and only the reality is 
seen (41-43). 

It is in this manner that w*e can understand the real 
nature of all things. But this state of samadhi or intense con¬ 
templation contains the seed of future actions. The soul 
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attains to a state of serenity when it has experience'of that 
which lies beyond the range of thought; and in such a state 
knowledge leads to righteous action; and its impressions can 
blot out all other impressions (44-50). 

But when even this is destroyed, there arises,—because 
everything has been destroyed—a state of contemplation 
which is without the seed of any future action (51). 


CHAPTER II 


YOGA AND THE MEANS OF ATTAINING IT 


The fijrst state of Yoga is one of action,—action performed as 
a sacrifice. It is of three kinds, and makes for wholeness or har¬ 
mony of life (i-2), 

There are a number of causes of pain (3), and it is necessary’’ 
to understand all of tliem (4-1.1). That will enable us to under¬ 
stand that the root of pain lies in action (12-15)5 and it is possible 
to prevent it by not allowing impulses, which have not yet arisen, 
to arise (16-17), and by understanding the character of the soul 
and the objects with which it associates itself (18-20). 

This association is caused by want of knowledge; and when the 
latter disappears, so does the bond between the soul and its obi^^cts, 
and it becomes free. This knowledge is ac^-iuired by dififerent 
means of attaining to Yoga (21-28). 

There are eight means of attaining to Yoga (29), and it is neces¬ 
sary to understand them. Of these the first five are (i) self-control 
(30-31), (ii) restraint (32-34),—^and we should understand, the 
result of self-control (35-39) as well as restraint (40-45),—(iii) 
posture of meditation (46-48), (iv) breath-conicol (49-53)> and (v) 

. the withdrawal of the senses from their objects (5^55)- 

Yoga of Action — The Yoga of action performed as a sacri¬ 
fice consists in austerity or severe meditation (tafas), study 
of the Vedas, and devotion to God; and its object is to pro¬ 
duce wholeness or harmony of life, and to reduce pain to a 
minimum (1-2). 

Causes of Pain — The causes of pain are absence of knowl¬ 
edge, egoism, desire, aversion, and intentness 00 .securing 


an object (3), 
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of knowledge can be in respect of things that 
are dormant or asleep,^are minute, incoherent, or very larger 
and it consists in regarding that which is transient, impure, 
painful and not concerned with the soul as tire very opposite 
of all this. Egoism consists in identifying the powers of the 
senses with those of contemplation; desire in thinking that 
pleasure will follow as a result of action; aversion in believing 
that there will be pain as a result of action; while intentness 
on securing an object is a natural characteristic of even a 
a wise man. All these should be avoided at their very incep¬ 
tion; and that is always possible by means of meditation 
(4-11). 

The Root of Pain — The root of pain lies in action; and so 
long as this root lasts, there will always be pain. Actions 
have pleasure and pain for their result because of good and 
evil cause. But life is full of pain even to a wise man, be¬ 
cause of the troubles of change, sorrow, impressions made on 
the mind, as well as opposition of the objects of Nature (12-15). 

Prevention of Pain — But it is possible to prevent pain, 
for an impulse that has not yet arisen can be avoided; and the 
association of the seer with the objects seen is the cause of 
impulse (16-17).. 

Objects; Attributes: the Seer — A visible object is 
characterised by form, activity, and location in a place. 
It consists of the “elements”, it can be referred to the 
senses, and can be enjoyed or given away as a gift. The 
attributes of objects may be special, general, possessed of 
characteristic marks, and not possessed of characteristic 
marks. The seer is one who can see; and when pure, has 
perception of consciousness; and the seer is the soul, 
because it has perception of consciousness (18-20). 
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Bondage and Freedom of the Soul— The union of the soul 
with the objects of Nature enables it to understand the real 
nature of its own powers and theirs. But the cause of this 
union is a-vidyd or absence of knowledge; and when that 
disappears, the union also conies to an end. When the soul 
ceases to look at the objects of Nature,—that is its freedom 
from birth; and the means of this cessation are the faculty 
of discrimination and freedom from confusion; and the 
wisdom of such a person, becomes sevenfold at the last 
stage. That is secured by means of acting in confonhity with 
the means of attaining to Yoga-, and when all impurity is de¬ 
stroyed, the light of knowledge enables a man to attain to 
discrimination (21-28). 

Eight Means of Attaining to Yoga— There are eight 
means of attaining to Yn^a,--self-control, restraint, posture 
for meditation, breath-control, withdrawal of the senses from 
their objects, concentration of mind, meditation, and samadhi 
or intense contemplation, when the conteinplator and the 
object contemplated become identified (29). 

Self-control consists in non-:injury, truth, non-stealing, 
continence, and renunciation. These are universal and 
required of all in all circumstances (30-31). 

Restraint is not so universal, and consists in cleanliness 
or purity of mind, contentment, austerity, study of the 
Vedas,, and contemplation of God. In this connection if one 
has a doubt, he should think of the opposite side of the 
question, and that will resolve his doubt (32-34). 

m 

Result of Self-Control— Non-injury means abandon¬ 
ment of all enmity. When a person is established in truth, 
he understands the interdependence of cause and effect,— 
of action and its fruit. Non-stealing means contentment and 
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absence of covetousness of anything; and he who is estab¬ 
lished in it is wealthier than the wealthiest man in the world. 
When a man is established in continence, he gains manly 
power or energy. When a person renounces what he should 
renounce, he knows how to live in the world and be happy 
( 35 - 39 ). 

Result of Restraint —When a man becomes clean or pure 
in mind, he feels disinclined towards tlte organs of his own 
body, and does not associate with others. When the nature 
of his mind is purified, he is filled with gladness, becomes one- 
pointed, has control over his senses, and understands his 
soul. When he is contented, he becomes exceedingly happy. 
Tapas or austerity destroys his impurities, and makes for 
perfection of the body and the senses. The study of the 
Vedas makes for a proper understanding of the great forms 
and forces of Nature. A person can attain to samddhi, when 
he can identify himself with the object of his contemplation, 
—by means of devotion to God (40-45). 

Posture —The posture for meditation should be steady with 
ease. It should be followed by relaxation of effort, when there 
will be communion with the Infinite, and all differences 
between things will disappear (46-48). 

Breath-Control —When a person is in that posture, and 
controls the motion of his in-coming and out-going breath, 
that is called breath-control. It is of three kinds,—external, 
internal, and relating to the suspension of breath. There 
is also a fourth kind of breath-control, which goes beyond the 
external and internal; and it is at this stage that the veil drops, 
and a person sees the Light of Life. These acts of holding the 
breath make a man fit for Yoga (49-53). 
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Withdrawal of the Senses from their Objects—T he 
senses are said to be withdrawn from their objects when 


there is no contact between them and their objects, and 
they are centred, as it were, in die mind (54-55). 


CHAPTER III 

THE MEANS'of ATTAINING TO YOGA: 

THE POWERS OF YOGA 

Wc can understand the idea of the remaining three means of 
attaining to Yoga, —concetitradon (dhdrai^ta), meditation (dhydna), 
and samddhi) when the contemplator and the object contemplated 
become identified—in the same manner (i-b). Tib.ese three can be 
taken together, and are called sathyama or deep concentration 
(4-6); and, as compared with the preceding three, refer to the 
inner organ of man,—beyond which there is a state called nirbija^ 
where there is no action and no result (7-8). 

Restraint can achieve many things, and m^es for one-pointedness 
(9**i3)i but a really pious man follows the law of life, and is not 
affected by the changing conditions of things (14-15). But sarhyama 
cqn achieve even more,—Pleading ultimatdy to perfect knowledge, 
bom of discrimination, which makes a person free (16-54). 

Dharana or CoNCENTRimoN — DMrana or concentration 
consists in the fixation of the mind in one place (i). 

Dhyana or Meditation—DA ydwa or meditation arises 
when, in a state of concentration, a person fixes his attention 
on one and one object only (2). 

Samadhi — Samadhi is said to be a state when the object of 
contemplation alone appears to exist, and one’s own self, 
as it were, ceases to be (3). 

Samyama — These three, — dhdrand, dhydna^ and samadhi 
—constitute what is called samyama or deep concentration 
of the mind; and when that is attained, a person becomes 
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j supremely wise; and this satt^ama can be made use of in 

1 various ways (4-6). 

, These three, as compared with the five preceding means 

; of attaining to Yoga, refer to the interior of the body; but 

I , even these belong to a state which is outside the range of 

J what is called nirbija, or that which is not followed by any 

' result or action (7-8). 

Powers of Restraint — A person is said to have developed 
I his powers of restraint when, though his consciousness has 

been ftiUy awakened, he is able to control himself; when 
'• he permits liis powers to express themselves and even to 

prevail, but knows the suitable time for exercising restraint 
and can control his mind, which, having been purified, func- 
I tions with calmness. When he attains to this state, all search 

' after objects of the senses comes to an end, and he becomes 

1 . one-pointed; and that is called oneness of the mind and the 

> objects it seeks (9-13). 

i A pious person is he who follows the law of life irrespec- 

; tive of whether an object is calm or full of excitement; but 

I the development of different persons is different, and that 

f is the cause of the different methods they adopt (14-15). 

i 

Powers of Samyama — The powers of samyama or the 

‘ combination of dharand, dhyana, and samddhi are of various 

‘ kinds. It enables a person to have knowledge of the past and 

j future, the proper meaning of words, his own previous state 

I of birth, and the approach of death, — as well as of what is 

. minute, concealed, or remote—and of his body, and the 

' whole world A person can, by its means, put an end to 

i hunger and thirst, become steady, have knowledge of the 

I mind and soul, and attain to perfection. He can penetrate 

I into the minds of others, make his body light, hear wonder- 

! 

I 
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ful sounds, pass through space, and remove the veil and see 
the light. He can have knowledge of the “elements”, and 
control his senses,--leading to perfect knowledge and free¬ 
dom from the bondage of life. It is this knowledge bom of 
the faculty of discrimination that can make him free (16-54). 


CHAPTER IV 

FREEDOM FROM BONDAGE 

The different objects of life can be attained by means of varions 
kinds of actions (1-3); but aU actions, consciously performed ty 
the niind, are characterised by a purpose (4-6). 1 hese aaions 
produce their own results which, in their turn, are the cause of future 
actions, which agnin produce their own results; atid so the chain or 
actioa goes on from birth to birth (7-11)- , , ^ 

We know that Time exists (12-13); and need to chstmguish 
between mind and matter (14-17)^ and the mind and the soul 
(l8—2 i) 

It is also necessary to understand the character of the functions 
of the intellect (22), and the mind (23-24); and that will enable us 
to attain to discrimination and put an end to all atmchnient (25-28). 
That will be the end of all atfliction (29-33)3 and the soul will be for 
ever free (34). 

Attainment of Objects — Objects can be attained in various 
ways,—conditions of birtli, medicines, application of the 
mind, exercise of the intellect, and samadhi. But when the 
original stage of a substance is completely developed, it 
changes into another in its natural course. Nevertheless, we 
cannot know the purpose of the first action in the first sub¬ 
stance in Nature (1-3). 

The Mind — But the human mind acts with a purpose, 
which arises from a state of consciousness when it acts. A 
person has only one mind, though it prompts a number of 
senses to action; but when it is associated with the intel¬ 
lect, it becomes free from all vice (4-6)* 
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.«’t2!t&noNS AND THEIR RESULTS — The actions of a Yogi 
neither good nor bad; while those of others are of three 
kinds,—good, bad, and a mixture of the two. As a result of 
these actions, a number of impressions are made on the minds 
of those who are susceptible to them, so that there is an 
immediate store of future actions and their results,—even 
though this may be in different births, places, and times; 
and that is so because memory and these impressions mean 
one and the same tiling. But we cannot know die beginning 
of these actions, because desire, which is their cause, is 
eternal, and has no beginning. But, as all acdons are governed 
by motive, result, attachment, and the interdependence of 
Thing s,—they come to an end when the latter disappear 
( 7 - 11 ). 

Time —The past and future exist as real because their 
course has different characteristics. The difference beween 
them is subtle, but clear; and it is of the nature of the Gums 
or the attributes oi Pral^rti itself (12-13). 

Mind and Matter — We can understand the real state of 
a substance from the unity of its development.'^ But its idea 
is also affected by the mind; for even if the substance be the 
same, if it is associated with different minds, the idea of any 
two of them may be different (14-17)- 

Mind and the Soul — The actions of the mind are always 
known to its “master” or the soul, because it is always 
subject to change, while the soul is not. The mind is not 
self-niuminated, because it cannot see itself (18-21,1. 

Intellect — We can form an idea of the function of our 
intellect when we see how thought-impressions are formed, 
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and try to grasp the disposition of the mind from the 
expression of the face (22). 

Mind as a Suitable Instrument — As the mind is coloured 
by both the seer (soul) and tlie object seen, it is suitable for 
all purposes, But even that mind, with its innumerable 
desires, acts for the sake of the soul (23-24). 

Discrimination — So far as the soul or the seer is con¬ 
cerned, there comes a time when all tliought of attachment 
must come to an end; and then the mind is inclined towards 
discrimination, and is not far from freedom from the bond¬ 
age of life. So long as it is weak, it has desires arising from the 
impressions of previous actions; but all affliction ends with 
the end of these impressions (25-28), 

End of Affliction — When a person has no interest even 
in reflection or meditation, he attains to a state of discrimi¬ 
nation, and rises to a state of satnddkv, and after that pain 
and action both come to an end. Then the perfectly pure 
one knows how infinite is knowledge, and how small the 
objects of Nature in the world. Then, as the Gu^s or the 
attributes of Nature have done their work, and displayed 
all that they had to display,—the succession of changes, 
—connected with the moments of Time and lasting tiU the 
extreme end of change is grasped,—comes to an end (29-33). 

Freedom of the Soul — This is the state of freedom of the 
soul. It means a return of the Gunas or the attributes of the 
objects of Nature,—which have no further concern with 
the soul—to their original state of association with Prakrti, 
dissociated from the soul. Or we might say that the Mental 
Power is established in its own true nature (34). 
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The Place of Vedanta — After Yoga comes Vedania, the 
last of the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, based on the 
character of the soul. 

We have seen how we begin with the Smkhya, with its 
idea of Prakrti as the supreme creator of things,—all except 
the soul-—and rise by clear gradations of thought to the idea 
of the importance of God in Yoga, But all that has been 
stated so far is implied in the Sdnkhya itself, and all that the 
other systems have done is to explain or amplify its ideas; 
and, even as the Bhagamd Gita tells us, there is no essential 
difference between Sdnkhya and Yoga.^ The Sdnkhya is 
frankly dualistic in its conception of Prakrti and purusha 
(or the individual soul) as two separate entities; and, while 
it has no objection to the existence of God in terms of a 
liberated soul who has nothing whatever to do with anything 
in the world, and can neither create nor cause anything to 
be done,—^it points out that such a God can be of little use 
to man; and maintains that the freedom of the soul from the 
bondage of life can be achieved only by means of self- 
knowledge and renunciation of action. It believes that there 
is no joy in life,—for what is called joy is, according to 
it, but a form of pain; and this pain is caused by action, which 
is a characteristic of all things in the world. It tries to explain 
how we can put an end to action,—stating that when a person 
does not engage in any new actions, the impressions of pre¬ 
vious actions,—which are the cause of further action—become 
fainter and fainter, till at last they totally disappear^ and the 
soul becomes for ever free. But it does not succeed in estab- 


» BhG. V, 4-5 
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^ lishing its theory, because, even as the Mundnsa tells us, 
there can be no total extinction of action, and something of 
it vdll always remain. 

In addition to this there are a number of other gaps of 
thought in the Sdnkhya, and so the other systems do not 
hesitate to take a somewhat different point of view : for 
instance, the Nydya and the Vaiseshika refer to the soul as an 
actor, while the Mirndnsd explains that it is both an actor 
and a non-actor,—acting so long as it dwells in the body, 
and ceasing to act when it departs; and so their answer to 
the question of freedom from the bondage of Ufe is not foe 
same as that of the Sdhkhya. Yoga, however, while differing 
from foe Sdhkhya in holding that foere is joy in life, and 
many great things can be achieved by means of concentration 
of thought and effort, is at one with that system in main¬ 
taining that our ultimate goal,—however far off—is a total 
renunciation of action. Also, like foe Sdhkhya, it makes an 
attempt to explain how there can be an absolute cessation of 
action. It, however, gives an important place to God, whom 
it conceives to be a special kind of purtisha (or the individual 
50ul),—in the same maimer as is suggested by foe Sdhkhya 
itself—for it does not conceive of Him as a creator in any 
real sense of foe term; but it believes that devotion to this 
God makes for concentration of thought and effort and 
success in everything. Yoga accordingly gives us the idea 
of a personal God, but does not essentially take us any fur¬ 
ther in our quest. 

There are thus a number of gaps of thought in these 
systems; and though a ntunber of points have been 
amplified or explained, the essential problem still remains, 
and needs to be tackled from an entirely new point of view; 
and foe solution,—so far as it is humanly possible to solve 
such a problem—is provided by Vedanta. 
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'THE Meaning of Vedanta — It is commonly believed that 
the word Vedanta (Veda-anta) means “complete knowledge 
of the Veda”; but the opening Sutra of this system which, 
as in the case of the other systems, describes its principal 
subject-matter,—tells us that it is an inquiry into the nature 
of Brahma or God; and that, as the Mtmdnsd has told us, is 
not the subject-matter of die Vedas. The Vedas, we are told, 
deal not with the problem of God or even the soul,— though 
there may be stray references to them too—but chiefly with 
the great laws of Nature and their application to the life of 
man. This is what the Bhagavad Gita says too; for it tells 
us that the Vedas deal with the three Gurias or attributes 
of the objects of Nature, and so it is necessary to go be¬ 
yond them, and to understand the soul.^ Hence, as the idea 
of God corresponds to that of the human soul,—for there 
appears to be no other equally satisfactory way of under¬ 
standing it— Vedanta^ dealing as it does with the nature of 
Brahma or God, cannot be restricted even to a complete 
knowledge of the Vedas, the subject-matter of which is so 
different. 

It would accordingly be more correct to interpret the word 
{Veda-antd) as “{anta, ‘end, out-skirt’) tliat which is the 
end (or is at the end) of the Vedas”; and so would corre¬ 
spond to the idea of the mrtU which refers to post-Vedic 
literature, and is distinguished from the srwift, which refers 
to the Vedas and all that relates directly to them. Indeed, 
the subject-matter of the snrtth as distinguished from the 
sruti> is the nature of God and the soul;‘and3 as it is said to 
follow the latter, so may Vedanta be said to come at the end 


^ BhG. II, 45. This would explain why the references to the Vedas in 
the Bhagavad Gttd arc not very eulogistic. The discourse of the Gita 
takes us beyond the Vedas to the idea of God and the soul. 
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orme Vedas; and it may be of interest to observe that there 
are a number of references to the smftis in the Sutras. Thus, 
as Vedanta is based on the character of the soul, it comes 
after Yoga, based on the character of the intellect. 



A New Aspect of Yoga — We have observed that it is not 
possible to conceive of the soul as pure soul, and so it is 
necessary to understand its idea in terms of the different 
faculties of man; and, as the highest of these is the intellect, 
it is often considered in its light, and the two are, for practical 
purposes, identified. Now, as Vedanta is based on the 
character of the soul, and Yoga on that of the intellect, it 
means that there should be a great deal in common between 
them, and the two may even be identified. But wc find that 
their essential conclusions are very different. Hence, if what 
has been stated here be correct, there should be another way 
of looking at Yoga, different from what has been given in 
the Sutras. 

The Chaeactek of the Bhagavad Gita — The colophon 
or inscription at the end of each chapter of the Bhagavad 
Gita describes it as a “knowledge of Brahma in the sdstra 
(or sacred book) of Yo^a”; and we find that it really deals with 
Brahma, and at the same time each of its chapters is said to 
have a bearing on Yoga. Indeed, Krishna has been described 
as SupremeiSra/iema^ as well as the God oiYoga^ (Yogesvard), 
and yet his idea is not the same as that of Ikiara or God as 
given in the Yoga-Sutras', for though the latter conceives of 
a personal God, He is not spoken of as a creator anywhere, 
whereas Krshna is referred to as such again and again.® He 


X BhG. X, 12. 
z BhG. XI, 9; xvm, 78 - 

3 BhG. VII, 6 ; VIII, 18-21; IX, 4 j 7 - 8 ; X, 8, 39-42J «c., etc. 
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is a personal as well as an impersonal deity,—the knowable 
and the unknowable united together into onc.^ He is 
the Supreme.Jntelligence identified with the Supreme Soul, 
and can be understood only by the soul of man when it 
realises tlie highest Truth;^ and it is for this reason that he 
is spoken of as the author of Vedanta, the loiower of the 
Vedas,®—^greater than Brahma himself,^—nay, his very 
abode,®—^for it is by means of the intellect alone tliat we can 
understand the idea of the soul and of God in his manifest 
form,—that is, as characterised by certain attributes. There 
is thus another way of looking at Yoga, different from the 
system described in the Sutras; and there are a number of 
references to it in the Mahahhdrata. It gives us a personal 
idea of God, as distinguished from his impersonal concep¬ 
tion as Brahma in the Vedanta Sutras; and, as the whole idea 
is based essentially on the intellect, it is called by the name 
of Fo^a: only we should remember that the intellea in tliis 
case is for practical purposes identified with the soul, whereas 
in the case of the Yoga-Sutras it is intellect conceived in its 
owm character as such. There are undoubted points of con¬ 
tact between the two conceptions, and to that extent the 
idea of the Yoga-Sutras would coincide with that of the 
Vedanta-Sutras, or the idea of Yoga in the Mahdbhdrata: 
otherwise they would be different. On the other hand, the 
Krshna-idca of God would include the personal idea of God 
in the Yoga-Sutras as well as the idea of Brahma in Vedanta. 

This is indeed, the idea of Krsh^ in the Bhagavad Gita; 
but, as the whole work is a synthesis of all the great systems 


» BhG. XII, 3-7. 

* BhG. XI, 52-55. 

» BhG. XV, IS. 

* BhG. XI, 37. 

» BhG. XIV, 27. 
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oJ^^osophy, it contains certain apparent points of conflict 
too, which can be resolved only when we look at the problem 
in the light of these systems. 

Vedanta and the Mimansa — We have observed that the 
Mlmdnsd is based on die character of ahankdra or the I-as- 
an-actor; but that can be conceived to be a separate entity 
only when the soul is regarded as a non-actor. When, how¬ 
ever, w^e think of the soul as an actor itself, the idea of ahah- 
kdra can only be merged into it; and it can retain its separate 
character only in its secondary sense as ahhimdna or egoism, 
which must disappear before the soul can understand its true 
character as soul.^ The idea of ahankdra in this secondary 
sense still continues to be used in literature. 

Thus ahankdra, in its original sense as the I-as-an-actor, 
is only an aspect of the soul; and, as the Mimdnsd is 
based on the character of the former, and Veddnta on that 
of the latter, the former is also called Purva-Mimdnsd, and 
the latter Uttara-Mimansd, or the first and latter part of 
philosophy. We also find that the Mimdnsd deals with the 
subject-matter of the Vedas and the method of their inter¬ 
pretation, while Veddnta deals with the problem of God and 
the soul, or what comes “at the end of the Vedas”; and it 
is for this reason that the one refers widely to the sruti, and 
the other to the smrti. Again, the Mimdnsd tells us that the 
gods of the Vedas are nothing but the great forms and 
forces of Nature; and it is the idea of these powers, working 
in accordance with a law that is conceived to be good, 


* Tliis is the idea of Abhimmyu, the son of Arjuna, in the story of the 
Mahdhhdrata. He personifies abhimana, while Arjuna is the human soul; 
and the whole story of the life and character of each centres round these 
ideas. This has already been explained (MM. III-V). 
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intelligent, as well as conducive to joy of life, that has been 
evolved into that of Brahma or the God of Vedmita, 

Vedanta and the other Systems; An Alternative Solu¬ 
tion — We have seen how the chief ideas of the Sdnkhya 
have been explained or expanded by the other systems, so 
that the Yoga solution of the eternal problem of life,—^namely, 
freedom from the bondage of the world—is practically the 
same as that of the Sdnkhya. We have also seen the main 
idea of this system in regard to the character of the soul 
and the manner of its obtaining freedom; and the reason why 
it fails to carry conviction is that it is impossible to agree 
that there can be a total armihilation of action, so that the 
soul cannot at any time divest itself of its “subtle body”, 
made up of the constituents of Prakfti, and become its own 
self as pure soul again. 

It is at this points that Vedanta directs its chief criticism. 
It maintains that if, as it is generally agreed, the soul cannot, 
at any stage, be separated from its “subtle body”, it cannot 
be regarded as altogetiier different from all that is in Prakrti 
or Nature,—for the “subtle body” is said to be composed 
of seventeen parts,—the essence of the intellect, mind, the 
ten senses, and the five properties of the five “elements”. 
It is there when the soul abides in a body on earth and is said 
to live, and it accompanies it also after death; and the only 
difference between the two states of life, on earth and after 
death, is that the “subtle body” comes to be associated with 
the five great “elements” of Earth, Water, Fire, Ah, and 
Ether in the one case, and is without them in the other. In 
the latter case it is also without ahahkdra or the I-as-an-actor, 
for no action, in the sense in which we understand the term, 
takes place. 

The conclusion of Vedanta accordingly is that the soul 
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and Nature belong essentially to the same class; and, if it 
is possible to hold,—as the Sankhya and the other systems 
do—that matter (the senses and the “elements” and their 
properties) is formed out of the mind, we can conceive of 
Prakrti itself as emanating from Brahma. Indeed, Vedanta 
conceives of Brahma as Prakfti and soul taken together as 
one, for the two are for ever inseparable both in a state of 
rest and action; and when life evolves or there is action 
emerging out of a state of rest,—the great forces of Nature, 
from the intellect down to the “elements”, issue forth; but 
each of them contains within itself an essence of the energy 
of the soul as well. The latter has power to permeate every¬ 
thing, but is associated with them in various degrees: for 
iastance, we cannot associate it so clearly with tlie “elements” 
as with the mind and the intellect. It cannot be separated 
from its “subtle body”, apd is said to live when it comes to 
abide in the midst of the “elements” which constitute the 
basis of its physical body; and it passes away when it leaves 
these behind, and goes to dwell in some other world beyond; 
and is finally merged in Brahma,—the fountain source from 
which all things arise, and into which they enter at the 
end. 


Brahma — This Brahma too is of the same character as the 
soul,—the highest Purusha (soul) and Prakrti (Nature) united 
together into one; and so Vedanta, unlike the Sankhya and 
its allied systems, gives us a purely monistic conception of 
life. Thus we see that we begin with Nature as the supreme 
creator of things and think of the soul as different from 
aU of them, and end with Brahma, where Nature and the 
soul are united together into one; and that is the ultimate 
Reality, which is both personal and impersonal, manifest 
as well as unmanif est. This is the final conclusion of Vedanta, 
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this the “knowledge of Brahma** in the Bhagavad Gltd, 
as expressed in the conception ofKrshm. 

It is by no means difficult to understand this idea. Indeed, 
as we have seen, the veiy idea of Nature can be transformed 
into that of God by means of the idea of Sacrifice. The 
Mlmansd teUs us that sacrifice or good and intelligent 
action, performed in accordance with its law, and meant for 
the benefit of all, transforms and purifies not only the doer 
of the deed, but also sanctifies the materials of the saaifice. 
It is this idea that is amplified by Vedanta, for the idea of 
Prakrit itself is transformed into that of Brahma or God by 
means of the idea of Sacrifice. This really means that if we 
believe that the whole universe is governed by a law which 
is essentially intelligent and good, and makes for the preser¬ 
vation and continuance of fife; and that despite all changes, 
induding sorrow and death, there is joy in life when we 
take it as a whole,—we believe that there is God in the 
universe, who creates, supports, and continues life without 
end, and that death itself is but a door to another life. It 
is in this manner that we can transform Nature itself into 
Brahma by means of the idea of Sacrifice, and believe that 
the universe is full of life and joy without end; and this is 
the essential truth of Vedanta. It does not deny the reality 
of pain, but maintains that we are for ever acting to change 
it into pleasure or joy, so that freedom from the bondage of 
life consists not in the renundation of action, but a state of 
equanimity in the midst of action and the experience of 
pleasure and pain. 

The Conclusion of Vedanta —Thus we see that the conclu¬ 
sion of Vedanta is altogether differentfrom that of the Sdhkkya; 
but, while maintaining that life is synonymous with action, 
and action as a sacrifice is of the essence of the idea of God, 
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it believes that knowledge and action are but counterparts 
j of the same energy of tlie soul, and that with every breath 
we draw, we know and act at the same time; and so it in¬ 
cludes aU that the other systems have to say on tlie subject 
of freedom from the bondage of life. 

The Plan of the Work — The work is divided into four 
chapters, and each chapter consists of four parts. As in the 
case of the other systems, the opening Sutra tells us that its 
subject-matter is inquiry into the nature of Brahma', and, 
as the idea of Brahma is associated with that of the soul, 
and the latter is conceived to be charaaerised by desire as 
well as joy, and is regarded as a creator, we have a discussion 
of all these questions with reference to both Brahma and the 
soul in the four parts of the first chapter. 

In the second chapter the author examines die conse¬ 
quence of regarding Prakrti as the supreme creator of things, 
and then goes on to consider the charaaer of the soul as 
an actor, and of Brahma with reference to Prakrti. 

In the third chapter we are told of the relation of the soul 
to the body, how a new birth taltes place, and how tlie soul, 
after death, is said to live ’wwthe world beyond. The author 
also deals with the problems of knowledge, action, and pain; 
explains the process of creation in this world, and points 
out that creation by the Infinite must be of the same kind. 
He also tells us how we can understand the idea of God, and 
explains his idea of Brahma, with special reference to the 
charaaer of the soul. 

In the last chapter the author considers the question of 
re-birth and transmigration of the soul, and explains the limi¬ 
tations of the idea of freedom of the soul from the bondage 
of life, as it is understood by the Sdfikhya and the other 
systems; and points out that real freedom can consist only in 
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a State of equilibrium in the midst of action and the ex¬ 
perience of pleasure and pain. He who attains to this may 
be said to be free from the revolutions of birth. 

The Sutras may now be summarised as follows:— 


CHAPTER I 


PART I 


BRAHMA AND THE SOUL 


* <’■ 


Let us now inquire into ttie nature of Brahma^ who may be 
described as the origin of the universe (i-ii). 

Freedom means joy, and joy is not opposed to desire (12-20). 
The soul is diiferent from a number of things, like Ether or light, 
but is still characterised by joy (21-31), 

Brahma — Let us now inquire into the nature of Brahma. 
Brahma is that which is the origin of the universe; but He 
has also been described as a spectator of things in the 
sacred books (1-5). 

When we say that Brahma is the origin of the universe, it 
does not mean that He should be associated with Gums 
or the attributes of the objects of Nature. We can conceive 
of Him independently of the Gu^as in the same manner as 
we are able to do of the soul (6-11). 

The Character of the Soul — The state of freedom is one 
of joy; and we say so because the soul itself is full of joy 
12-17). 

There is no real contradiction between desire and joy, 
for desire can be in consonance with Dharma (18-20). 

The soul is different from a number of things,—^for 
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instance, Ether, vital breath, and light (21-24). It is possible 
to argue that if it is characterised by desire, it cannot be very 
different from them. But this is not a valid objection, for 
desires can be controlled; and we say that the soul is 
different from the “elements” because they are divisible into 
parts, while the soul is not (25-26). Indeed, we cannot deny 
that the soul is different from these things (27-31). 



PART II 

THE CHARACTER OF THE SOUL 

We can prove that the soul exists and .is ar actor and a propagator 
of the species; and, as there is joy in the act of creation, joy is a 
characteristic of the sonl (i-x8). 

We cannot think of the soul as it is, and the best way is to think 
of it in terms of the intellect (19-32). 

The Character of the Soul — We can prove the existence 
of the soul; and it is generally agreed that it is different from 
Gunas or the attributes of the objects of Nature; and, in 
any case, is conceived to be without a body. But it is an 
actor and, though small in size, can fill the whole body in 
the same manner as Ether (i-8). 

The soul is an eater of food, and a propagator of the 
species. The act of creation is a . secret act, corresponding 
to the nature of the soul. There is also joy in a proper 
act of CTeation, and joy is a characteristic of the soul (9-18). 

This may appear to be a new conception of the soul, but 
is none the less true. The soul is an actor, because it is the 
original thinker; but, as it is immanifest, we cannot conceive 
of it as it is, and have to clothe it in some form to grasp its 
idea. That fonn is the intellect, which is said to be a common 
characteristic of all men. We cannot,deny that the intellect 
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is the only form in which we can think of the soul; and 
there is general agreement of learned men on the subject 

(19-32). 

PART in 

BRAHMA AND THE SOUL 

We can understand the idea of Brahma from the character of 
the soul (1-3). The soul is associated with the vital breath, but is 
different from it: so is Brahma (4-9). The soul has other characteris¬ 
tics too, and the idea of Brahma corresponds to them as well (10-43), 

The Idea of Brahma—B rahma is the resting place of 
Heaven and Earth and all other things, and we can under¬ 
stand His idea from the character of the soul (1-3). 

The Character of the Soul — The soul is the supporter 
of prana or vital breath,—^but the two are different. It is 
associated with the vital breath in accordance with a law, 
so that it may live in the world and act and create (4-9). 

It is imperishable because it abides in Ether, and that too 
is so in accordance with a law (10-12). 

It is small in size but great in action, and can make itself 
manifest only through the body in which it abides, and 
by means of which it acts. But we cannot define it by means 
of words (13-24). 

So far as the body is concerned, it fills the whole of it, but 
abides more specially in the heart (25-26). 

We cannot deny that die soul is an actor, or that it has a 
form,—for it is always knovm by its “subde body”, which 
is its form, and by means of which it acts, It is eternal, be¬ 
cause this “subde body” of its is eternal too. The actions 
of the soul are of various kinds; and they arise from its own 
natural activity (27-43), 
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PART IV 
THE CHARACTER OF THE SOUL 

The soul is m actor, and the body is its form (1-3); but no 
language can describe it truly as it is. It is sometimes described in 
terms of pr^tia or vital breath (4-12)^ but the two cannot be identi¬ 
fied (13-28).* 

The Character of the Soul — The soul is an actor, and the 
body is its form. It is minute but all-pervading, because 
of its special characteristics; and it is because it depends on 
the body for its manifestation, that it desires to have different 
objects of Nature (1-3). 

No language can describe the soul as it is, but its best 
description is that it is like the intellect. At the same time 
we cannot deny that it is an actor; and the original idea of 
the science of Astrology is based on its conception as such. 
It is for this reason that it is also described in terms of pram 
or the vital breath, which is its chief instrument of action 
(4-12). 

There are some who would identify the soul with the 
vital breath; but the logical consequence of this would be 
that we should regard Prakrti or Nature as the sole supreme 
creator of the universe,, including the soul (13-28). 


CHAPTER II 

PART I 

THE LOGIC OF IDEAS 

If we identify the soul with the vital breath, we must regard 
Prakrti as the sole supreme creator of everything, and accept the 
logic of this idea (1-3); and it must mean that the soul cannot make 
its^ free from the bondage of life. But if we believe that the very 
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goal of its life is this freodonii we must come to a very different 
conclusion (4-37)« 

Logic of Ideas —^We cannot deny that, if we identify the 
soul with the vital breath, the logical consequence is that 
we must regard Prakfti as the sole supreme creator of all 
things; and this has the advantage of giving us a simple monis¬ 
tic conception of life (1-3). 

The Issue —But the real point at issue is not this,—but rather 
that the soul is not an actor, and only imagines that it is so, 
whereas the real actor is ahankdra. It is said that the soul 
is able to imagine itself to be an actor because it imitates 
ahankdra, and has the power of doing so. But this argument 
involves an inherent contradiction; for we cannot explain why, 
if the soul is really not an actor, it should imagine that it is so. 
Again, it would be impossible to show how, if it imitates 
ahankdra, it can cease to do so; and in such a case there can 
be no possibility of its freedom from the bondage of life 
( 4 ' 25 )- 


A Different View— But the very conception of the soul 
as a non-actor arises from this desire for freedom; and if that 
is not possible on this assumption, the assumption itself 
must break down. Hence we must agree that the soul is an 
actor. But this does not mean that it is subject to change: 
it only means that our idea of freedom has been changed, 
and life itself becomes like sport. It eliminates the idea of 
harshness or evil from things; for, if we look at the beginning 
of life, we find that there can be no harshness or evil in the 
first action of a creature; and it is this first action that makes 
for the continuance of action without end (26-37). 
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PART II 


THE SOUL AS AN ACTOR 

We cannot know the origin of crearion or action; but we know 
that each action is distinct from the other, and has a purpose to 
serve (1-7). 

We cannot deny that the soul is an actor, and ahaAkdra is only 
its form when it engages in action (8-21). The real aaor is the soul, 
and it is the soul that perceives all things (22-33); but it cannot 
function without the assistance of the body (34-45). 

The Nature of Action— We cannot know the origin of crea¬ 
tion or action, and can only say that it is of the nature of life 
itself (r-3). But each action is distinct from the other, and 
has a purpose to serve (4-7). 

The Soul is an Actor— We cannot deny the importance 
of the soul; nor can we divest it of its intellectual powers, or 
say that it is not an actor (8-12). 

The Soul and Ahankara— The real actor is the soul; but, 
as it is without a form, it is necessary to give it a form to 
understand it; and ahankara is its form when it engages in 
action. This is proved by the fact tliat the two are nor 
separate entities and cannot exist side by side; for we find 
from experience that when the higher one or the soul appears, 
the other disappears (13-21). 


How THE Soul Acts —The real actor is the soul, because 
there is continuity in action; and that is possible because 
there is a permanent factor of action,—namely, the soul. 
We can understand this if we exercise our memory,—and 
memory is an attribute of the soul (22-29). 

There can be no existence without perception; and the real 
perceiver is the soul (30-33). 
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It is ia this manner that the soul acts. But it is not the 
whole actor, for it cannot act without the assistance of the 
body. Thus we might say that there is no fundamental 
difference between the soul and the body because of their 
eternal co-existence. Indeed, we cannot even say which of 
the two is master or lord, and they are best described as 
friends (34-39)- 

At the same time we cannot say that the soul is like an 
organ of sense; but from a purely scientific point of view’, there 
is no real contradiction between the soul and the body (40-45). 


PART III 


GOD, NATURE, AND THE SOUL 

Ether can be regarded as a creator only when it is identified 
with Prakrti (t-8). 

PrakTtf is said to be without origin, and we can understand 
the idea of God only by meditating on it (9-20). 

The soul is minute like an atom; and it is an actor and experiencer 
of joy (21-36). 

The idea of evil arises from absence of order, or impropnety 
of conduct (37-39). The actions of the soul can be said to be both 
good and bad; but at the moment when it acts, they are the best 
it can perform (40-42). 

’The soul is nunute, and is like the light; it cannot be destroyed; 
but we cannot explain its real idea as it is (43-53). 

Ether- —Ether is not the original creator of things; but it 
may be said to be so in a secondary sense, when it is identified 
with Prakrti or Nature, as it sometimes is in the sacred books 

(1-8). 


Prakrti and God —But Prakrti is without any origin; and 
all vital energy is said to arise out of it. Indeed, we cai 
understand the idea of God only by meditating on it ana 
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its characteristic marks, and not by means of our intellect 
or mind, as is sometimes imagined (9-15). 


God is said to be the refuge of all that move and do not 
move. But this does not prove His existence. Nor can His 
existence be proved from the existence of the soul. It can 
only be proved by meditating on tire character of Nature or 
Prakrti (16-20). 

The Soul —The soul is minute like an atom, and abides in 
the heart of man. In common parlance we might say that 
we get this idea from its association with the Gupas ,—for 
the statement that it is minute like an atom is its Gupa, attri¬ 
bute, or distinctive mark. Indeed, it is because it constitutes 
the core of the Gunasy that it is said to be characterised by 
intelligence. But so long as we understand it as soul, there 
can be no defect in its idea merely because of looking at it in 
a particular way (21-32). 

The soul is an actor, because it is admitted by all that it is 
an experiencer of joy, because it clings to life, and because 
we are required to perform certain actions as obligatory. 
Were the soul not an actor, there should be none of these 

(33-36). 

Good and Evil — The idea of evil arises from absence of 
order, or impropriety of conduct, and it is based on our own 
perception of things. Impropriety of conduct arises from a 
perverse exercise of power, or a lack of proper adjustment 
of things (37-39). 

The soul is really like a carpenter, who acts in both ways, 
—that is, good and ill. But at the moment when it acts, it 
acts from the best motives, so far as its own self is concerned 
(40-42). 
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’HE Character of the Soul — The soul is minute, but can 
fill the body in which it abides, It is like light, and there 
is nothing higher than the soul (43-47). 

The soul acts or refrains from action because of its bond 
with the body. As it is without mass, it cannot be destroyed. 
Indeed, it is beyond the grasp of the mind, and is superiof 
to the intellect. We cannot explain its real nature by refer¬ 
ring it to something else, for it is what it is by means of its 
own inner nature (4B-53). 


PART IV 

THE SOUL AND THE VITAL ORGANS 

The pranas or vital organs exist like the soul (1-7); but the soul 
is the besi among them all (8-16). Nevertheless> the tw^o are 
different (17-19); and the soul is cliaracterised by both knowledge 
and aaion (20-22), 

The Pranas — The pranas or vital organs exist like the soul, 
and they are possessed of Guifm or the attributes of 
Nature from their very birth (1-7). 

The Soul — But the soul is the best among all of them. 
It is said to have five functions like the mind, and is said 
to be seated in tlie intellect, and functions by means of the 
vital breath (8-16). 

But the sense-organs are different from the soul, and the 
soul is superior to all of them (17-19). 

Although the soul is said to be a personification of con¬ 
sciousness or knowledge, it is really a threefold actor. Never¬ 
theless it is different from flesh and other constituents 
of the body (20-22). 
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CHAPTER III 

PART I 

THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL 

The soul dwells in the body in order to act and attain to perfec¬ 
tion (i-3)j and it does so by means of the function of the intellect 

(4-7), 

The departed soul is re-born because of its previous acaons 
(8-16); and its real problem is one of knowledge or action as its 
end (17-20). It is also concerned with the problem of pain 

(21-27). 

The Object of Life — The soul is united with a body 
in order to engage in action and attain to perfection (1-3). 
It does so by means of the inteUect^ which has an important 
place in action, and comes next after the soul itself ( 4 ~ 7 ). 

Re-eirth — The departed soul is born again as a result of 
its previous actions, —both good and bad—and this takes 
place in accordance with a law (8-12). 

The souls of creattires ascend and descend after dwelling 
for some time in the city of the god of Death; and we say so 
from the observation of their course of life (13-16). 

The Problem of the Soul — The real problem of the soul 
relates to knowledge or action as the goal of life,—for that is 
the problem under discussion here (17-20). There is a third 
problem too,—that of pain; and we say so because the 
occurrence of calamity is so common. But there are other 
things too besides pain, which are a source of joy in life 
(21-27). 
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PART II 

THE SOUL AND GOD 

The act of procreation is an act of the soul (1-25), and it gives 
us an idea of creation by the Infinite (26-30), which may be called 
the Supreme Soul (31-32). We can understand the idea of God 
in a number of ways (33-41)- 

Procreation and the Soul — The act of procreation is an 
act of the soul, for after it the soul becomes self-conscious in 
a very special way (1-13)- 

The sex-instinct is indeed most powerful, and serves the 
purpose of Nature. But it is necessary to exercise restraint, 
and that too is done by the soul (14-25). 

Creation and the Supreme Soul — This creation of the 
soul gives us an idea of creation by the Infinite,—provided 
we agree that the Infinite creates (26-30); and so we may 
conclude that there is a Supreme Soul, for the idea of the 
individual and the Supreme Soul is identical (31-32). 

An Intellectual Conception of God —We can have 
an intellectual conception of God by regarding the universe 
in a special way,—that is, in terms of the idea of Sacrifice. 
There is also another idea of God,—in terms of negatives 
(“not this, not that”); and both these enable us to understand 
His vastness and omnipresence; and then we realise that it 
is He who bestows the fruit of actions. Indeed, it is this 
thaTgives us the idea of Dharma too (33-41)- 

PART III 

THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OF VEDANTA 

It is this that gives us the fuudainentai idea of Veddntd (i-io), 
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—for we cannot deny that there is joy in Nature (11-13). This 
also enables us to understand that all souls are (14-34). ^ 

The soul abides in the body> and docs not sin through action 
(35-44); and it is an error to believe that it is ahahkdra and not 
the soul that acts (45-49). We can understand how this error 
arises and how it can be removed; and then we can realise that all 
souls are the same (50-66), 

The Fundamental Idea of Vedanta — This is the funda¬ 
mental idea of Vedanta, based on the existence of a universal 
impelling force of life. There is complete agreement on 
the point among thinkers, and all works on the subject say 
so (t-io). 

Indeed, we cannot deny that there is joy in Nature, and 
ail sacred books are agreed that there is (11-13). 

Identity of Souls — When there is absence of motive in 
action, it leads to meditation, which is the voice of our own 
soul. But the perception (or meditation) of each soul is 
different, as we see from subsequent results. We could 
regard all acts of perception as alike, if there were no 
difference between souls (14-19). 

We can regard souls as alike when there is some other rela¬ 
tion between them too,—a relationship that is not due to some 
special cause; and we find that such a relationship exists. For 
instance, all of us can understand certain common ideas,— 
like the fullness and omnipresence of light; and that is so be¬ 
cause of this relationship between souls (20-24). 

The sacred books say so too; but we do not know it because 
we do not understand them. There are many ways of under¬ 
standing the text of the sacred books; but it requires knowl¬ 
edge to be able to succeed. If we do so, we shall find that 
there is no real contradiction among them (25-34). 

The Nature of the Soul —The soul abides in the body, and 
there is a reciprocity between the two. At the same time 
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can distinguish between them. The smil is verily Truth; 
but while it abides in the body, it has its own desires too 
( 35 - 39 ). 

But the soul does not sin tlirough action, though there is a 
separate result of each action (40-44). 

It is an error to believe that it is ahankara and not the 
soul tliat acts; for when we get knowledge, we find that it is 
the soul that does so (45-49). 

This error arises from the fact that attachment exists, and 
we believe tliat it cannot come to an end even when the 
soul comes to regard all things as equal or the same (50-51). 

But it is possible for the soul to attain, to this state, and it is 
honoured as supreme because it can act without attachment. 
This also eiubles us to understand that all souls are the 
same; because if the soul can regard all things as alike, it can 
make no difference to it whether it abides in a body or not; 
and we believe that the souls are different because the 
bodies in which they abide are different (52-54). 

Indeed, we might say that the limbs of the body are 
attached to the soul, but the soul is not attached to them; 
and the superiority of the soul consists in the fact that its 
actions are a sacrifice (55-57)- 

The souls appear to be different because of the difference 
in the use of words. But it is an error to suppose that they 
are different, because we find that the result of an action is 
not different in the case of different souls (58-60). 

It is the nature of the soul to be united with the limbs 
of the body, and that is so because of the assistance it receives 
from them in perfonning its actions. Indeed, the connec¬ 
tion of the soul with the body has never been regarded as 
contrary to reason (61-66). 
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PART IV 


THE SOUL AND THE DIFFERENT STAGES OF LIFE 


This is the correct idea of the soul; but there are other ways of 
understanding it too (i-8). 

Each system of philosophy has its own conception of the soul; 
but they are all parts of one great whole, and need to be understood 
in that light (9-27). 

There are dilferent actions for different stages of life, and they 
are the result of the characteristics of both body and soul (28-40). 

Fitness is not a necessary condition of success in life (41-43;; 
and the fruit of action belongs not only to the soul, but to all the 
organs that take part in it (44-47). Indeed, there are different 
actions suited to different states and stages of life (48-52). 

Idea of the Soul —This is the correct idea of the soul; but 
there are some who believe that the soul is that which 
remains after everything else in tiie body has undergone a 
change or disappeared. But this is an indirect way of getting 
at the idea of the soul, though there is no error in it (i-8). 

The Soul and the Systems of Philosophy— Each system 
of philosophy has its own idea of the soul. But all systems 
are alike in their own w^ay, and each is pan of a great whole. 
There is a division of thought among them, just as we may 
divide a large number like a hundred. But it is not difficult 
to understand these systems, because we can know their 
meaning from the language of their text, and there are no 
symbolic expressions like “kindling the fire” in them. 
Their whole idea of action as a sacrifice is based on reason; 
but even so it is necessary to have calmness and self-control 
to be able to understand their text (9-27). 

Actions and Stages of Life — There are different actions 
for different stages of life: for instance, when a person is at 
the point of death, he is permitted to eat anything, but is 
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unable to do so. Thus, a person can perform only certain 
acdoiB at a certain stage of life, and that is so because he 
needs the assistance of different organs of the body at different 
times. In any case, these actions are the result of the charac¬ 
teristics of both body and soul; and we know that it is not 
always possible to overcome obstacles that lie in the way, 
and succeed (28-40). 

Conditions of Success — But fitness is not a necessarjr 
condition of success in action,—for it may be destroyed, or 
a person may not be able to make use of it. This statement 
may appear to be an extraordinary one, but is none the less 
true and easy to imderstand. At the same time we must not 
deprecate fitness as a means of success in action (41-43). 

The Fruit of Action — The fruit of action belongs not 
only to the soul, but to all the organs that take part in it. 
Indeed, there are three factors of action,—the actor, the 
instruments or organs that take part in action, and the object 
of action; and the fruit or result belongs to all of them (44-47)* 

Actions and Stages of Life — There are different actions 
for different states and stages of life; but the most compre¬ 
hensive idea of it is to be found in that of the householder. 
The life of a Muni gives us another equally comprehensive, 
—but that relates to a conception of a world that is believed 
to be full of obstacles. This leads us to believe that there 
can be no fixed rule in regard to the attainment of free¬ 
dom from the bondage of life (48-52). 
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CHAPTER IV 
PART I 

RE-BIRTH x\ND REMOVAL OF SIN 

The same soul is bom again and again, and it alone can com¬ 
prehend Brahma (1-5). , . , , 

We can understand the idea of the soul m several ways; and 
when a person attains to knowledge of the soul, all his sins are 

removed (6-16), . , . . 

According to some the highest action is that which is cnarac- 
teiised by knowledge; and they believe that the lughesl goal can 
be attained by means of renunciation of all actions (17-19). 

Re-birth — The revolution of birth takes place again and 
again; and we say so because of the characteristics of crea¬ 
tures; and it is the same soul that is born again and again 
( 1 - 3 ). 

Essential Character of the Soul —The soul does not 
consist in its outward form or the body; and it may be 
described as the faculty of seeing or understanding Brahma 

( 4 - 5 ). 

How TO Understand the Soul — We can understand the 
idea of the soul in several ways. A person is said to exist 
because of the existence of the soul. We can grasp its idea 
by means of contemplation too. It is the one thing witliin 
the body that does not change; and we can grasp its idea in 
a state of one-pointedness,— for then there is no difference 
between the seer (the soul) and the object seen. We also 
see that it abides in the body up to the time of death (6-12). 

Removal of Sin — When a person attains to knowledge of 
the soul, all his sins are removed. Death also puts an end to 
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sin; but that applies to actions not yet begun; and so far as 
previous actions are concerned, their sin is removed only 
when their effect conaes to an end (13-16). 

The Highest Action and the Highest End — According 
to some there is also another class of actions besides those 
that are good or bad,—and they are actions characterised 
by knowledge. They also believe that it is only when a 
person destroys both good and evil actions by means of 
Yoga, that he can attain to the highest goal (17-19). 


PART 11 


THE SOUL AND ITS GOAL 


It is a law that the lower abides in the higher; and so all things 
abide in the soul (1-5)* 

Real immortality consists in doing heroic deeds without injury 
to any one; but there are some who believe that it consists in being 
merged in the Supreme C6-16); and that the soul follows the path 
of light in the world beyond (17*21). 

All Things abide in the Soul — It is a law that the 
lower abides in the higher; and so speech and the other 
sense-organs abide in the mind, the mind in prana or vital 
breath, and that again in the soul (1-5). 

Real Immortality ~ The soul cannot he seen; but all souls 
are essentially alike. Real immortality consists in doing 
heroic deeds without injury to any one; but there are 
some who have another idea of immortality,—tliat is, when 
the soul, after passing through a number of births, is merged 
in the Supreme (6-8). 
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soul is minute, but, at the same time, full of ardour 
and glow, which arise not from self-denial or prohibition, 
but rather from its association with the body (9-14). 

We are told that aU souls are at last merged in the Highest; 
and the Highest is without any division, as the sacred books 
declare (15-16). 

It is said that when the soul attains to perfection, it is 
filled with light, realises its own self, and becomes full of 
joy. AH its sense-organs are illuminated because of the 
strength of knowledge; and the remainder of its course on 
earth becomes sweet; and it values its own purity more than 
anything else. And when it passes away from this earth, 
it follows the path of light into the world beyond (17-21). 


P'^RT III 

THE HIGHEST END OF THE SOUL 

Those who believe in this idea of immortality of the soul main- 
tain that the soul passes through bghtj and comes into the presence 
of the Deity; and, as all its actions have come to an end, it is 
merged in the Highest, and thereafter has no desire for further 
action (r*i6). 

The End of the Soul —Those who believe in this idea 
of immortality of the soul tell us that it goes on and on 
through light,—^from cloud to air, and then into lightning 
that is above the sky,—accompanied by its “subde body”; 
and then it is led by something that is of the nature of 
lightning itself, and comes into the presence of the Deity. 
All its actions having come to an end, the soul, together 
with the “subtle body”, is merged in the Highest; and 
after this it can have no intention of gaining anything 
through further actions (1-14). 
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This is what we are told, and the excellence of the idea is 
obvious (15-16). 

PART IV 
REAL FREEDOM 

It is said that when the scul arrives there, it becomes free for 
ever afterwards (I-5). 

But we are unable to think of the soul except in terms of the 
intellect; and so we must think of the problem of freedom too in 
its light. If we do so, we find that real freedom consists in a state 
of eqiiilibriuin in the midst of all actions, or the experience of 
pleasure and pain (6-22). 

Into the Highest —It is said that when the soul arrives 
there, it becomes free, and lives on for evermore in the 
Highest; and this, we are told, is due to the fact that its 
own nature is like tliat of the Highest (1-5). 

A Rational View —But we are unable to think of 
the soul except in terms of the intellect; for even when we 
try to think of it as soul, it appears to be full of reflection 

(6-15)- 

We have accordingly to think of the problem of 
freedom of the soul in terms of the intellect. There are 
some who beheve that this can be achieved by means of 
renunciation of all actions in the world. But we find that 
there can be absence of action only if things were not con¬ 
nected with one another. But we find that they are all 
connected with the soul, though the soul itself is not subject 
to change. Hence the soul cannot refrain from all kinds of 
actions. On the other hand, it can be proved that it can 
attain to a state of evenness or equilibrium in the midst of 
all actions, or the experience of pleasure and pain. And 
this, according to the Scriptures, is the state of one who is 
said to be free from all revolutions of birth (16-22). 
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SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 

From Sankhya to Vedanta— This substance of the great 
systems of Hindu Philosophy is enough to show that, even 
as Vedanta tells us, they are but parts of a magnificent 
whole, and deal with the many problems of life from dif¬ 
ferent points of view. We begin with certain assumptions, 
and then, by a gradual process of thought, criticise, correct, 
or confirm them. For instance, we begin with the idea that 
Prakrfi or Nature is the supreme creator of life, and tliere 
is no place for God in the scheme of things; that the soul 
is altogether different from aU that is in the world or the 
body in which it abides; that there is no joy in life, and 
pleasure itself is but a form of pain; that all desire is essen¬ 
tially evil; that there is an inherent opposition between 
knowledge and action; and that we can attain to freedom 
from the bondage of life only by means of a total renuncia¬ 
tion of action and withdrawal from the world. Then, slowly 
and gradually, we understand the impheations of the ideas 
of Nature and God, the real character of the soul and its 
relation to the body and the world, the nature of knowledge 
and action, good and evil, pleasure and pain, desire and 
its result,—and come to the conclusion that there is no 
inherent opposition between the idea of Nature and of God, 
and that if we believe, as we must, that the working of the 
great forces of Nature is characterised by both goodness 
and intelligence, we transform the idea of Nature itself into 
tliat of God; that the soul, though different from many things 
in the world, cannot be dissociated from them, nor can its 
idea be separated from that of the intellect, which is said 
to be an expression of Nature itself; that there is joy in each 
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true act of creation, and it is this joy that sustains the world; 
that the motive of each action is positive,—the attainment 
of some satisfaction, pleasure, or good, besides the avoid¬ 
ance of their opposites; that there is an element of goodness 
in each desire, so far at least as the person who possesses 
it is concerned, and it can be in conformtiy with Dhatma 
too; that the diiference between pleasure and pain, and good 
and evil is one of degree, not kind; that there is no essential 
opposition between knowledge and action, and there can be 
no action without knowledge and no knowledge without 
action; and that freedom from the bondage of life is at¬ 
tained by living in the world, doing heroic deeds without 
injury to any one, attaining the highest that is in it, luider- 
^ standing the true nature of the soul and all that is called 
life, and living in a state of equilibrium in the midst of all 
actions and the experience of pleasure and pain. The whole 
process is rational or intellectual, and is illuminated by a 
wealth of ideas and imagery, and embodied in a form which, 
when we understand it, is as clear as it is coherent and 
concise, and is widiout a parallel in the history of human 
thought. At the same time there is an attempt to transcend 
the limitations of human reason too, and we are led into 
the realms of the Unknowable,—the city of the god of 
Death, as well as the kingdom of eternal life and light,— 
the abode of the Supreme. Thus, physical science and 
logic and ethics,—the laws of life and the theories of knowl¬ 
edge and action—together with psychology and metaphysics, 
the origin and essence of things, the nature of the soul, 
and the idea of God—^are all integrated together to make a 
great whole which, when perceived from different points 
of view, gives us a number of Darsanas or clear visions 
of life, and constitutes the end of all our quest of 
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Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that to understand 
these systems of philosophy is to understand the foundations 
of ancient thought and the essence of what is described in 
the sacred books. They all claim to derive their ori gin from 
the Vedas and the Upanishads; and the Mtmdnsd tells us 
that the subject-matter of the Vedas is nothing less than the 
laws of Nature and the life of man,—or Dharma that sus¬ 
tains the universe. It also explabs the method by means 
of which we can understand them in this light. 

The Upanishads are said to be an exposition of the secret 
doctrine of the Vedas, and we can now understand that 
they are really so. A great deal of wliat they contain is 
pure thought; and the same ideas have been expressed in 
the Vedas in a ddferent form. But a considerable portion of 
the Upanishads too has been composed in symbolic form, 
and would need to be interpreted in the same manner as 
the Vedas, and in accordance with the method described 
in the Mimdnsd. The great Epic of the Rdindyana is said 
to be a Veda; while the Mahdbhdrata, the greatest of all, has 
been described as the fifth and last of the Vedas; and we 
are told that what “is in it is elsewhere too; and what does 
not occur in it, occurs nowhere else;”—for it includes the 
entire range of human thought from Sdnkhya to V^sddnta, 
when interpreted in accordance with the method explained 
in the Mimansd. I he same is true of the Purdrias too; and 
it is for this reason that the Mahdbkdrata is spoken of as 
‘ itihdsa or history of the Purdnds"; but we need to under¬ 
stand them also in the same manner. 

From Science to Philosophy — An examination of the 
different systems of philosophy will show that the whole 
process is purely rational or scientific; and the ancients must 
have known a great deal of physical sciences, in a strictly 
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modem sense of the term, to be able to describe them in this 
form. Their conception of the “elements” was indeed 
different from our own,—for they conceived of them as 
great elemental forms and forces of Nature,—Earthy Water, 
Fire, Air, and Ether—out of which all material objects are 
formed. The Mirndnsd tells us that the Vedas deal with the 
great laws of Nature and their bearing on the life of man; 
and what great truths a |5roper study of their text will dis¬ 
close would be difficult to say. But the Sdnkhyd tells us that 
all matter is formed out of the mind; and the Nydya and the 
Vaihshika discuss the nature of the atom, refer to its division, 
and tell us how, though invisible, it can yet be perceived. 
They also define Ether and sound, describe the character 
of mass and action, and examine the properties of the “ele¬ 
ments”. The Mirndnsd deals with the conception of Time 
as something purely intellectual, speaks of its coimection 
with action, and tells tis how it can be described. It also 
gives us a scientific division of animals into vertebrate and 
invertebrate, and refers to Jyotishtoma or the rays of light. 
There is also a reference to the many great things that can be 
achieved by means of Yoga-) but if we understand the text 
correctly, we find that the principal idea is purely sceintific, 
for we are told that a body can be made to become light 
as cotton by means of its adjustment to motion; and we can 
hear wonderful sounds by concentrating on the essential 
character of sound. 

Indeed, the great attempt of the ancients was not only to 
understand the laws of Nature, but also to integrate them 
into the life of man; and when they conceived of man as a 
microcosm, they fused science into psychology, and 
conceived of the six systems of. philosophy: the Sdnkhja 
based on a broad survey of Nature, and the rest on the five 
faculties of man,—^his senses, mind, ahankaray intellect, and 
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the soul. Thus they transformed science into philosophy 
through the medium of psychology. 

4> 

From Philosophy to Religion —The same process of 
thought enabled them to transform philosophy into reli¬ 
gion; for we find that it is these systems of philosophy which 
constitute the bases of the different systems of Hindu reli¬ 
gion, and exhibit the same unity of thought as the systems 
of philosophy themselves. It is sometimes believed that 
philosophy and religion are two different things,—the one 
based on reason, and the other on faith—and the two have 
little in common witli each other. While this is true of some 
great systems of religion, like Christianity and Islam, the 
essential idea of what are called the Hindu systems of reli¬ 
gion is purely philosophical, even as the basis of their 
philosophy is a knowledge of the laws of Nature and their 
application to the life of man. Indeed, die ancients conceived 
of religion as the highest art of life,—an attempt to live in die 
light of the highest Truth as we understand it. Dharma, 
—the term commonly used for religion—^was, accordingly, 
conceived to be action performed as a sacrifice, even as the 
Mtmansd tells us; and that means nodiing but good, intel¬ 
ligent, and joyous action, meant for the benefit of all; and 
it is this that sustains all life, both of the individual and the 
world, even as the word literally signifies. Religion is thus 
but a realization of the highestTruth,an experience of an ideal 
conception of life,—necessitating a harmony of both knowl¬ 
edge and action, reason and emotion—when the head and 
the heart act in unison, and meet in the awakening of the 
soul and the presence of God,—the eternal principle of 
Goodness, Intelligence, and Joy {Sat-chit-dnanda) that fills 
the universe. The ancients believed that, as the ultimate 
object of all action is perfection, all life ministers to this end: 
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and so all the fine arts,—architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music and poetry—the most magnificent temples, the finest 
carving and statues, the most delicate painting and‘effects 
of light and shade, the deepest notes of music, and the most 
beautiful poetry—were pressed into the service of this 
idea of Dharma or religion. It has, indeed, drifted far away 
from its original conception; but its basic ideas still remain, 
and it is yet possible to trace them to their source. 

XII 

THE SYSTEMS OF RELIGION 

The Systems of Religion — As the different systems of 
philosophy constitute the bases of the different systems of 
religion, it would be of interest to correlate their fundamental 
ideas and theories. 

Fundamental Ideas of Systems of Philosophy — As we 
have seen, the fundamental ideas of the different systems of 
philosophy may be resolved into the conception of knowl¬ 
edge or action as the final goal of human life; and we can 
understand their essential idea of the soul as weU as God in 
their terms. For instance, the Sdnkhya believes that action 
is the cause of all our sorrow and pain; that Nature is self- 
created and there is no place fot God in the scheme of life; 
that the soul is different from all that is in Nature; and that 
it can make itself happy and free only by means of perfect 
knowledge and renunciation of all action. The other systems 
deal with the same problem from different points of view, 
and the conclusion of Vedanta is the very opposite of that 
of the Sdnkhya. 
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The Idea of God and Systems of Philosophy — Now, 
if we conceive of God as Sat-chit-dmnda or the principle of 
good, intelligent and joyous action made manifest in the 
universe, the opposition between soul, Nature, and God 
disappears, and we can harmonise them into one great Whole. 
We can, therefore, examine the difterent systems of philo¬ 
sophy in the light of the measure of their belief in God as 
the supreme creator of the universe. We have seen that the 
Sdfikhya has no place for Him in its scheme, while Vedanta 
conceives of Nature itself but as a form of God ; and, between 
these extremes, the remaining systems have their own ideas 
of God. 

Three Groups of Ideas — These may be divided into three 
groups. We may believe that Nature is the supreme creator 
of the universe, or that God is the supreme creator, or that 
the two together jointly create the w’orld. 

Now, if we believe that Nature is the supreme creator of 
life, it is possible to have three points of views; that Nature 
is the sole supreme creator; or, if there is God, He is but a 
spectator of Nature’s work; or has, at best, but a small 
share in it. We cannot, in any case, agree that God is equal 
or superior to Nature, or the sole creator of the universe. 

If, again, we believe that God and Nature are joint creators 
of life, we can have three points of view: that the share of 
Nature is more tlian that of God; that the two are equal; 
or that the share of God is more than that of Nature. 

If, on the other hand, we believe that God is the supreme 
creator of the universe, there are again three points of view: 
that God is the sole supreme creator; or, if there is Nature, 
it is but a spectator of His work; or has, at best, a small share 
in it. This is the exact opposite of the first group of ideas 
based on the conception of Nature as the supreme creator 
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of the universe, and the mo exclude each other. Between 
them lies the second group, which has a point of view in 
common with each, and so may he said to be their connect¬ 
ing link. Thus, if, starting with the idea that there is no 
place for God in the scheme of things, we come to believe 
tiiat He is a spectator of the work of Nature, and then that 
He is a small creator too,—we not only rise to the top of the 
first group of ideas in this system of thought, but also find 
ourselves at the bottom of the second; and similarly, when 
we rise to the top of our second group, we are at the bottom 
of the ihird; and in this manner can ascend from the lowest 
to the highest point of thought in this scale. 

The Trimurti — It is this that gives us the Trimurti or the 
threefold form of the Deity,— Brahma,^ Siva, and Vishnu, 
to which there are innumerable references in the sacred books. 
When we desire to live in accordance with the scheme of 
tiiought based on the first group of ideas, we get the system 
of religion called after the name of Brahma; the second gives 
us the system of Siva or MaMdeva; while the third tliat of 
Vishnu. 

Jainism and Buddhism — We notice, however, that the 
system of Brahma, based on the idea that Nature is the 
supreme creator of the universe, leads to the conclusion of 
the Sdhkhya and its allied systems,—namely, that the 
uldmate goal of human life is knowledge and renunciation 
of action. Action is a necessary evE so long as we have to 


* The word Brahnid is not the same as Brahma, although they are closely 
allied, and both are derived from Brahman, Brahma is the nominative mas¬ 
culine, while Brahma the norainative neuter form of this word] and the 
former refers to a personal, and the latter to an impersonal form, of the 
Supreme Spirit,—the sense in which it is used in the Vedanta-Sutras* 
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live, but happiness or ireedom from sorrow can be attained 
only by means of knowledge and the renunciation of action. 
But a total renunciation of action, as the Mmdnsd has taught 
us, belongs only to the last stage of human life, when the 
spirit departs. The course of life based on the system of 
Brahma may, accordingly, be divided into two parts, the 
beginnings of life, when we learn to live, and so must have 
more of knowledge than action,—and, the end, when we are 
about to die, when all action, however important, must 
come to an end; and corresponding to tliis the system of 
Brahma was divided into two parts,—and 
Buddhism—xhs one emphasising the role of knowledge at 
the beginning, and the other at the end, ot life. 

Saivism and Vaishnavism — Between these extremes lies 
the great work of life, which sustains and preserves the race, 
and demands the application of knowledge to action 
designed to that end. But here again we can have two points 
of view’: we may believe that action is indeed necessarj’, but 
knowledge, coupled with renunciation, is still our final ^ 
goal; or we may hold that knowledge and action are but two 
aspects of the same thing,—life; and that there is an essen¬ 
tial harmony between the two, and that life goes on for ever; 
and corresponding to this we have the two systems of reli¬ 
gion associated with the names of Siva and Vishnu. The 
latter believes that not only is Ufe not evil or characterised 
by constant sorrow and pain, but that it is based essentially 
on the principle of goodness, intelligence and joy; and so 
God himself is born from age to age in the world. It is this 
that gives us the idea of the “incarnations” of Vtshnui and 
the systems of Siva and Vishnu constitute the bulk of what 
is know’n by the name of Hinduism. They embrace tlie whole 
range of human life from the time a child grows into a boy 
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and is able to think for himself and act; and so we go on 
through experience of family-life to a bond with the whole 
race and the worldj and to the attainment of perfecdon 
through harmony of knowledge and action, when we realise 
that happiness or freedom from sorrow consists not in 
running away from life, but in its fulfilment, and the at¬ 
tainment of a state of equilibrium in the midst of all that 
may happen in the world. And so, if a person live in this 
manner,— all his life becomes a sacrifice,—^full of goodness, 
intelUgence, and joy,—and death may come when it will, 
and he is not disturbed. 


Jainism, Saivism, and Vaishnavism — We have observed 
that Jainism corresponds to the beginnings of human life, 
when there is an emphasis on knowledge more than on 
action; wliile Saivism and Vaishnavism refer to the rest, with 
a new conception of what belongs to active life and to its end; 
and, as this covers the entire range of human existence, 
these three systems still survive in India. 


Buddhism — The system of Buddha, which too had its 
origin in this country, has, however, disappeared; and that, 
in spite of the fact that Buddha is said to be an avatar or “in¬ 
carnation” of Vishnu. In this connection we have observed 
that Buddhism, as a system of religion or a scheme of life, 
corresponds to ±e end of a man’s existence on earth, when 
all action must come to an end; and so it may be said to be 
a perfect plan of life in the path of death. But this is included 
also in the system of Siva, according to which knowledge, 
together with renunciation of action, is said to be the ul¬ 
timate goal of life; and so all that is of real value in Buddhism 
is included in the system of Siva, and the existence of the 
two side by side can only cause confusion. Indeed, the 
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existence of Buddhism as a separate system of religion would 
imply that it is in harmony with the main course of human 
life, whereas its principles apply largely to its end in death, 
when a man has completed his tasks and fulfilled his mission 
in life;^ and an active practice of its philosophy of negation 
of action, by men in their youth and nations in their prime, 
can only lead to decadence; and this would appear to be the 
reason why it was “driven out” of India as a separate sys¬ 
tem, and the best in it included in Saivism.^ 

Systems of Philosophy and Religion — We have 
observed that these systems of religion are founded on the 
different systems of philosophy; and it is now possible to bring 
out their connection more clearly. 

As we have seen, the Sdnkhya has no place for God in its 
scheme of life; and it comes to the conclusion that the highest 
end can be attained only by mean s of knowledge and a total 
renunciation of action. Corresponding to this we have tlie 
first form of the system of Brahma or the. Digambara school 
of Jainism^ which holds identical view's. 

Nydya tells us that God does not grant the fruit or result 


' The founder of is called Siddhartha (Siddha-artha),'which 

means ‘‘he all whose objects have been attained^’j and so it is only when a 
person, has fulfilled his mission in life avid attained to all he seeks, that he 
can awaken into the final truth (or become a Buddha^ —^for that is the 
meaning of the word), that ail action must ultimately be renounced. This 
is also the point of view of Saivism or Yoga^ but not of Vatshnaznsm or 
Veddnta^y for according to the latter, there is no end to life or action, and 
God himself is bom from age to age. 

* The essential idea of the different systems cf religion and their relation 
to the corresponding systems of philosophy has been dealt with elsewhere 
(MM. II); and it would be examined again in connection with the “story' 
of the avatdras or “incarnations” of Vishnu. We shall then understand 
why Buddha^ though an “incarnation” of the Deity, is said to have been 
silent when questioned about the existence of God. 
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action, which accrues largely through our own effort. 
This may be taken to imply that God exists, but only as a 
spectator of the work of Nature or Prakfti, which alone 
creates; or, if He may be regarded as a creator in any sense 
of the term,—His creation is limited to the first act, after 
winch all things work out in accordance with a universal 
law, without any direction or interference on His part. 
Nydya accordingly believes in a liiiiited scope of action, 
emphasises the role of knowledge, and explains the diS'erent 
means of acquiring it. As this attitude to life belongs to the 
stage of its beginning or the end,when we do not know how 
to act, or, being at the point of death, cannot do so,—corre¬ 
sponding to this we have the Svetdmbara school of Jainism 
and the Htnaydna school of Buddhism respectively; and the 
latter also corresponds to the first form of the school of Saivistn. 

After this we have the Vaiseshika, which refers not to 
God, but to an Unseen or Unknown Power, which has its 
own share in creation and shaping results; but we are not told 
exactly what it is. We are accordingly free to conclude that, 
if this Unknown Power may be identified with God, He would 
be deemed to act in conjunction with Nature or Prakrti, 
and His share may be less than, equal to, or greater than that 
of the latter; and corresponding to this we have the whole 
range of the system of Siva, which would also include the 
Mahdydna school of Buddhism, and the first or dualistic form 
of the system of Vishnu, 

The Vaikshika is followed by the Mimdnsd, which, like 
the former, contains no reference to God, but tells us instead 
of a large number of gods, who represent the great forms 
and forces of Namre. We may, therefore, assume that its 
idea of God would be similar to that of the Vaiseshika, though 
wider in range. W'’e have also explained that the Mimansd 
is but a first step to the philosophy of Vedanta; and so, in so 
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far as the systems of religion are concerned, has little contri¬ 
bution of its own to make. This is due primarily to the 
fact that it is based on the character of ahankdra or the I-as- 
an-actor; for, if we regard the sotxl itself to be an actor, as a 
number of systems,—and more specially Vedanta —belieye, 
there can be no separate place for ahankdra as an actor; and, 
as the great systems of religion regard the soul as such, 
there is no separate place for the Mtmdnsd in their construc¬ 
tion. 

Yoga, as we have seen, assigns a special place to God for 
the attainment of perfection. We have also explained tliat 
there is another aspect o^Yoga, where it is, for practical pur¬ 
poses, identified with Vedanta’, and that is the point of view 
of the Bhagavad Gitd which, while giving a separate place 
to Prakrti, tells us that the real creator is only Krskfta or 
God. There are thus two ways of looking at Yoga, so far as 
the relation of Purusha and Prakrti or God and Nature is 
concerned: God is the chief creator of the universe, and 
so far as Prakrti is concerned, it is either a spectator 
of'His work, or is at best but a small co-sharer with 
Him. Yoga may, accordingly, be said to be the opposite 
of Nydya; and, corresponding to its two aspects, we 
have the highest point of the system of Siva or Mahddeva, 
and tlie qualified monistic school of the system of Vishnu. 
Vedanta, the culmination of all ancient thought, tells us that 
God is the sole supreme creator of the universe, and Nature 
itself is but His form. It is thus tlie exact opposite of the 
Sdnkhya', and corresponding to it we have the pure monistic 
school of the system of Vishnu. 

Integration of Ancient Thought —We thus see that 
the nine points of view of the three groups of ideas, which 
give us the three great systems of religion,—of Brakmd, 
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Wa, and Vishnu —with three forms of each—^are all dis¬ 
tributed among the five systems of philosophy; for the sixth, 
the Mimdnsa, as we have explained, has no place in the 
construction of the systems of religion. Of these the Sahkhya 
and Vedanta, at the two extreme ends of thought, have but a 
single point of view,—the one holding that it is Prakrti, and 
the other that it is Brahma, who is the supreme creator of life. 
The Sahkhya, indeed, gives a separate place to the soul, but 
does not explain its origin. 

Similarly, Nydya and Yoga have two points of view each, 
and are opposed to each other. The one holds that the 
chief creator is Prakrti-, and God, if He exists, is either a spec¬ 
tator of its work, or has, at best, but a small share in it. Yoga, 
on the otlier hand, maintains that the chief creator is God, 
and Prakrti is either a spectator of His work, or has, at best, 
but a small share in it. 

Between these two groups of opposites lies the VaiksMka, 
which serves as a connecting link between them. It is based 
on the character of the mind, which, as we have explained, is 
characterised by electric energy and has its positive and 
negative charges. As these may be said to correspond to the 
idea of Purrnha and Prakfti, the VaiSesMka may be said to be 
based on the idea that God and Nature are joint creators of 
life, but we caimot say who is the greater of the two. We 
may, therefore, consider their relation from three points of 
view,—the share of God being more than that of Nature, or 
the share of Nature being more than that of God, or the two 
being equal. These are the three aspects of the Vaiseshika, 
conesponding to the three forms of electric energy that we 
know,—one static, and two dynamic—with their direct and 
alternating currents of electricity. 


SPECiAt. Character of the Vaiseshika—T he Vaiieshika 
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mingly serves as a connecting link between the great 
systems of religion. We find that the two great systems of 
Brahma and Vishifu exclude each otlier,—the one holding 
that Prakrti, and the other that Purusha, is the sole, chief, 
or major creator of life; and there is no point of contact 
between them. Between them lie.s the system of Siva or 
Mahddeva, which maintains that Purusha and Prakrti are joint 
and £qual or almost equal creators of the universe; and 
this is the point of view of the Vaiseshika too; and it is this 
that gives it its special position,—^signified by its own name— 
in the ancient scheme of thought. 



Systems of Philosophy and Religion— We can now 
correlate the main ideas of the great systems of religion with 
those of the corresponding systems of philosophy. 

There are three aspects of the system of Brahma, based on 
the character of Nature as the supreme, chief, or major creator 
of things; and these correspond to the basic conception of 
the Sdnkhya, the first aspect of Nydya, and the first aspect of 
the Vaiseshika respectively,—the first aspect of Nydya being 
tliat God is but a spectator of the work of Prakrti, and that of 
the Vaikshika that He creates, but has a smaller role to play. 

Similarly, there are three aspects of the system of Mahd¬ 
deva, based on the idea of God and Nature being joint creators 
of life,—and die share of the God may be more than that of 
Nature, or the two may be equal, or the share of Nature may 
be more than that of God; and these correspond to the second 
point of view of Nydya, the second point of view of the 
Vaiseshika, and the first point of view' of Yoga. 

In the same manner there are three aspects of the system of 
Vishnu, —the opposite of the system of Brahma —^based on the 
idea of God as the supreme, chief, or major creator of the 
universe,—the monistic, qualified monisiicj and dualistic 
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schools of this system; and corresponding to these we have 
the basic conception of Vedanta, the second point of view of 
Yoga, and the third point of view of tlie VaUeshika. 

Thus we see how the points of view of the Vaiseshika 
extend to Nydya on the one hand and to Yoga on the other, 
and connect together the two opposing groups of ideas and 
their corresponding systems of religion,—^^those of Brahtm 
and VishniL The position of die system of Mahddeva is> iden¬ 
tical, for it is based essentially on the idea of Purusha and 
Prakiti as joint creators of life, and that is also the basic 
conception of the Vaiseshika in its relation to the character of 
the mind. 

Ascending Scaee of Thought— This enables us to under¬ 
stand how all the great systems of philosophy and religion 
are connected together and are but parts of one great whole. 
We have already explained how that is true of the systems 
of philosophy; and it is not difficult to see that there is the 
same attempt at integration in the systems of religion too. 

We have seen how we can rise from the Sdhkhya to Vedanta 
by means of a gradual process of thought and the idea of 
sacrifice, or action characterised by goodness, intelligence and 
and joy, and meant for the benefit of all. But, even as we find 
in the concluding portions of Vedanta^ —we can conceive of 
the soul and its problem of freedom only in the light of our 
intellect; and, as it is Yoga that is based on the character of the 
intellect, Vedanta and Yoga, conceived in this special light,— 
may, like the soul and the intellect, be, for practical pur¬ 
poses, identified. We find tliat the same line of thought 
applies to the systems of religion too. 

We have to begin with the system of Brahma, extending 
from the Sdhkhya to Nydya and the Vaiseshika. We begin 
witii the Sdhkhya, and find that its theory of a total renunda- 
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don of action is an impossible one, for it means that we 
cannot livej and so we pass on to the next system, Nydyci. 
But even that does not satisfy us,— for it lays special stress 
on the necessity of controlling all desires, and permits us only 
just to exist. We, on the other hand, wish not only to exist, 
but also to propagate the species; and so we pass on to the 
next system, the l^aissshtkai and this concludes the range of 
tills system of religion. It is in this manner that we pass 
from the Sdhkhya to Nyaya and thence to the Vaiseshika, 
and rise correspondingly to their respective ideas of God,— 
as one who lias no place in tlie scheme of existence, as one 
who is a mere spectator of life, and as one who has a minor 
part in the creation of things. 

But when we reach tlie topmost point in the system of 
Brahma, we find that we are at the bottom of the system 
of Mahddeva, with its range extending from Nydya to 
Vaiseshika and thence to Yoga. We begin with the idea 
that God has but a small part to play in the world; and, as the 
idea of God is co-extensive with that of sacrifice,— it means 
that there is but a sihall measure of goodness, intelligence 
and joy in life. But this does not satisfy us, and so we pass on 
to the next system, Vaiseshika, which tells us that the share 
of God and Nature can be equal too; that is to say, there is 
an equal measure of good and evil, or joy and sorrow in the 
world. But even this does not satisfy us, and so we pass on 
to the next system, which tells us that the share of God 
is more than that of Nature, or that there is more of goodness 
and joy than evil and sorrow in life; and this completes the 
whole range of this system of religion. 

When again we reach the topmost point in the system 
of Mahddeva, we find that we are at the bottom of the system 
of Vishnu, with its range extending from the Vaihshika to 
Yoga and Vedanta. We begin with the idea that there is 
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more of goodness and joy than evil and sorrow in life,— 
for that is the point of view of the Vaiseshika in this system. 
But we find, on further reflection, that it gives us more 
satisfaction to believe that good and evil, joy and sorrow 
are relative terms, and evil itself can be changed to good, 
and sorrow to joy; and so vye pass on to the next system. 
Yoga. After tliis the next stag? in our evolution is that there 
is nothing but goodness, intelligence and joy in the world, 
—^and that is the real meaning of God as the sole supreme 
creator of the universe in Vedanta. And so we rise to the 
topmost point of human thought in Vedanta in the system 
of Vishnu. But we find that it is difficult to understand the 
idea of universal goodness, intelligence and joy in life; 
and so are content to drop doM'n to the earlier point of view 
of Yoga, —^namely, that good and evil, joy and sorrow are 
relative terms, and that evil can be changed to good, and 
sorrow to joy. 

Thus we see that, as intellect and soul and Yoga and Ved¬ 
anta may, for practical purposes, be identified, the pure 
monistic conception of the system of Vishnu may, in the 
same manner, be identified witli its qualified monistic view; 
and this is as far as it is possible for the human mind to go. 

Descending Scale of Thought ~ This is how man can 
rise from the lowest to the highest conception of life in the 
ascending scale of thought; and when he does so, he may 
be said to have attained to perfection. This is what is 
possible for him to achieve in life; but there is also the fact 
of death, for there is no one who can live for ever. And so, 
after achieving the height of perfection in the world of 
life, man must also prepare for death; and so he comes down 
from his Yoga conception of life, to that of the Vaiseshika, 
and then to Nydya, —believes that it is Prakrti that rules 
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below, and, leaving his body behind to be reduced to its 
elemental form, lets nis soul depart, to live in some 
unknown world, till its time comes again to renew its course 
of existence on earth. 

The Sankhya, as we have seen, is based on its own con¬ 
ception of Nature; and the real quest of man, having a bearing 
on the actual facts of his life, begins with Nydya; but, having 
attained to perfection through Yoga or Veddnta, he comes 
dow n to Nyaya again. He begins with an attempt to control 
the activities of his senses; and, having completed the whole 
cycle of human thought and experience, finds that he is 
unable to use them,—^and so ends where he begins. This is 
the story of human life on earth; but there are other worlds 
too, and they have also their own stories to tell. 

Original and Existing Ideas — This, in brief, is the main 
idea of the great systems of Hindu religion, as they are to be 
found in the sacred books, and they have the same relation 
to one another as the corresponding systems of philosophy. 
Their modern forms and practices, however, appear to be 
very different; but it is not difficult to understand how their 
original idea, along with that of the corresponding systems 
of philosophy, has been lost through the passage of Time. 
But the sacred books still remain; and their text, when pro¬ 
perly interpreted, tells us what their ancient conception 
really was. Indeed, even in the midst of this great wreckage 
of Time, it is still possible,—through the many forms, 
observances, laws, customs, and traditions that yet surv'ive, 
—to discover traces of their original idea, and re-construct 
the ancient fabric again. But this demands a separate 
treatment, and is outside tlie scope of the present work.^ 

^ A fuller examination of the systems of Hindu Philosophy and Religion 
is contained in the Author^s work, The Mystery of the Mahdhhdrata, VoL II. 
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THE ESSENTIAL IDEA OF THE SACRED BOOKS 

The Sacred Books—W e are now in a position to understand 
the essential idea of the sacred books of the Hindus. 

The Vedas —The Vedas, as the Mimdnsd has told us, deal 
with the laws of Nature and the problem of action, with 
special reference to the life of man; and we can understand 
them in this light if we interpret them in accordance with the 
method it has explained. The Mimdnsd mentions three 
Vedas,— Kik, Sdma and Yajur, and refers to a fourth, Nigada, 
but observes that it should be included in theYajur. The real 
fotirth Veda, which would appear to be of later origin, is 
Atkarva', and it too should belong to the same class as the 
previous three. 

Mantras and Brahmanas— The Vedas consist of two 
principal parts,— Mantras, believed to be hymns of praise 
addressed to the gods, and Brahma^, consisting of Vidki 
and Artha-vdda, —believed to be directions in regard to the 
ceremonies at which the Mantras are to be recited, and expla¬ 
nation of legends etc. connected with the Mantras. But the 
Mmdnsd tells us that, if we interpret the Mantras properly, 
we shall find that they deal with the laws of Nature and the 
problem of action, while the gods will be transformed into 
personifications of the great forms and forces of Nature. 
Similarly, as the word Vidhzaiso means a law, the Brdhmapas 
deal really witii the same laws of Nature, and Artha-vdda 
is but an explanation of these laws, even as the word literally 
signifies. But they too would need to be interpreted in accord¬ 
ance with the method explained in the Mimdnsd, to be 
understood in this light. 
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\—The Mimdmd tells us that ^&Rig-Veda deals with 
the problem of action, conceived in its widest significance, 
—that is, with reference to all that the ancients knew of the 
world of Nature, including man. 

Sama Veda —The Sdma-Veda, we are told, deals with the 
problem of all living creatures; and so a considerable portion 
of the text of the Rig~Vsda is repeated in the Sdma-Veda. 

Yajur-Veda —The Yajur-Veda, even as is signified by the 
name, would accordingly deal with the law of sacrifice or 
good, intelligent and joyous action, with reference to both 
Natine and man. 

Atharva Veda — The Atharva-Veda is said to have been 
composed by Atharvan, and is believed to consist chiefly of 
spells, incantations and formulas intended to prevent or cast 
out disease and counteract calamities. Atharvan, however, is 
said to be a priest who is associated with Agni and Soma', 
and we have seen that the one refers to the intellect, and the 
other to the mind. Hence, as the Veda is called after his name, 
it means that it deals with the problem of intellect and the 
mind,—with special reference to the life of man; and if we 
understand their laws, we can avoid evil and disease. We 
can, however, understand all this only in accordance with 
the method of interpretation explained in the Mimdnsd. 

The Upanishads — It is said that out of the Brdhmana part 
of the Vedas arose the Upanishads and the Sutras; and the 
Upanisfiads are said to describe the secret doctrine of the 
Vedas. As we can now understand the “secret” form of the 
Vedic text, and know that they deal with the laws of life, we 
can understand that the Upanishads are really an exposition 
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the secret doctrine of the Vedas, for a great body of their 
text is composed in a form which is easy to understand, and 
is nor necessary to divide words into parts to get 
their meaning. But a considerable portion of even their 
text is symbolic and written in the form of stories, which 
need to be understood in the manner explained in the 
Mtmdnsd. 

The Sutras — The Sutras are said to be short, pithy sen¬ 
tences, or aphoristic rules, believed to hang loosely together 
like threads; and the Vedmgas and the sytems of philosophy 
are composed in this form. These Sutras have commonly 
been regarded as unintelligible in themselves, and our pre¬ 
sent-day knowledge of what they contain is based on certain 
commentaries of learned men, which are taken to be authori¬ 
tative. But we have seen that the Sutras of the six systems 
of philosophy are not only not unintelligible, but describe 
the different problems of life in a brief, direct, conneaed, 
and coherent manner. If the Sutras of the Vedmgas are of 
the same kind,—and they appear to be so indeed—they too 
should yield similar results. 

Sruti and Smriti— The Vedas and Vedic literature are 
called srutiy which means literally “what is heard”; and they 
are believed to contain sacred knowledge orally transmitted 
from generation to generation. This is followed by what is 
called smrth meaning “memory”; for it is believed to have 
been remembered by heart; and, in its widest application, 
it includes the Sutras, tlie law-books of Manu, the Epics of 
the Rdtndyana and the Mahdhharaia, and the Pur anas. But 
the terms huti and smrti can also refer to what is objective 
and subjective respectively,—for what is heard is largely 
objective; while memory, being a special characteristic of 
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the sou), is largely subjective. Taken in this sense, the Vedas 
and all Vedic literamre, dealing as they do with Nature and 
its laws, and being objective in their approach, would be 
spoken of as irwii or what is possible orally to explain. On 
the other hand, post-Vedic literature, dealing as it does with 
the problem of soul and God, would be largely subjective, 
and refer to spiritual experiences, wMch are not so easy to 
explain, and can best be remembered. This division between 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature enables us to understand 
their division of thought and different points of view, as 
v/ell as the connection between them. 

The Ramayana — The Rdmayam deals with the story of 
the life of Rama, said to be a prince, and is called a Veda. 
Rama is also said to be a great avatdra or “incarnation” of 
Vishnu, the highest of the three great deities of the Hindus. 
Now we know that tlie Vedas deal with the great problems 
of Nature and man; and, if the Rdmdyana is said to be a Veda, 
its subject-matter would be the same. The “story”, however, 
appears to be very different; but if we interpret it in the light 
of the method explained in the Mtmdnsd, we find that it is 
transformed into an account of some of the great systems of 
philosophy and religion; and the “fights” between Rama 
and the Rdkshasas, — more specially Rdvana — are but an 
exposition of their apparently conflicting points of view.’ 
The idea of Rdrna as an “incarnation” of God is similar 
too.® 

PuRANAS — The Purdnas are believed to be a collection of 
ancient tales and legends, and are said to be eighteen in 

^ This will be explained in detail in a later work, 

* A brief explanation of the ten principal “incarnations” of Vishi^u 
follows in the next section of this work, 
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number. They are grouped together in different ways, but 
more generally in three divisions of six each, and associated 
with the three principal deities,— Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu; 
and there are also separate Purdnas dealing with each one of 
them. A number of them deal with the “stories” of some of 
the “incarnations” of Vishnu,—Matsya (Fish), Kiirma (Tor¬ 
toise), Vardha (Boar), and Vdmana (Dwarf ); ajid there are 
also some in the name of Agni «ciA Vdyu and a number 
of other gods and sages. 

We have seen that the three principal deities,— 

Siva, and Vishnus —are associated with the great systems of 
religion which bear their names; and their accounts, as given 
in these works, will be found to correspond to what has been 
stated about them here. Agni, as we have seen, refers to the 
intellect; and Vayu or Air to vital breatli, the vehicle of the 
soul; and the two Purdnas deal with their special problems; 
and the same would be true of other gods and sages, when 
we understand what they really signify. 

The “incarnations” of Vishriu have a special place in all 
post-Vedic literature,—^for there is a reference to them in all 
the principal Purdnas; and it would be found on examination 
that they give us the different ideas of God in all" the great 
systems of philosophy and religion. This will explain why 
they ate regarded as so important. 

TitE Mahabhakata — The Mahdbhdrata is perhaps the 
greatest, as indeed it is the longest, of ail the sacred books 
of the Hindus. It is said to be the fifth and last of the Vedas, 
and is called “the history of the Purdrtas”; and we are told 
in all seriousness that that which is in it, occurs elsewhere 
too; while that wliich is not in it occurs nowhere else. There 
is also a detailed description of the contents of the Epic in 
its opening chapter; and the claim made for it is so vast that. 
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if true, it would appear to be nothing short of an encyclo¬ 
paedia of all ancient knowledge. 


But the “story” of the Epic,—the conflicts and rivalries of 
the heroes of the Kaurava and Pdrt4ava groups of families— 
does not appear to have anything to do with any great schemes 
of thought, or moral and spiritual values of life; and even 
the life of Krshna, said to be a perfect “incarnation” of 
of VishnU) does not seem to be free from criticism or 
blame. The Mahdbhdrata contains the Bhagavad Gita indeed; 
but the teachings of the latter appear to be so far removed 
from the idea of the main “story”, that there are not a few 
who believe that it is an interpolation, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the Epic as such. 

There is thus an obvious contradiction between the “story” 
of the Epic as it is, and the claim that is made for it; and so 
it is a fit subject for the application of the metliod of inter¬ 
pretation explained in the Mimdnsd. If we do so, and get a 
new meaning of the principal words used in the text by 
dividing them into parts, we shall find that what is claimed 
for the Epic is in effect true, and that it is the story of tlie 
life of man in terms of all the great systems of philosophy 
and religion,—including the ascending and descending scales 
of thought—that is, from birth to perfection, and thence to 
death. We shall then understand that, since it is not possible 
to go beyond the range of thought of the six systems of 
philosophy, and the three great systems of religion,—all 
that is written in it is also contained in the other sacred books, 
and what is not written in it, is contained nowhere else. It is 
thus an all-inclusive “story” of the sacred books; and it is 
in this sense that we have to understand its idea as a “history 
of all the Pur anas”. 

There is, however, a difference in the form of presentation 
of ideas in these works. While the Rdtmyana and tht Purd^uis 
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with the problem of life in terms of wars and 
conflicts between gods and demons,—^who represent differ¬ 
ent aspects of the great forms and forces of life, and different 
ways of looking at them,—the MahdbMrata presents the 
same conflict in terms of the life of hu ma n beings,—with 
Kfshna or God to help each side in proportion to their faith 
in Him. Indeed, the personification of ideas and systems of 
thought in the Mahdbhdrata as well as the Rdmdyana, is 
so perfect, that the “characters”, as in the case of the Vedas, 
—to which there is a special reference in the Mtmdnsd, appear 
to be like living creatures; and it is for this reason that they 
have so long been regarded as such.^ 

The Bhagavad Gita — The Bhagavad Gita occupies an 
important place not only in tlie “story” of the Mahdbhdrata, 
but also all the principal sacred books of the Hindus. When 
w'e understand the “story” of the Epic in terms of an account 
of the great systems of philosophy and religion, we shall 
find that the central idea of the Bhagavad Gitci is also the same; 
and each of its eighteen chapters has a bearing on the cor¬ 
responding Parva (or section) of the Epic ora day of battle 
between the contending hosts.* It may accordingly be said 
to be the quintessence of all the sacred books classified as 
mrtr, and it is for this reason that it is possible to illustrate 
the ideas of all the systems of philosophy by its means.® 

A Common Pattern — Thus we see how the whole body 


1 The whole story of the Mahdbhdrata has been explained in terms of 
all the great systems of philosophy and religion (MM. III-V)- 
* I’he idea of the Bhagavad Gita as an epitome of all sacred books lias 
already been explained (MM. V, 463-545). 

® This will explain how a number of Sturas of aU systems of philosophy 
can be explained by means of references to the Bhagavad Gitd. 
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of sacred literature, from the Vedas to the Epics and the 
Purdnasy presents the same essential pattern of thought 
and expression. The Vedas tell us of the great gods, who are 
but personifications of the great forms and forces of life; 
and if we understand that Indra refers to the soul, Agni to 
the intellect. Soma to the mind, and the two Aivins to the 
senses of knowledge and action,—and if we realise that 
they are believed to have their counterparts in the sun 
and the moon, and the planets and the stars,—we can under¬ 
stand how we can make up a "story” of the life of man in the 
midst of the great objects of Nature. We notice a tendency 
in this direction in the novelists of modem times, attempting 
to work out a “story” with a scientific bias or background. 
But the whole form of ancient thought and mode of ex- 
i pression is unique, and must have called fortli all the powers 
of invention and the genius of man. It is a vast body of 
literature, produced over hundreds of years,—but all along 
the same lines of thought—-a synthesis of science, philo- 
, Sophy and religion, worked out in the life of man, and 
expressed in the same form throughout. And the secret 
of the sacred books lies in the method of interpretation 
explained in the Mimdnsa. 


THE TEN INCARNATIONS OF VISHNU 

The Ten Incarnations of Vishnu — Reference has been 
made to the ten'principal “incarnations” of Vishrai'y and, as 
their idea is repeated in the Epics arid the Purdpas, and 
occupies an important place in the scheme of ancient thought, 
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ould be of interest to explain what they mean. A*s 
their existing form they do not appear to have any relation 
to any great moral or spiritual values of life, it would also 
show what can be achieved by means of the application of 
the method of interpretation explained in the Mimdnsa. 
However, only a very brief explanation can be offered here; 
but it would be enough to show that they follow tlie same 
pattern of thought as the systems of philosophy and religion, 
and explain the evolution of the idea of God in all of them. 

The Idea of Incarnation — In this connection it is neces¬ 
sary to understand the idea of an “incarnation” of Vishnu, 
as well as that of the deity. The MtmdnsS, tells us i t 
Vishv-u refers to the intellect; and if we divide the word 
into parts, we shall find that he refers also to the mind and 
the objects of Nature. This means that he represents the 
idea of God such as we can obtain by reference to our intel¬ 
lect, mind, and the objects of Nature. 

Now, Vedanta tells us that we an understand the idea of 
Brahma or God in three ways,—by reference to the character 
of our own soul, by reference to Nature and its attributes, 
and by means of negative ideas, such as “not this, not that,” 
—the unknowable and the unmanifest. It also tdls us that the 
best way of understanding Him is by reference to Nature, 
for, as we have seen, we can transfonn Nature itself into 
God by means of the idea of Sacrifice, and understand Him 
in terms of Goodness, Intelligence and Joy, or Sat-chiU 
dnanda. On the other hand, it is difficult to understand the 
true nature of the soul as soul, and the best way of grasping 
its idea too is to think of it in terms of the intellect. Simi¬ 
larly, “negatives” can convey but little that gives us a definite 
idea of God, and only imply that He transcends all that the 
mind of man can think of or imagine. The simplest way of 
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thinking of God is, therefore, to conceive of Him as Supreme 
Intelligence, if we think of Him in terms of intellect or the 
soul, and as Goodness, Intelligence and Joy or Sat-chU-dnandUi 
if we think of Him in terms of the attributes of Prakrti ot 
Nature. There is no contradiction between the tw^o, for 
the intellect, as the Sdnkhya has told us, is part of Prakrti 
Itself; but in either case we attempt to associate certain 
attributes with Him, for odterwise we cannot form any 
definite idea of the Deity. This may be said to be an intel¬ 
lectual conception of God, having a bearing on the idea of 
goodness or the essential character of the mind, and also 
associated with the attributes or objects of Nature: and this, 
as we have seen, is the idea of Vishnu. As an “incarnation” 
means an embodiment of an idea, the “incarnations” of 
Vishnu would refer to different ways in which the idea of 
God can be represented in terms of the attributes and 
objects of Namre. 

The Sanskrt word for an “incarnation” is an avatdra, 
which also means a saviour, or one who comes down 
to save those who are likely to be lost in error or the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance; and this really means that, if we 
understand tlie idea of God, as exemplified by an “incarna¬ 
tion”, w'e can be saved,—from our own mental obscura¬ 
tion or evil in the world.^ 

Thus we see that there are two principal ways of thinking 
of God,—as one without any attributes, and one with at¬ 
tributes; and the one is called nir-gum, and the other 
sa-guna conception of the Deity; and an “incarnation” gives 
us the latter concep don of God. 

The Pattern — We have stated that the idea of the ten prin- 


> Cf. BhG. IV. 7-8. 
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cipal “incarnatioas” of Vishm follows the same pattern of 
thought as the great systems of philosophy and religion. We 
have seen the bases of the six great systems of philosophy, 
and noticed how the Mimdnsa, based on the character of 
ahankara or the I-as-an-actor, has no place in the construc¬ 
tion of the three principal systems of religion, because they 
regard the soul as an actor, and, in the circumstances, there 
can be no place for ahankara also as such. 

We have also seen how the range of thought of the system 
of Brahma extends from Sdhkhya to Nydya and the Vaiie- 
shika-, of Mahddeva from Nydya to Vaikshika and Yoga'y 
and of Vishnu from the Vaikshika to Yoga and Vedanta. We 
have noticed that each of these has its own idea of tlie exist¬ 
ence of God, so that, as there are nine points of view, we 
should have nine “incarnations” of Vishnu to represent them. 
But as we have observed, Vedanta is based on the character 
of the soul, and it is not possible to understand its true 
character as such, or without reference to the intellect; and 
so it is not possible to have an “incarnaticn” of God in . 
terras of His idea in pure Veddntai and his highest “incarna¬ 
tion” or conception in terms of any attributes corresponds 
to that of Yogay where that system may, for practical purposes, 
be identified with Vedanta, even as intellect is with the soul. 
This, as we have stated, is the idea of Yoga in the Bhagcwad 
Gltdl vs'sxettKrshna is called Yogeivara or the God of 
This gives us eight “incarnations” of corresponding 

to the eight points of view of the different systems of phi¬ 
losophy, in so far as they are incorporated in the three grrat 
systems of religion; and this completes the whole ascendmg 
scale of thought from Sdhkhya to Yoga, or the Digambara 
school of Jainism to the qualified monistic school of Vishnu. 

We have seen that, after attaining to perfection, a man 
must prepare for death; and that is the descending scale of 
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thought, represented by the ninth “incarnation”, Buddha. 

We have now completed the whole cycle of human thought, 
and understood all ways of looking at Nature and God; 
and so, after this, whichever way we turn, we find nothing 
but the presence of God everj'where in the world: and this 
is signified by the tenth “mcarnation”, KalM. 

This- is the pattern of thought of the ten principal “incar¬ 
nations” of Vishnu; but it is necessary' to understand what 
exactly they signify, and how this can be proved to be true. 

Ten AND Twenty-one Incarnations — We have referred 
to ten principal “incarnations” of Vishnu; but the Bhdgavat 
Purdna mentions as many as twenty-one. In this connec¬ 
tion it would be enough to observe that some of these addi¬ 
tional “incarnations” are meant to elucidate tlie idea of 
the ten principal ones, while others would refer to certain 
intermediate ideas of the different systems of religion. For 
instance, the first of the ten principal “incarnations” is said 
to be Matsya or the Fish; while we are told that the first of 
the twenty-one is Purusha, which, as we notice in all systems 
of philosophy, refers to the individual soul; and we find that 
the idea of the two is identical. We shall accordingly limit 
our explanation to the ten principal “incarnations” of 
Vishnu. 

The Fish and the SANKHVA-rWe have to begin at the 
bottom of the scale,—that is, with the Sdhkhya in the system 
of Brahma; and the first “incarnation” is Matsya or the Fish. 
Let us see what is the connection between the two. 

We have noticed that the Sdhkhya has no place for God 
as a creator in its scheme; but it is prepared to concede 
that, if we conceive of Him as a liberated soul, altogether 
different from the world and having nothing in common 




15 
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with it,—it would be possible to prove His existence. The. 
crucLil thing, therefore, is to understand the character 
of the soul, as it is conceived in this system; for it is this that 
is represented by Matsya or the Fish as the first ‘'‘incarnation” 
of Vishm, 

The story of this “incarnation” is given in a separate 
Purdnuy called by its name; and if we interpret the text in 
accordance with the method explained in the Mmidnsd^ we 
shall find that the Fish refers to the soul, characterised by 
self-knowledge, and so may be regarded as the most 
perfect embodiment of the idea of God as conceived by 
the Sdhkhya} 


* As the “fish” refers to the soul^, and water,—even as the Mbndnsd 
tells usj refers to Nature, the relation between fish and water should, as 
far as possible, correspond to that between soul and Nature, as con¬ 
ceived by the Sdiikhya; and that would illustrate the idea of an “incarna¬ 
tion” more clearly still. 

The Sdnkhya tells us that the soul is altogether different from ail that 
is in the world, although it dwells in its midst; and corresponding to this 
we may conceive of the fish as altogether different from water, although 
it lives in it. 

The Sdnkhya cannot explain the origin of the soul, and so it may be 
regarded as self-created. The fish belongs to the class of aquatic animals, 
some of which are characterised by parthenogenesis,—-that is, that they can 
reproduce their species without any fertilization. The fish may, therefore, 
be said to represent this character of tlie soul. 

The fish may be said to move in water like the soul in the body. It is 
also believed to be characterised by memory, which is said to be a special 
attribute of the soul; and so it may be said to possess self-knowledge, the 
special characteristic of a liberated soul, according to the Sddkhya. 

As a total renunciation of action is a characteristic of the liberated soul 
according to the Sdnkhya^ the fish may be smd to satisfy this condition 
too,—^more than any other creature in the world: for like other animals, it 
needs no clothes to wear; but, unlike many, needs no shelter too; and so 
far as food is concerned, it eats indeed, but becomes the food of others in its 
turn: and food, shelter and clothes are the essential causes of action, and 
the fish needs them the least. 

Thus, if vre wish to describe the soul in terms of a living creature, we 
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The Tortoise and Nyaya —After the Sdnkhya we pass on to 
Nyaya', and we have observed that it is based on the character 
of the senses; and, so far as the idea of God is concerned, it 
has two points of view,—that He is but a spectator of die 
work of Prakrit, or that He has but a small share in the 
work of creation. The first of these belongs to the system of 
Brahmd', .rad, as its main conclusion is that the soul should 
engage in the least little action it can, and remain as a spectator 
of things for the most part, this, it believes, can best be 
secured by means of a complete control of the organs of the 
senses. And it is this idea of control that is represented by the 
Tortoise, as the next “incarnation” of Vishnu.^ 

The Boar and the Vaiseshika —^After Nyaya comes the Vai~ 
seshika, based on die character of the mind, and constituting 
the topmost point of the system of Brahmd. We have ob¬ 
served that die attribute of the mind is desire, which contains 
an essential element of goodness, so far as the possessor of it 
is concerned. The “incarnation” of God in this system would 
accordingly be one who, while doing good to himself, does 
good to others too; and it is this that is personified by the 
third “incarnation”, the Boar.^ 

Incarnations and the System of Brahma —These are the 
three “incarnations” of Vishnu in die system of Brahmd, 
which, as we have seen, is based on the character of Prakrit 
or Nature as the supreme, chief, oi major creator of the uni- 


cannot do better than describe as a fish in water. 

It may be of interest to point out that there is a reference to Virafa and 
the Kingdom of the fish in the story of the Mahdbharata; and there too 
the idea is exactly the same (MM. IV, 350 - 359 )- 
^ As the Bhagavad Gird tells us^ the Tortoise represents die idea of a per¬ 
fect withdrawal of the organs of the senses from their objects (BhG. II, 58), 
® See p. ccxxxiii n. 
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" verse. They are al! animals, for Frakfti^ as the Mimansd 
tells us, is represented largely by the animal world. They are 
also associated with water in more or less degree,-^the fish 
entirely so, the tortoise is amphibious, while the boar, though 
living on land, loves to wallow in the mire; and that is so 
because water is specially symbolic of the idea of Nature 
or PmliTth as land would be of God; and so the degree 
of association with water represents the measure of belief 
in the creative power of Nature or Prakrti. 

Incarnations and the System of Mafiadeva— We have 
dealt with the idea of the “incarnations” of God or the 
highest conception of the soul in the system of Brahma^ and 
now pass on to the system of Mahadeva, the range of whose 
tliought extends from Nydya to Vaiseshika and Yoga', 
and so it too has its three “incarnations” corresponding to 
the idea of God and the soul in these systems. This system is 
based essentially on the idea of God and Nature as joint 
creators of the universe, and it is a matter for consideration 
w'hether the share of Nature is more than that of God, or the 
two are equal, or the share of God is more than that of Nature. 
Again, as the idea of God is represented by animals in the 
system oSBrahma, the “incarnations” in the system of Mahd- 
deva refer to human beings, for the idea of God and Nature, 
Purusha and Prakrti, or man and woman,—as joint creators 
of life—is best represented by the life of man. 

The Meeting Place of the Systems of Brahma and 
Mahadeva—B ut we have observed that when we attain to 
the topmost point of the system of Brahma, we find our¬ 
selves at the bottom of the system of Mahadeva, and that is 
the Connection between them. That is so because, though the 
topmost point of the former is Vaikshika and of the latter 
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hlydya, their poinrs of view are the same; for Nydya, 
as w^e have explained, has two points of view in regard to the 
idea of God,—as a mere spectator, and as a creator but having 
a smaller share than Prakrti. We have seen that the Vaiseshika 
has three such points of view: the share of God being less 
than that of Nature, the two being equal, and the share of 
God being greater than that of Nature; and we notice that 
the first of these is the same as the second point of view 
of Nydya. 

Man-Lion and Nyaya— As we have observed, the system 
of Mahddeva begins with Nydya, but with its second point 
of view,—where God is conceived to be a creator, but has a 
smaller role to play than Prakrti. This is the same as the 
first point of view of the Vaiseshika, the highest point of 
the system of Brahma. But, as the idea of God in that system 
is represented by animals, and by man in the system of 
Mahddeva, and the two meet at this point,—its “incarnation” 
of God is a Man-Lion, —a combination of a lion and a man— 
the highest of the animal world, and the lowest of the world 
of men.^ 

There is also a similar correspondence between the idea 
of the Boar and the Man-Lion. We have seen that the former 
represents the highest conception of goodness in the world 
of Nature, where individual good coincides with general good; 
while the latter represents the essence of joy in life without 
which it would not be possible to exist; and the idea of 
goodness is closely allied to that of joy. It is this 
substance of joy that is represented in the story in terms of 


* There are a number of references in the sacred books to creatures 
who are part human, part animal, e.g. Gatfeia ,—and they all represent the 
same idea as Nara-siAha or Man-Lion. 
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the preservation of Prahlada^ the demon-devotee of God. 

The Dwarf and the Vaiseshika— After this we are con¬ 
cerned with the highest ideal of the life of man, and begin 
with the life of a boy at a stage where he is able to express 
his mind; for after Nydya we come to the Vaiseshika, which 
is based on the character of the mind. This is represented by 
Vdmana, the Dwarf, an intelligent boy, six years of age,— 
and the number six represents the mind, as we know. He 
has his desires,—the most elementary ones,—for food, shelter, 
and clothes; but, because they are not opposed to Dharma, 
they need to be satisfied. And so this is our next idea of tlie 
character of the soul and the “incarnation” of God. 

Parasurama and Yoga— After the Vaiseshika we pass on to 
Yoga-, and the next stage of life after that of a boy is that of an 
intelligent student, who acquires pure knowledge for its 
own sake, and is devoted to Yoga', and, as this is our idea of 
the soul, it represents also our idea of the “incarnation” 
of God. That is the next “incarnation” of Vishnu, ParaSu- 
rdma. 

Incarnations and the Ststem of Vishnu— After the system 
of Mahadeva comes the system of Vishttu, and its range of 
thought extends from VaUeshika to Yoga and Vedanta. 
But we have seen that tlie idea of the VaUeskika in this sys¬ 
tem,—namely, that God and Nature are joint creators, but 
the share of God is greater than that of Nature—corresponds 
to that oiYoga in the system of Mahadeva', so that when we 
attain to the topmost point of the latter system, we find 

1 Prahlada (pra-hldda) means “(pro) great QilSda} joy.” The idea of 
God preserves joy in the world of Nature, for CVod hiinself partakes ot the 
joy. He is Scit''Chit^ci7i(itzda or Goodness, Intelligence and 


Joy. 
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ourselves at the bottom of the system of Vishi^if, and that is 
the connecting link between them. 

We have also seen that the highest point of the system of 
Vishnu, Vedanta, based on the character of the soul, can 
have no “incarnation”, for it is impossible to understand 
the character of the soul in terms of the soul or as it really is; 
and so, even as we have to be satisfied with the idea of the 
soul in terms of the intellect, we have to be satisfied with the 
idea of “incarnation”, based on the character of Yoga, 
as the highest that the mind of man can conceive. The 
system of Vishnu has accordingly but two “incarnations” 
of God, corresponding to His idea in the Vaiseshika and 
Yoga. 

Rama-chandra and the Vaiseshika— The system of 
Vishnu begins with the Vaiseshika-, and, as it is but a continua¬ 
tion of the system of Mahadeva, we begin with the next 
stage of human life after that .of a student,—and that is that 
of the householder,—the most perfect embodiment of which 
is Rama-chandra-, and so he is the next “incarnation” of 
Vishnu. We have seen that this point in the system of Vishnu 
is similar to that of the highest point in the system of Mahd- 
deva-, and the common link between them is represented by 
the word Rama, which occurs in both Parasu-rama and 
Rama-chandra. 

Krtshna and Yoga —^After the Vaiseshika we go on to 
Yoga in the system of Vishpu, and according to it God is the 
supreme creator of the universe, and Nature is but a spectator 
01 His work. Corresponding to this the next stage of human 
life is one where a man extends the principle of his family 
to the whole world; and the highest conception of life in 
accordance with this idea is that oiKrshm, said to be the most 
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“story” 


“incarnation” of Vishnu. Indeed, the whole 
of his life, as described in the BMgavat Purdm. can be ex¬ 
plained in tliis light in accordance with the method of inter¬ 
pretation explained in the Minidnsd", and his sixteen thousand 
“wives” express the idea of the whole world being of the 
family of God. 

Buddha and the Descending Sovle of Thought— -We 
liavc traced the course of human thought in connection 
with the idea of God from Sdhkhya to Yoga, and it is impos¬ 
sible for us to go any further. Krsh^a is accordingly the 
most perfect “incarnation” of God, because he represents 
the idea of the most perfect soul or the most perfect man, to 
whom the whole world is but one family. But even the 
most perfect of men must die, even as the most perfect idea 
of God disappears from the world, as, indeed, it has done. 
We have gone to the highest point in the ascending scale of 
thought, and must now go down, and prepare for deadi; 
and corresponding to this tlie next stage in human life 
is sannydsa or renxmciation of all action. And this is repre¬ 
sented by the next “incarnation”, Buddha, who personifies a 
life of perfection in the path of death. 

Kalki, the Last— We have traced tlie idea of perfection of 
the soul, that is God, from the beginnings of life to the 
highest point of human thought, and thence to death, and 
there is nothing more that it is possible to know. After this, 
wherever we turn, we shall find nothing but the essence of 
God,—only we must remember that His basic conception 
arises through purity of life,—from the senses to the 
soul.^ 

’ A detailed explanation of the ten principal “iiicamationa” of Vishtfu, 
after the manner set out here, will follow in a separate work, as soon as 
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Incarnations of Vishnu iVNo the Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy AND Religion— We have seen how the systems of 
philosophy are linkea up with thOvSe of religion^ and both 
witii the idea of the “incarnations^* of Vishnu^ and the whole 
idea may now be represented as follows:-— 


necessary arrangements can be made. The whole idea has been worked 
out in detail in accordance with the method of interpretation explained in 
the and only the barest outline has been given here. But it would 

serve to show what the original idea of the ancients was. 

The real idea of these “incarnations” can, in a number of cases, be 
obtained by dividing words into their parts, while in the rest, by means of 
other ways referred to in the Mimdnsd, For instance, the word Mmsya 
(Fish) may be divided into ma^tyS^aj — when its meaning would be “Cvu) 
the intellect, (s) mind, (r) the senses of action and (ma) the senses of knowl¬ 
edge.” It thus gives us an idea of the soul in terms of the different facul¬ 
ties of man, without wliich it would be impossible to understand it. 

Similarly Kurma {Tortoise) may be divided into —^when its 

meaning would be “(wa) the senses of knowledge and (r) the senses of 
action («) woven with the intellect”. Thus, it represents the idea of the 
senses being under the complete control of the intellect. 

In the same manner the word Varaha (Boar) may be divided into varay 
dy /w,—when its meaning would be “(Aa) the mind (d) associated with 
(iyar<i, ‘better, best’) what is good or the very best”. Anotlier word for the 
Boar in the text is Sukaray — sUy kara —^meaning “(Aura) doer of (su, equal 
to $Uy meaning ‘good*) what is good**; and so we see that both the ^wds 
mean the same thing. The Boar accordingly symbolises the idea of one 
who does good to others; and we know that a hog or pig serves as a natural 
scavenger. In living on lilth or refuse it does good not only to itself, but 
to others too,—though unconsciously. It symbolises, therefore, the ele¬ 
ment of natural goodness in life, which, while serving its own ends, 
serves the purpose of something else as^ well. 

All other names are like this, and would be explained in due course. 
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I. SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
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11. SYSTEMS OF RELIGION 

NATURE M A 

Nature Senses Mind Intellect 


Sdnkhya Nydya VaiSe- Yoga 
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N 
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Vedanta 


SYSTEMS OF 
RELIGION 


System of Brahma 


Jainism 
Digam- Svetdm- 
bara bora 


Buddhism 
Hina- Mahd- 
ydna ydna 
System of 
System 

Atheism Agnosti- Dualism Qualified Monism 
asm Monism 


Mahddeva 
of Vishttu 


I We have explained why there is no place for the Mimam3 m the ssjs- 
tems of reUgion. This system is based on the character of ahankara or the 
I-as-an-actor; but, as all systems of religion regard the soul as an actor, 
there can be no separate place for the Mimama m this scheme. It has, how- 
WM, Tmost important role in the systems of philosophy, as has already 
been explained. 
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THE ESSENCE OF HINDUISM 

The Essential Idea of Hinduism — It is now possible to 
understand the essential idea of Hinduism as a harmony of 
science, philosophy and religion, and the art of perfect 
life,—as a rational system based on the knowledge of the 
laws of Nature and the fundamental needs of human life, 
expressing its ideal of perfection in terms of God, personal 
as well as impersonal, “incarnate” as well as absolute. 
Its primary aim, like the quest of man, is freedom from the 
ills of life; and it conceives of God as one who creates the 
world, and is yet perfectly happy and free. The God of 
Hinduism is accordingly not a “person” in the sense in 
w^hich the term is ordinarily used,—^as a living being in 
human or some other tangible form, like the creatures we 
see—but rather as a personification of absolute reality or 
attributes of idea! l]£e,Sat-cktt-dnanda —real existence, 
characterised by goodness, intelligence and joy; and to the 
extent to which a living creature approaches this ideal, he 
comes nearer unto God. There is thus no contradiction 
between the conception of God and a perfect soul or a per¬ 
fect Man, for the one is derived from the other; and so it is 
possible to conceive of a human being as a “Son of God” 
in this sense. But all creatures, such as they really are, 
live under the limitations of their physical form and 
circumstances, and absolute perfection is impossible to 
find; and so no living creature can really embody the idea of 
God; and the idea of God in terms of a living creature is 
nothing but a personification of certain attributes of per¬ 
fection. Hinduism is accordingly based essentially on 
reason and not faith, except where faith itself is but an 
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ext^sion of reason;^ and so it is the religion of Man, even as 
Man is said to be a rational animal, as distinguished from the 
rest. 

Sanatana Dharma — It is thus a universal religion, be¬ 
cause it is based on the laws of life which are of universal 
application; and it is said to be Sanatana Dharma or eternal 
religion, because these laws are eternal and cannot change 
so long as there is life. Indeed, tliere is no form of opinion 
or belief, extending from atheism to pure monism of God, 
and no mode of life, extending from pursuit of knowledge 
and renunciation of action to the fulfilment of life through 
all forms of knowledge and all kinds of actions,—that is 
not included in its range; and so all kinds of persons, at 
whatever stage of mental and spiritual development, can 
find comfort in its teachings, and understand the truth 
according to their view of life. Jainism) Saivism, and Vaishna- 
vism are, accordingly, equally integral parts of Hinduism, 
—enabling us to rise from one stage of thought and life to 
another, and making the whole complete. Budihism shows 
the path of perfection that ends in death; but, as it corre¬ 
sponds to the last stage of human life, and can be included 
in the other systems, it ceased to exist as a separate system, 
independently of the rest. It has its proper place as part of 
a whole scheme of life; but if we allow it to take the place 
of the whole, attempt to renounce action in the prime of 
life, before its tasks are done, it can only make for frustra¬ 
tion and decay. It is for this reason that only a trace of it 


' ITiere is uo necessary contradiction between reason and faith; 
and Hindia Philosophy recognises ,^abda or oral statement of a wise 
and trnstworthy person, which is but a form of faith, as a proper means of 
acquiring certain knowledge* The Bhagavad Gita tells us that faith is 
an integial part of a man (XVII, 2-3). 
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remains in the country of its birth, corresponding to its 
legitimate place in life. 

Hinduism and Other Systems of Religion — Hinduism 
is the oldest of the world’s great existing systems of religion, 
which include Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. But it 
has its roots in the pre-historic past; and there is evidence 
of contact between Hindu thought and Greek civilization in 
the post-Buddhistic period. Indeed, if we understand the 
sacred books aright, we shall find that they throw a new 
light not only on the thought of Greece and Rome, but 
also solve some of die “mysteries” of the Old and the New 
Testament,^ and provide a rational explanation for the Islamic 
faith in “one and only one God, and nothing but God”, 
—^for that is the very idea of Brahma in Vedanta. But, for 
obvious reasons, it is not possible to elaborate this idea here. 

The Sacred Books of the Hindus— It is now possible 
to grasp more clearly the basic idea of Hinduism, as it is 
contained in the sacred books,—the Vedas, thtUpanishads, 
the six systems of philosophy, the Epics of the Rdmdyana 
and the Mahdbhdrata, and the eighteen Purdnas, —all of 
which are believed to be sacred in their own way. 

The Vedas, as the Mtmdmd tells us, contain an account of 
the laws of Nature,—with special reference to the problems 
of different forms of life,—specially Man; but we need to 
interpret them correctly to understand all this. 

The Upa?iishads are said to be an exposition of the secret 
doctrine of the Vedas; and so they may be said to deal with 
the same problems more directly. Indeed, we find that 
they contain a great deal of pure philosophy; but some of 


* A brief referece to this is contained in MM. II, Chapter XV. 
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their parts are not easy to understand, and would need to be 
interpreted in tlie same manner as the Vedas. 

With regard to the six systems of philosophy, we have 
seen that they are closely connected systems of thought, and 
deal with the problems of life, with special reference to the 
laws of knowledge and action, and what belongs to Nature, 
Man, and God. 

The different ideas of these systems,—their apparent con¬ 
flicts and the manner in which they can be reconciled, have 
been grouped together to form the different systems of reli¬ 
gion, associated with the names oiBrahma, Siva, and Vishnu, 
which include Jainism and Buddhism too; and the same have 
been rendered in story-form in the great Epics and Purdpas, 
which can be understood as accounts of the different systems 
of philosophy and religion in accordance with the same 
method of interpretation as the Vedas. 

A Hindu—A Hindu is said to be one who believes in all 
these sacred books; and as they, when properly interpreted, 
are found to deal with the fundamental problems of life, 
—a Hindu is one who tries to understand the entire range of 
human thought extending from Nature to Man and God, 
and seeks to attain to perfection by attempting to live in 
accordance with their laws. Indeed, the different forms ot 
rites and ceremonies, devotion and worship, as well as die 
“castes” and the “stages of life”, together with the “laws” 
relating to the family and other insdtutions, were intended 
to explain and illustrate this idea of perfection, and point 
the way to its achievement. But it is not possible to deal 
with this problem at length in this place,^ 

* The Mimdnsd contains an explanation of a number of terms used in 
connection with ritual and sacrihcca—sacrificial altar, fire, sacrificial posts, 
grass, priests, sacrifices, etc. etc. The foar ‘^castes” refer to what is con- 
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u AND SiNDHU—There are some who believe that 
there is no such thing as a Hindu philosophy or religion, 
and that the term itself,—which is a variant of Sindhu, signi¬ 
fying the great river of that name and so referring to the 
region around it—does not occur in the sacred books. They 
are of the opinion that the ancient Aryans lived at first 
in the region through which the Sindhu or the Indus passes, 
and subsequently migrated to the Gangetic valley in the east. 
The Hindus, according to them, are the people who took their 
name from the river Sindhu, and have litde connection with 
any system of (philosophy or religion,—however their evolu¬ 
tion took place. 

We have already explained how closely connected are 
these systems pf philosophy and religion; and, while there 
can be little doubt that the words Hindu and Sindhu are 
allied, they are also connected with ideas of philosophy, 
winch give a special significance to them. 

There are a number of references to the Sindhu in the 
Vedas, where it means not only a river, but also the sea 
or the ocean, and stands generally for a great flood of water. 
Now the Mimdnsd tells us that Water is symbolic of 
Nature or Prakrti; and, as the Sindhu is tiie only 
river that is spoken of as masculine, v/hereas Prakrti is 
conceived to be feminine,—and Man and Woman represent 
the idea of God and Nature respectively,—^it may be regarded 
as symbolic of the union of the two into one. Indeed, we 
have seen that it is the idea of Nature itself that is transformed 


t«ined in Man and Nature^—the intellect, ahahkdra and the mind, the 
senses, and the objects of the semes respectively; while the four “stages 
of life'* are meant to deal with the diiferent problems of life, with special 
reference to knowledge and action as its goal. All this has been dealt with 
in the present work, and considered elsewhere too (MM.I), 
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]nto that of God by means of that of Sacrifice; and this would 
appear to be signified by the Sindhu, wliich is accordingly 
said to be a name of not only Varum, but of Visfmu too.^ 
Hence, as the word Hindu is a variant of Sindhu, it refers to 
one who, beginning with Nature, ends in the idea of G(rd as 
the supreme creator of the universe, transforming Nature 
itself into God by means of the idea of Sacrifice. A Hindu is 
accordingly one who understands the essence of all the 
sacred books, and endeavours to live in conformity with what 
they teach; and Hinduism, as origuially conceived, is a uni¬ 
versal religion in this sense of the term, as we have explained. 

BHAR/iTA—The land of the Hindus is also called Bhdrata, 
which has a bearing on the same idea. It means literally 
“descended from Bharata”, which is a name of Agni, “kept 
alive by the care of men”;^ and Agni, as the Mtmdnsd tells 
us, refers to the intellea. Bharata would accordingly mean 
“intellect which has been carefully preserved by human 
effort”, or deliberate, as distinguished from natural, intelli¬ 
gence; and Bhdrata or “what is descended from Bharata" 
would refer to the final conclusion arrived at by means of 
the exercise of such intelligence. 

Bharata is also said to be the name of a number of princes, 
one of the more celebrated of whom is the yoimgest-brother 
of Rdma-chandra, the hero of the Rdmdyaria; and it has a 
bearing on the same idea. We liave observed that Rdma- 
chandra represents the dualistic school of the system of 

^ Varui^a is the god of the ocean; and, as water is symbolic of Prakfti 
or Nature, he refers to tlie latter as the supreme creator ot the universe. 
VishnUi on the other hand, refers to God as supreme creator; and 
Sindhuy as the name of both, signifies a fusion of the ideas ot 
the two. 

* Cf. MWD. p. 747. 
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"Vishnu, according to whicli God and Nature are conceived to 
be joint creators of the aniverse, but the share of God is great¬ 
er than that of Nature; and we shall find, on a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the “story” of the Rdmdyana, that Bharaia 
represents that intellectual process by means of which we 
begin with belief in Nature as the supreme creator of life, 
and attempt to substitute it by God.^ Bhdrata or “what is 
derived from Bharata" is, accordingly, the final conclusion of 
this process of reasoning, by means of which we can trans¬ 
form the idea of Nature itself into that of God through the 
idea of Sacrifice, or good, intelligent and joyous action; and 
so the idea of Sindhu, Hindu, and Bhdrata is the same. 

An Arya—a Hindu is also sometimes called an Arya-, and 
the word is said to mean “an inhabitant of Arydvarta or 
India; one who is faithful to the religion of his country; a wise 
and highly esteemed person.” With Buddhists an Arya 
is one who has thought on the four chief truths of their 
faith, and lives accordingly. 

The word Arya is derived from the root r; and if we divide 
it into dr, ya,~the meaning would be “(ar) attaining to (ya) 
intellect”. An Arya is accordingly an intelligent person who 
seeks to attain to truth, and lives in accordance with it; 
and that, as we have seen, is also the original idea of a Hindu. 

A Hindu, in the original sense of the term, is accordingly 
one who is an earnest seeker after truth, and endeavours to 
live in accordance with it; and so he begins with a study of 
Nature and, understanding the real character of his soul and 
the purpose of human life, ends with devotion to God. In 
terms of ideas of philosophy and religion, he is one who 
begins with the Sdnkhya and, having grasped tlie diflerent 

* This will be explained more fully in connection witlr the “story” of 
the Ramdyai}a in due course. 
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points of view of all systems of philosophy, ends in Vedanta. 
He is also one who begins with Jainism, continues with the 
system of Mahddem, and ends in that of Vishnu. That is 
the ascending scale of thought; and when his time comes to 
depart, prepares for death, lays down everything, and 
passes away. Thus, after attaining to the highest point of 
thought and life in the system of Vishnu, a person goes down 
to that of BuddJia again; and that is why an Arya has a special 
place in Buddhism , — as one who lives in accordance with the 
teachings of that religion, which lays particular stress on the 
evil of desire, and tlie necessity of a total renunciation of 
action. 

Hinduism —That is the ancient idea of Hinduism,—a system 
of thought and life, aiming at the attainment of perfection 
through knowledge and experience, but with an eye to Trutli. 
It has laid down a number of requisites for achieving this 
goal,—knowledge of the sacred books, belief in Karma or 
action, transmigration of the soul, the four “castes” and the 
different stages of life, and prescribed a number of forms and 
observances for the purpose; but all of them, when properly 
understood, are found to bear on the same idea,—the 
attainment of perfection in life. It is, as originally conceived, 
the religion of Man,—a rational being who seeks to know 
and understand, and to live in accordance with tlie highest 
truth, and at the highest level of life. 

XVI 

THE CHARACTER OF SANSKRIT 

The Character of Sanskrit—^A s will have been observed, 
aU that has been stated in these pages can be understood by 
means of me method of interpretation explained in the 
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Mmdnsa', and it is said to consist chiefly in the division of 
words into parts, and assigning suitable meanings to each, 
when the combined result would give us the real meaning 
of a word, and enable us to imderstuid the text. Thus, the 
real meaning of the word Agni, coinmonly said to be the 
god of Fire, is intellect, as the Mmdnsa tells us; and it can 
be obtained by dividing the word into its parts,— A, g, n, 
i —and assigning suitable meanings to each part. This is 
necessary, for the dictionary gives a ntunber of meanings 
to each letter of the alphabet, and v^e must make a proper 
selection which,as the Mimdnsd tells us, should have a bearing 
on the idea of action. 

The Mmdnsa also tells us that a number of words used 
in the text have been newly coined to bring out the idea of 
action and the laws of Nature, with which the Vedas deal; 
and this, as well as the nature of the meanings of letters,— 
for they are said to be the same throughout—raises the 
question of the character of the Sanskrt language itself. 

Most languages, we find, are associated with a people 
or a country; and so have ‘a local- habitation and a name’; 
but Sanskrt is one of the few languages in the world which 
are without such limitations; and it would be found on 
examination that it is a really “reformed” or “purified” 
language, as the word literally means. Indeed, if, as tlie 
Mimdnsd tells us, a number of words have been newly 
coined to fit into this scheme of composition, and they 
and their parts retain their meanings throughout, it implies 
that special meanings have deliberately been given to the 
fetters of the alphabet to bring out the ideas sought to be 
expressed in the text; for without this it would clearly be 
impossible to frame so many words in this form. This 
conclusion is borne out by the statement made in the Mi¬ 
mdnsd itself that these letters signify dravyas or substances 
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eterred to in the systems of philosophy,—the five great 
elements”. Space, Time, Adind, and the Soul. 


Letters of the Alphabet and Centres of Sound— The 
whole structure of the Sanskrt language, and the division 
of the letters of its alphabet into groups formed in accord¬ 
ance with the centres of sound from where they are produced, 
—gutterals, palatals, linguals, dentals, and labials^—goes 
clearly to show that there is a deliberate design underlymg 
its construction,—for it is possible only in a language that 
is either wholly new, or has been recast, “reformed” or 
“purified”, as Sanskrt is said to be. Indeed, it can only be 
the latter, for the Mimdmd tells us that, in addition to a 
number of newly coined words, many old words have also 
been used in the text of the Vedas,—only in a number of 
cases tliey have been made to conform to this scheme of 
composition. 

A Language of the Gods —Sanskrt is also sometimes spoken 
of asDeva-ndgart or a language of the people of tlie city of 
. tlie gods; and it is commonly believed that this is due to 


’ The letters of the Sanskrt alphabet arc usually atranged as follows:— 

Vowels 

a. a;», {■, u, S; y, fi; /r, e, ail o, aui Anusvara (C-); Visarga (:). 
Consonants 


Gutturals 

k kh g gh n 

Palatab 

ch Ml j jh il 

Linguals 

p fh 4 dh It 

Dentals 

t th d dh n 

Labials 

p ph b hh m 
Sefm^votoels 

Palatal y 

Lingual r Dental 1 

Sibilants 

Palatal s 

Lingual $h Dental s. 
Aspirate 
h 


Labial v 
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its extraordinary richness and sweetness of tone. But the 
expression has its own special significance too; for the 
Mfmansd tells us that the gods refer to the great forms and 
forces of Nature; and what belongs to the people of tlieir 
city can only refer to concrete ideas of life formed in ac¬ 
cordance with them and their laws. And it is this that we 
might expect to be contained in the letters of the alphabet, 
by means of wltich we are able to understand the text in 
terms of these laws. 

The Forms and Forces of Nature —We have seen what 
these forms and forces of Nature really are,—for tliey can 
refer only to w'hat emerges out of Prakrti when it evolves 
into life; and that, as the Sankhya has told us, consists of the 
intellect, ahahkdra, mind, the ten senses of knowledge and 
action, and the five great “elements” and their properties. 

It is these that constitute the dravyas or substances of the 
systems of philosophy, and have been distributed among the 
letters of the alphabet, so as to give us these meanings in 
turn. 

The Voice of Nature —Conceived in this sense, Sanskft 
would be regarded as the voice of Nature itself. This is 
indeed true of all languages in more or less degree, for the 
object of human speech is to give expression to the thoughts 
of man in connection witii all he can think ofi imagine, or 
do; but it is so in the case of Samkrf: in a very special sense. 

The Theory of the Language—Ii is not necessary to discuss * 
here the theory underlying the structure of the Sanskrt 
language;^ nor is it necessary to discuss the form of the 

' The theory of the Sanskrt language has beta discussed in MM. I, 
Chapter VI. 
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older language, on which the existing language was based, 
a certain number of the words of winch, as the Mhndmd 
tells us, have been used in the text of the Vedas. It is 
possible, even as scholars believe, that there was a common 
stock of Indo-European languages, to which Sanskrt, Greeks 
and a number of other languages belong; but Sanskrh 
in its present form, such as we find in the Vedas and later 
hterature,—“purified” and “reformed” out of the original 
tongue, as the word literally signifies,—with special meanings 
attaching to tlie letters of the alphabet, which have retained 
their import throughout—could only have been devised - 
in India, where it continues in its perfect form still. 

Tiie Idea of Vowels and Consonants— It may be of 
interest to observe that, though the letters of the alphabet 
of a language are usually divided among vowels and con¬ 
sonants, the consonants in Sanskrt are separated from the 
vowels, and written in such a manner that they cannot be 
pronounced without their aid. At the same time, botli vowels 
and consonants are referred to the same centres of sound 
from which they emanate'; for instance, a belongs to the 
gutteral class, and u to the labial. This would appear to 
imply that, while both vowels and consonants refer to 
the great forms and forces of Nature, the vowels refer to 
sonle hidden power that moves them, wlrile the consonants 
to something more objective and more easily grasped. It 
would thus be more convenient to consider the idea of the 
consonants first. 

Consonants— We have observed that the consonants refer 
to the great forms and forces of Nature,—from tlie intellect 
to the “dements”. In this connection we have seen the 
idea of ahankdra, or the I-as-an-actor,—^which too figures 
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We of the creations of Prakrti or Nature—^in the dif¬ 
ferent systems of philosophy and religion, so that, if we 
regard the soul as an actor, there can be no place for ahankara 
as a separate entity. As the final conclusion of the systems 
of philosophy and religion is that it is the soul that acts, 
there is no place for the Mimdnsd or the system based on tlie 
character of ahankara, in the great systems of rehgion. 
Corresponding to this, it would be unnecessary to assign any 
separate role to ahankara among the letters of the alphabet, 
and its idea would be included in that of the mind on the 
one hand, and the soul on the other. 

The idea of tire consonants would accordingly be limited 
to the intellect, mind, the ten senses, and the “elements” 
and their properties;—for, in addition to these, there is 
only the soul, which is unmanifest, and so its idea cannot 
be represented directly by the consonants. 

The Principle of Distribution —It would be obvious 
that the principle of distribution of the forms and forces 
of Nature among the letters of the alphabet must be the 
same as is evidenced in the pattern of thought of the great 
systems of philosophy and religion and their prototype in 
tlie Vedas, for otherwise it would be impossible for these 
letters to represent the corresponding forms and forces, and 
with such consistency throughout; and it implies that this 
pattern was well-known from the very inception of the 
“reform” which resulted in the formation of Sanskfi and the 
composition of the Vedas, and was scrupulously followed by 
all who wrote on the same subject. 

The Plan of Distribution —Let us see how it is possible 
to distribute the forms and forces of Nature among the 
letters of the alphabet, or vice versa. The Sdhkhya tells 
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great “elements” are the last to arise out of 
Prakrth —^and they are Ether, Air, Fire, Water, and Earth. 
We are also told that the higher includes the lower, for the 
lower arises out of the higher in regular order. Thus, 
if we were to represent the “element” Earth, which is at the 
bottom of the scale, by a single letter, it would be necessary 
to assign two to Water, three to Fire, and four to Air,— 
making a total of ten. 

Above the Air there is Ether; and both Nydya and Vaiseshika 
tell us that its place in this scheme of thought is a very special 
one. Its chief attribute is sound, which is a variant of motion; 
and the motion of Ether is said to fill all space, and so it per¬ 
meates everything. The association of Ether with the senses 
of knowledge and action is, accordingly, a special one; for, 
as these senses are all charaaerised either by sound or motion, 
they partake of the character of Ether; and, as they are said to 
have been created simultaneously out of the Mind, and Ether 
also arises out of the same,—the ten senses may be said to 
give us as clear an idea of Ether as it is possible for us to 
obtain; and their two groups,—of knowledge and action—can 
represent its two characteristics,—motion and sound. Thus, 
we may represent Ether as well as the ten senses of knowledge 
and action by means of ten more letters of the alphabet. 

After Ether and the senses comes the Mind; and the 
Mimdmd tells us that it is represented by the number six; 
and corresponding to this we may assign six letters to the 
Mind. 

We have seen that it is not possible to assign any special 
place to Ahahkdra or the I-as-an-actor; and so after the Mind 
comes the Intellect; and it may be represented by seven letters 
of the alphabet. 

Thirty-three Consonants— Thus wc see that we need ten 



tiiat the five 
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consonants to represent the “elements” from Earth to Air; 
ten to represent Ether and the senses of knowledge and 
action; six for the Mind, and seven for the Intellect,—making 
a total of thirty-three; and we find that that is the actual 
number of consonants in the Sanskrt alphabet. 

Vowels —We have observed that the vowels are connected 
with the consonants, and we find that they can be transformed 
into them in accordance with the rules of Sanskft grammar. 
Hence, they too must refer to tlie same forms and forces of 
Nature as the consonants. There are altogether seven 
vowels in this language, and so it is not possible to assign more 
than one vowel to each; and so a must refer to the Intellect; 
i to the Mind; u to the senses of knowledge; to the senses 
of action; fy to Air; e to Fire; and o to the' “element” Water, 
rhere is no reference to the “element” Earth among the 
vowels of the Sanskrt alphabet, and there is a very interesting 
idea behind it.^ 


» We have observed that there is a theory behind the structure of the 
Sanskrt alphabet, and it has been discussed at some length in a previous 
work (MM. I, Chapter VI). According to this theory the Sanskrt alpha¬ 
bet represents all the great forms and forces of life in the world; and, 
according to the ancients, all that is in the universe is to be found in the 
organic cell (Yathd pii) 4 e tathd Brahmans). They accordingly conceived 
of the alphabet in terms of the organic cell, which consists of a nucleus 
and a cytoplasm,—the vowels to represent the nucleus, and the conso¬ 
nants to represent the cytoplasm; and so, as there can be no change in 
die cytoplasm without a previous change in the nucleus, it is not possible 
to pronounce a consonant without the assistance of a vowel. A number 
of grammatical rules have been framed to illustrate the connection between 
the nucleus and the cytoplasm, and the changes that they undergo. Simi¬ 
larly, as the nucleus consists of a fluid substance, the last v<jwel refers to 
the “element” Water. This means that there is no es.sence of die “ele¬ 
ment” Earth, or its property, smell, in it; and it is for this reason that 
the nucleus cannot disintegrate. The cytoplasm, on the other band, 
contains all that is in Nature, including Earth and its attribute, smell; 
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AND ViSARGA —The vowels include two more sym¬ 
bols ,—anusvdra and visarga’, and they too partake of the 
charaaer of the great forces of life, and represent the prin¬ 
ciples of attraction and repulsion in the world.^ 

The Soul and its Symbols— It will be noticed that there is 
no symbol for the soul in this scheme. But, as we have 
observed, the soul, in all systems except Vedanta, is con¬ 
ceived to be altogether different from all that is in Nature, 
and so cannot properly be represented by any symbol or letter 
of the alphabet. The same is also true of God, in His unmani- 
manifest or impersonal aspect. 

But all systems of thought, including Vedanta, agree that 
the best way of representing the soul is in terms of the differ¬ 
ent faculties of man,—specially the intellect; and the same 
is true of God; and so we have to understand the idea of both 
God and the soul in terms of the symbols used for these 
faculties,—specially the intellect. 

Consonants and the Forms and Forces of Nature —We 
have assigned one vowel each to the different forms and 
forces of Namre,from the Intellect to the “element” Water; 


and so it is subject to decay. All this has already been explained, and 
need not be repeated here. 

I'he vowels referred to here are all short; and, as the long vowels are 
but an elongated form of the short, they have the same or closely allied 
meanings. 

1 The anusvdra and visarga come after the vowels, and precede the 
consonants; and, as these refer to the nucleus and cytoplasm of the organic 
cell, the two symbols should also have a bearing on the idea of the cell. 
It would be found on examination that the form of visarga (:) corre¬ 
sponds exactly to that of the centrosome of the ceil, which plays a most 
important part in its evolution; while the form of anusvdra (o ) corre¬ 
sponds exactly to that of the combination of the centrosome with the 
cliromosomes at the last stage of the development of the cell. 
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md need to assign the consonants in the same manner 
now. This can be done in accordance with a certain regular 
plan, the principle of which has been examined elsewhere;* * 
and here it would be enough to state that the following con¬ 
sonants refer to the following substances:— 


Intellect k n d b i 

Mind ch kh dh bh r 

Senses of Knowledge t g chh n m 

(Ether) 

Senses of Action 
(Ether) 

Air p n jh 4 

Fire 3 4^ th 

Water phv 

Earth h 


sh y 


t gh j th I 


An Explanation —It would be found, on examination, 
that these meanings of the consonants correspond to a 
large number of meanings given to them in the dictionary. 
This has been examined elsewhere;^ but it is necessary to 
understand the whole idea in its proper perspective. For in¬ 
stance, we have seven consonants to represent the character 
of the Intellect,—conceived in its widest significance; 
and so it is necessary to understand its character. Now 
we know that the idea of the Intellect has a great bearing- 
on that of Nature and God,—for it is said to be the first mani¬ 
fest form 0^ Prakrit or Nature, and it is by means of it alone 
that we can understand the idea of God as supreme'Good¬ 
ness, Intelligence and Joy, or Sat-chit-dnanda. We have also 
seen that the intellect and soul may, for practical purposes, be 
identified; and tliat is true also of the intellect and the mind. 


» MM. I, Chapter VI. 

* MM. I, Chapter VI. 
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At the same time we can associate it with the senses of knowl¬ 
edge and action too. It is also possible to think of it in its 
own character as intellect,—as characterised by reflection, 
meditation, or pure thought. All these ideas have been asso¬ 
ciated with the seven consonants which refer to the intellect: 
for instance, k refers to its connection with Nature or God; 
n where it may be identified with the soul; d expresses the 
idea of charity or sacrifice, which calls for a special exercise 
of the intellect; b refers to Nature, conceived as different from 
God; s to the intellect with reference to the senses; sh as 
, it may be identified with the mind; and y as pure intellect in 
itself. 

The idea of otlier consonants is similar too; for instance, 
the letter r refers not only to the mind, to which group it be¬ 
longs, but also to the intellect and the senses of action, 
because we can think of the mind in association with both. 
Similarly, the letter s refers to the mind as well as the soul, 
and for the same reason. In the same manner the letter 
■' which belongs to the group of the senses of knowl¬ 
edge, refers also to the mind,—and for reasons easy to 
xmderstand. 

Dictionary Meanings of Letters— We have also to take 
into consideration a number of other factors in arriving at 
the meanings of the letters of the alphabet; but it is not neces¬ 
sary to consider the question here at any length.^ It would be 
enough to observe that, in following the method of 
interpretation described in the Mimdnsd, that is, by means of 
division of words into parts,—it would not, as a rule, be 
necessary to go beyond the meanings assigned to letters in a 
good dictionary; and that is stated in the Mimdnsd itself. But 


* This has been dealt with in MM. I, Chapter VI. 
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It IS necessary to bear in mind that the sun and intellect, moon 
and mind are often identified in the sacred books; and sound 
and motion, the properties of Ether, may also be associated 
with the senses of knowledge and action in the same manner. 
Thus, a dictionary meaning referring to the sun'should be 
understood to refer to the intellect; that to the moon, to the 
mind; and that to motion or sound, to the senses; and that will 
enable us to interpret the text correctly. 

This method of interpretation depends largely on the 
division of words into parts, and assigning suitable meanings 
to the letters which compose them; and this, with such further 
preparation and background as are necessary for the purpose, 
will enable us to arrive at the real meaning of the text. We 
shall then find that tlie gods of the Vedas really refer to the 
great forms and forces of Nature;^ while all the sacred books, 
from die Vedas downwards, will be found to deal with the 
great laws of Nature and the problems of life in different 
ways. The story of the Mahdbhdrata has already been 
explained in this light;^ the explanation of Vedic terms 
in the Mtmdnsd, as given in the present work, follows the 
same principle; and tlie same method, applied to the Rdmd- 
yana and the Bhdgavat Ptirdna, is found to yield the same 
result.® We may accordingly conclude that it can be applied 
to all the sacred books of the Hindus. 

Meanings of Letters —^As we have obsen'ed, each letter of 
the Sanskrt alphabet has a number of meanings; but, as those 
selected for purposes of interpretation of the text are strictly 
limited, it would be convenient to give them here. 


^ This has been explained in MM. I, Chapter IX. 

•MM. III-V. 

^ This has been worked out^ and will be published in due course. 
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THE CHARACTER OF SANSKRIT 
VOWELS 

Intellect;^ a particle denoting negation as well 
as comparison; a name of Vishnu, 

Intellect;^ a particle of comparison and assent; 
also implies diminution; leading to; a name of 
Siva* 

Mind;^ to arise from; to arrive at; a name of 
Kdma-devay the god of Desire. 

Mind;"^ to arise from; to arrive at; a name of 
KandarpU:, the god of Desire. 

Senses of knowledge;^ a name of SwayOiBrahnmn* 
Senses of knowledge*^; moon; a name of Siva\ 
weaving. 

Senses of action*; to pierce through, reach, give. 


^ The letter a refers to the intellect because it is the name of Vish}u^ 
who, as the Miniamd tells us, signifies intellect, specially where it may, 
for practical purposes, be identified with the soul. Negation, assent, and 
comparison, —all require an exercise of the intellect. 

2 The range of the system of Siva extends from the senses to the in¬ 
tellect; and d, as a name of SivUi would refer to this idea of the intellect, 
—as associated with the senses and the mind, and as intellect in itself. 
Comparison, assent, etc. require the function of the intellect. 

^ Kdma-'deva is the god of Desire, which is a special attribute of the 
mind. Hence t, as a name ofKdma-devay refers to the mind. 

^ Kandarpa is the name of Kama or Desire, a special attribute of the 
mind. Hence f, as the name of Kandarpa^ refers to the mind. 

® The range of the system of 5it;a extends from the senses to the mind 
and tiic intellect, and of BraJ^rnan or Brahmd its masculine form, from 
Nature or its objects to the senses and the mind. The letter «, as a 
name of both Siva and Brahman^ refers to the senses of knowledge, in 
association with the mind on the one hand and the obj'ects of the senses 
on the other. 

« llie moon refers to the mind; and we have explained the range of the 
system of Siva* The letter u accordingly refers to the association of the 
senses of knowledge with the mind. 

’ Piercing through, reaching etc. require the function of the senses 
of action; hence the meaning of r as referring to the senses of acdon. 
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Senses of action^; to pierce through, reach, give. 
These letters do not occur separately in the 
text; but they refer to the “element” Air accord¬ 
ing to our theory of the alphabet.® 

These are a combination of a and i, and express 
the idea of these letters. According to our 
theory they refer to the “element” Fire.'* 

These are a combination of a and ti, and express 
the idea of these letters. According to our 
theory they refer to the “element” Water.* 
Following sound; the nasal s ound, marked by a 
dot above a line or an arc which cannot be 
separated from the preceding vowel. A symbol 
denoting union.® 

Emission, discharge, rejection, dismissal; a 
symbol (:) denoting repulsion.® 


^ The meaoing of ft is the same as that of and so it refers to the 
senses of action, and for the same reason. 

- The dictionary meanings of these letters do not appear to refer to 
the “element” Air. But if we understand the idea of Air with reference 
to its attributea action, together witli its implication, change,—and there¬ 
fore related to the character of Prakrti or Nature—we shall be able to 
explain a number of its dictionary meanings in tWs light. 

® These letters, as defined in the dictionary, do not appear to refer 
to the “element” Fire. But they are both interjections and particles of 
address; and Fire, as an “element”, is said to be closely connected with 
Speech. Hence their bearing on the idea of Fire. 

* The dictionary meaning of these letters does not appear to connect 
them v/ith the “demerit” Water; but Water is also symbolic of Nature 
or Prakrti, on wluch the system of Brahma is based; and tire letter o is 
said to be a name of tliis god, and au is its elongated form. 

The absence of separation signifies close union, which, as we have 
observed, is implied by this symbol. 

• Dismissal, rejection, discharge signify repulsion or division, which, 
as we have observed, is the idea of this symbol, 
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CONSONANTS 

Intellect; sun, Vishnu', water’; the body. 
Mind;® sun; an organ of sense. 

Senses of knowledge;® going, naotion; singing. 
Senses of action;* striking, killing; a rattling, 
gurgling or tinkling sound. 

An object of the senses.® 

Alind;® the moon; Siva’, and. 

Senses of knowledge;^ tremulous; dividing. 


/ 1 he sun refers to the intellect, and so does Vishifu: hence the mean¬ 
ing of the letter as intellect. 

Water symbolises Prakrti, as the Mlmama tells usj and its first mani¬ 
fest form, according to the Sankhya, is Mahat or the Intellect: hence the 
meaning of the letter as water. 

3 The dictionary meaning of the letter kk does not appear to refer to 
tlie mindj but, as we have seen, the mind can be conceived in terms of 
the organs of the senses on the one hand, and intellect on the other. Hence 
there is no contradiction in the meanings as given here. 

^ Motion and sound arc the characteristics of the “element*" Ether, 
to which the senses of knowledge as well as of action coiTcspond. The 
senses of knowledge are associated specially with sound, while those of 
a^ion with motion. The letter in its meaning as “singing,"* refers spe¬ 
cially to the senses of knowledge; while the reference to “motion*" implies 
that it may be used for the senses of action too; and the Mimansd tells us 
that this interchauge is permissible. 

* The letter gh refers to the senses of action in our scheme, which 
again has a bearing on the idea of Ether, as we have esplained; and Ether 
has sound for its attribute; hence the reference to sound, killing or striking 
too has a bearing on the same idea, as this form of Ether, to which the 
senses of action correspond, is characterised by motion with change of place, 
as distinguished from elliptical motion, which too is a characteristic of 
Ether, and to which the senses of knowledge refer. 

® The letter n refers to the “element*" Air in our scheme, which, after the 
senses of action, is tlie principal object of the senses. 

“ The meaning of ck as mind is supported by its other meanings as moon 
and Siva^ both of which refer to the mind. 

The letter chh refers to the senses of knowledge in our scheme, which 
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Senses of action;^ born, produced, connected 
with; enjoyment; poison. 

An object of sense;^ wind accompanied by rain. 
Fire;3 a singer. 

Senses of knowledge;* * sound. 

Senses of action;® a loud noise. 

Air;® Prakrti; submarine fire. 


correspond to Ether with elliptical motion: hence the reference to 
‘‘tremulous.” 

^ The letter j refers to the senses of action in our scheme, to which 
Ether, characterised by motion with a change of place, belongs. As the 
A«//WK.?d tells us, all things are completed in the fourth stage of their exist¬ 
ence, and it is for this reason that the number four is said to be important. 
Now the fourth stage in the order of development belongs tothisaspea of 

Ether,_^the first three being the intellect, mind, and Ether characterised by 

elliptical motion or corresponding sound. Hence the meanings “produced” 
etc. The reference to “enjoyment” and “poison” is significant; for these 
are"the different ways in which we look at things produced, or manifest life. 

* The letter jh refers to Air in our scheme, and that is supponed by 
“wind” as its meaning. 

* The letter n signifies the “element” Fire in our theory; and it has the 
tongue as an organ of speech corresponding to its character: hence the 
meaning “singer”. 

* The letter p refers to the senses of knowledge in our theory, to which 
Ether, with elliptical motion and vsound for its characteristics, corresponds: 
hence the reference to “sound** as its meaning. 

* The letter {k has a similar explanation. Its idea of senses of action 
in accordance with our scheme, is borne out by the reference to a loud 
sound”, which is characteristic of Ether with motion involving change 
of place. 

» The letter cl in our scheme refers to the “element” Air; and, as ^ 
is associated with action, which is a characteristic of Nature or Prakrti, it 
also refers to the latter, when we analyse words into their parts according to 
the method of interpretation explained in the MimSma. There does not, 
however, appear to be any bearing on this idea in the dictionary meanings 
of this letter. It is possible that “submarine fire” may have some reference 
to Prakrti. 
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t 

th 


dh 


Fire;^ serpent. 

Intellect;^^ knowledge; certainty^, ascertainment. 
Senses of action;^ the womb; that. 

Fire;^ an auspicious prayer; protection^ 


d 

dh 


preservation. 

Intellect;^ act of giving or gift. 

Mind;^‘ name of Brahma or Kuvera; wealth; 


n 


sixth note of the gamut in music. 

Senses of knowledge;^ vacant, empty; a particle 


implying negation. 


1 The letter 4^ should refer to the ‘‘element"' Fire according to our 
theory; but there is no reference to it in the dictionary. 

It is possible that the meanings of d and have^ to a certain extent, been 
interchiinged; and “submarine fire’', as one of the meanings of (f, is really 
that of and “serpent ’"3 as that of is one of 4 }—for the “serpent” 
often refers to Nature or Prakrti, which, as we have observ^ed, is specially 
characterised by action, and so connected with the “element” Air. 

* The letter n signifies intellect according to our theory, where it is, for 
practical purposes, identified with the soul. This is borne out by its 
dictionary meanings. 

® The letter t refers to the senses of action in our scheme; and the womb, 
as the chief organ of creation, would signify the same. 

^ The letter th should signify the “element” Fire, and that is supported 
by the dictionary meaning “auspicious prayer”, which may be said to be 
one of the highest expressions of the tongue, as an organ of speech, with 
which the “element” Fire is closely associated. 

5 The letter d should mean intellect; and a proper act of giving, or gift, 
requires an exercise of the intellect, as the Mtmdnsd tells us. Hence 
the letter d is said to refer to sacrifice, 

« The letter dh should refer to the mind; and this is borne out by the 
reference to the number six, which, as has already been explained, refers 
to the mind. The range of the system of Brahma also extends to the mind; 
and the idea o^K^^vera;, the god of wealth, is similar too. 

The letter n should refer to the senses of knowledge, which are closely 
connected with Ether; and the latter makes for a vacuum in a scientific 
:nse of the term. Hence the meanings “vacant, empty, a particle of nega- 
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Air;^ drinking; guarding. 

Water^; flowings bubbling, boiling. 

Intellect®; Bhaga or the sun; ocean. 

Mind;^ light; Prakrti; name of Venus; re¬ 
semblance. 

Senses of knowledge;® the moon. 

Intellect;^ light; restraining; religious medita¬ 
tion. 

Mind;'^ desire; giving; going. 

Senses of action;® a technical term for the 
ten tenses and moods of verbs; cutting. 


^ The letter p should signify Air^ and that is also one of its dictionary 
meanings. 

* The letter ph should signify Water; and the idea is expressed by its 
meanings “flowing, bubbling, boiling’^ 

^ The letter h should refer to the intellect in o\if schemej and we have 
observed that it also implies that intellect is the first manifest form of 
Nature or Prakrth even as the Sd 1 ^khya tells us. Hence its dictionary mean¬ 
ing, “the sun**, which symbolises the intellect. Hence also the reference 
to ocean or water, which symbolises Nature or Prakftu 

* The letter hh should refer to the mind according to our theoryi and, as 
the mind is symbolised by the moon, we have one of its meanings as “light**. 
It is the twenty-fourth consonant, and so refers to Prakfti which, according 
to the Sdnkhya^ consists of twenty-four parts. Hence the referetice to 
Venus, the planet of the “element” Water. Sukra or Venus also refers to 
Soma, which refers to the moon or the mind, signified by this letter, 

® The letter m refers to the senses of knowledge where they may be 
identified with the mind: hence the reference to the moon, which signifies 
the mind. 

® The letter y refers to the intellect in our theory^ and that is also its 
meaning as given in the Mimdnsd. Hence the dictionary meanings “light,” 
etc., which are associated with the intellect or its symbol, the sun. 

’ The letter r refers to the mind in our theory; but the mind is conceived 
in. a comprel’ensive sense, as associated with the intellect on the one hand, 
and the senses on the other. Hence the meaning desire, which is an attri¬ 
bute of the mind; while “giving** or a gift requires the function of the inte’ 
lect, and “going** is associated with the senses. 

* The letter / refers to the senses of action in our scheme; and, as the latter 
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Water;* ocean. 

Intellect;^ Siva', abiding in. 

Intellect®; wisdom; final liappiness; the number 
six. 

Mind;* name of Vishnu or Siva', knowledge. 
Earth;" water; cipher; dying; knowledge, medi¬ 
tation; moon. 

A Scientific Conception— -These are the meanings of the 
letters of the Sanskrt alphabet, within the range of which wc 
can re-interpret the text of the sacred hooks in accordance 
with the method of interpretation explained in the Mimdnsd. 


make for action, this letter is associated with verbs in a special manner. 
Cutting is an obvious form of action. This letter accordingly refers to the 
senses of action and their functions. 

^ The letter v should refer to water in our theory; and that tits in with 
its meaning as “ocean*’. 

The letter 5, according to our theory, refers to the intellect, where 
the latter, in its turn, is associated with the senses of knowledge. Hence its 
other meaning Siva^ the range of whose thought extends from the senses 
to the intellect. 

^ The letter sh should refer to the intellect in our scheme; hence its mean¬ 
ing “wisdom,** As it is intellect or its special function, discrimination, that 
makes for final happiness according to the SdAkhya^ tliis is also one of the 
meanings of this letter. As the intellect may also be identified with the 
mind, it means also the numbers six, which refers to the mind. 

The letter 5 , according to our theory, refers to ^hc mind; but the mind 
in this case is associated with the soul. Hence the reference to Siva and 
VishftUy both of whom refer to the mind, while the idea of the latter extends 
to the soul. 

^ The letter h refers to the “element** Earth in our scheme; but there 
appears to be no reference to it in the meanings given to it. It is the last 
letter of the alphabet, and the meanings given to it conespond to the last 
or final analysis of things ,—Purusha or God, Prakrit or Water, intellect 
(meditation) or the mind (moon). The idea of God is represented by a 
cipher; and that is also an expression of a particle of the “element” Earth,— 
which may be identified with a germ. 
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__ is possible that the correlation of the dictionary meanings 
of certain letters with human faculties and the objects of 
Nature may, to the uninitiated, appear to be somewhat remote; 
but it is necessary to remember that the ancients had their 
own conception of life, which they believed to be scientihc 
in a modem sense of the term. Indeed, as the Mlmmsd 
tells us, these works were composed long ago, and need to 
be understood in the light of the ideas of their own age, and 
we should not superimpose our own theories upon them. 
Thus, if there is a statement to the effect that the intellect, 
sun, and gold, or the mind, moon and silver may be identi- 
fled,—we should, so far as the interpretation of the text is 
concerned, accept it as true; and then, if we like, try and find 
out if there is also any scientific or rational foundation for 
such a view. But, so far as the interpretation of the text 
is concerned, the question whether or not we should 
understand the moon to refer to the mind, cannot 


arise. 


The Minidnsd is, however, careful to day down certain 
conditions which must be satisfied before we can accept 
the correctness of tiiis method of interpretation. We must 
see to it that the division of words into their component 
parts, as also our method of dealing with the language of 
the text, is in conformity with the rules of grammar, based 
on the authority of the best grammarians; further, that the 
letters retain their new meanings throughout; that, so far 
as the gods and hymns of the Vedas are concerned, we 
transform them into personifications of ideas and statements 
of laws of Nature by this means; and finally, that all this 
has a bearing on the idea of action, in the widest sense of 
tlie term. As the same method of interpretation is said to 
be applicable to both the sruti and .mrti, it means that the 
“stories” of the Epics and Purd^as can be transformed into 
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accounts of tlie laws of Nature or systems of philosophy 
and religion, based on them, in the same manner. 

It will be found on examination that, so far as the work 
of the present writer is concerned, all the conditions laid 
down in the Mtmdma have been satisfied. The same letters 
of the alphabet have the same meanings throughout, from 
the Vedas to the Epics and the Purdpas; and that is equally 
true of all characters,—divine as well as human. The 
gods of the Vedas are transformed into great forms and 
forces of Nature, and the hymns, to the small extent to 
which they have been dealt with, into its laws;^ the idea 
of these gods constitutes the basis of the diiferent systems 
of philosophy, which, in their turn, are grouped together 
to form the different systems of religion;^ and the same 
have been described in the form of stories in the great 
Epics and Purdnas, and can be re-interpreted as accounts 
of the diflFerent systems of philosophy and religion in ac¬ 
cordance with the method explained at such length in 
the Mmdmd.^ 

The two principal tests of correctness of a theory, as the 
Mtmdnsd tells us, are its consistency of plan in conformity 
with a rational system of thought, and more satisfactory 
results; and, so far as the sacred books are concerned, a 
new method of interpretation should be consistent through¬ 
out, and enable us tc understand the text in a new light,— 

‘ Cf. MM. I, Chapters VIII-IX. 

» Cf. MM. II. 

“ Cf. MM. III-V. The present author had not studied the MhnmsS 
at the time of writing The Mystery^ of the Mahdbharata; but the method of 
interpretation followed in that work is exactly the same as that explained 
in the Ailnidnsdi though there is much greater wealth of detail in the latter. 

The Rdmdyana and the Bhdgavat Purdfita^^ as also the Chhdndogya Upa- 
mshadi studied in the same manner, have yielded the same .result; and the 
works will be published in due course. 
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of the laws of Nature and ideas of philosophy and religion; 
and it would be stupid, says Jaimini, to ask for raore.^ The 
theory of the Sanskrt alphabet, with the meanings assigned 
to its letters, will be found to answer both these tests. It 
has been applied to tlie Vedas, the two great Epics of the 
Rdrndyana and the Mahdbhdraiu, and a number of Purdtias', 
and the result is the same every time; they all deal with 
the same laws of Nature, and tlie same systems of thought, 
though in different forms and different ways.® 


An Illustration —It would perhaps be of interest to 
illustrate this method of interpretation of the sacred text 
by means of an example. We have observed that the Mahd- 
bhdrata is really an account of the different systems of 
philosophy and religion, but it is commonly believed to be 
a great store-house of wonderful and fascinating storks of 
various kinds; and one of them is that of Kunti andKarna. 
Kunti was the “mother” of the Pdifidava brothers, who figure 
so promin entl y in the Epic; but, before her “marriage” 
with Pd^u she had a “son”, named Kama, by the heavenly 
Sun. The story, as given in the Epic, reads as follows:— 


Kunti and Karna 


The Birth and up-bringing of Kunti —There was a chief 
among the Yadus, named Siira, who was the father of Vasu- 
deva. He had a daughter, named Prtlid; but he gave her to 
his childless cominKuntibhoja, who brought her up, and so 
she was called Kunti. 


‘ MS. IX, ii, 39. 
See p. cclxiii, a. 3. 
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ThiTBirth of Kmna —While living in her adoptive father’s 
house, she had been taught a Mantra by a Brahmana, by 
reciting which she could call any of the celestials to have 
children by liim. Kunti, curious to know the efficacy of the 
Mantra, invoked,, while yet a maiden, the god Arka or the 
Sun; and of her union with him was born a hero, encased 
in a natural armour, and with a face brightened by ear-rings, 
—known all over the world by tlie name oiKar^a. Then 
the Sun, aiter restoring her maidenhood to Kunit, went 
away to heaven, and she threw her powerful son into water. 

Karna was picked up by Adhiratha, the Ulustrious hus¬ 
band of Radha, and was brought up by them as their own 
son. He grew in strength, and became expert in the use 
of arms. He used to worship the Sun, until his back was 
scorched with its rays; and while he was engaged in his 
worship, there was nothing on earth that he would not 
give to the Brdhmanas (Adi P. I, cxi). 

Observations on the Story —This, in brief, is the story 
of the birth of Karna, one of the great heroes of the Epic, 
and a sworn enemy of his half-brothers,—the Pdti^avas; 
and, like many other narratives of its kind, it is full of extra¬ 
ordinary incidents,—strange, unnatural, and fantastic. There 
is indeed nothing extraordinary in the birth and parentage 
of Kunti, as the daughter of Siira and sister of Vasudeva, 
the father of Krishna, —the great “incarnation” of Vishpu; 
but it is not a little uncommon for a childless Hindu to 
adopt a daughter rather than a son. But it is impossible 
to think of any rational manner in which a woman can call 
a celestial to have children by him; nor is it easy to believe 
tliat the Sun can come down at the call of a maiden, even 
by means of a Mantra, however powerful, in this way. 
It is equally extraordinary that the child born should be 
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ised in a natural armour and have a face brightened by 
ear-ringsj nor is it easy to imagine how the state of virginity 
can be restored to a mother. Again, it is only a most un¬ 
natural mother who can, without any compunction, throw 
her new-born babe into water; and there is not a word of 
disapproval in the text to show that the author regarded 
her action as wicked or inhuman. 

Witlt regard to Karfia, while a cast-away child may be 
picked and brought up in the manner described, and he 
may grow up into a great hero too, and also worship 
the Sun, it v/ould be a litde difficult to understand how, 
when he had worshipped tliat deity and his back had. been 
scorched with its rays, he was able to give to the Brdhmams- 
all that they demanded of him. 

Thus we see that the story oiKunti andKarna^ as given in 
the Epic, raises a number of questions which cannot be 
answered in a rational way. The modern scholar has ac¬ 
cordingly contented himself with the belief that the age 
itself, to which the Epic belongs, was most extraordinary; 
drat the people, great in their own way, were made up 
of extremes,—primitive and poetic, heroic and elemental, 
crude and refined, philosophic and unconventional, 
religious and superstitious—at the same time; and so they 
could mix up the actions of gods and great men, demons 
and the wicked ones; and, with their exuberant imagination, 
resort to any description, or give way to any conceit, how¬ 
ever fantastic. He is, accordingly, not surprised at the 
extraordinary incidents in this or any other story in the 
Mahdbhdrata, for he finds similar accounts in other works 
of the same kind in India and elsewhere. These works 
have little more than antiquarian interest for liim; and, 
though they may serve to inspire a poet and provide material 
for romantic tales, he finds nothing spiritual in them, 
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or^ything that can be construed into a systematic 
scheme of thought. Indeed, all attempts at fincUng a rational 
meaning in these stories, made from time to time, for the 
mind of man carmot reconcile itself to believe that they can 
be so fantastic—^have yielded but little result, and been given 
up in despair. 

Application of the New Method — But the Mlmdnsa 
tells us that, whenever in our study of the Vedas, we find 
ourselves faced with such a difficulty, we should take it 
that the text needs to be interpreted in a different way; and 
the method of interpretation, as explained by the author, 
is said to apply to all sacred books, sruti as well as smrtt. We 
are told that there are three ways of understanding the 
meanings of words used in die text; we may accept their 
dictionary meanings, wherever suitable; or, if the meaning 
of certain expressions has been expressly defined, we should 
accept it in diat form; or, in the absence of both these courses, 
we may divide words into their parts, and, assigning suitable 
dictionary meanings to the latter, construe die whole. 

As the Mahdbharata is one of the smrtis^ and the story of 

Kuntl and Kama appears to be unnatural, it should be a fit 

case for the application of the method of interpretation ex¬ 
plained in the Mimdnsd. But we must remember, even as 
the Aiitndnsd itself is careful to remind us, that we have, by 
means of this method, to transform it completely into an 
account of the laws of Nature or systems of thought bearing 
on them, without omitting any important detail or part. 
The new explanation would need to be as full and continuous 
as the original story, and, at the same time, more simple and 
rational. Let us see what can be done. 

Before, however, we can transform a story m this manner, 
it is necessary to understand that the different characters 
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•t in it can only be personifications 
objects; and this is what the Mimdnsd tells us too. 
This personification can be effected in many ways, and 
there are a number of references to it in the 
Upanishads^ and other sacred books. There may also be a 
personification of an idea, an object, a system of thought, or 
of Nature or God. For instance, a Woman or tlie Vegetable 
Kingdom refers to Nature, as the Mlrndnsd tells us, and it 
also gives us a number of similes and metaphors by means of 
which ideas and objects can be described. 

As a story postulates different kinds of relationship be¬ 
tween individuals,—animals, men, demons, or gods,—they 
too can be used to personify ideas and objects in the same 
way. For instance, origin and end, cause and effect, action and 
its result, an idea and its logical conclusion, may be repre¬ 
sented in terms of father and son, or other forms of rela¬ 
tionship according to the degree of their affinity. Similarly, 
a variety of objects, making for a common or combined result, 
may be represented as friends; while those in opposition 
as foes; and the same terminology may be used in con¬ 
nection with the forces of attraction and repulsion, and the 
relation of the strong as against the weak. 

The sacred books contain a number of references to terms 
of battle and weapons of war; and these have their own 
bearing on the idea of action,—^for a battle is a form of acute 
conflict of thought, expressing itself in terms of powerful 
action, and success lies on the side of those who can make the 
greatest sacrifice. A “battie” in the story of the sacred books 
is, accordingly, an expression of an eternal conflict between 
knowledge and action, and the systems of thought corre¬ 
sponding to them; and as “sacrifice” is conceived to be good, 


» SBE, 1,79; XV, 54*57. 
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intelligent and selfless action, making for joy of life,— 
and. so ending in the idea of God in the universe—it is sacri¬ 
fice that succeeds in their battles too. 

Again, as the Mimamd tells us, this method of interpreta¬ 
tion requires knowledge,—of the laws of Nature, as well 
as the systems of philosophy and religion based on them; for 
it is only then that we can transform these stories into 
accounts of these systems. 

Finally, the Mimamd tells us of the many different ways 
in which a word may be divided into parts,—parts containing 
syllables, syllables and letters, or letters only. We are required 
to follow the rules of grammar and to accept the authority 
of the best grammarians; and in arriving at the meaning of 
a word divided into parts, we may commence from the 
beginning and go on to the end, or from the end and go back 
to the beginning, as may suit the case. 

Let us now consider the story of Kunti andKarpa, and 
see if it can be transformed into something else. 

Kunti or Pritha— The first thing that strikes us in this 
story is the impossible things,—on any rational scheme of 
thought—said in connection with. Kunti, and the unnatural 
course of her conduct; and so, following tlie principle laid 
down in the Mimamd, we may assume that she personifies 
an idea or an object of life, or else a law of Nature. But, as 
she is not said to be a goddess, she cannot refer to a law 
of Nature,—for it is only a god (or a demon) who can do so. 
On the other hand, as she is a woman, who, as the Mimdnsd 
tells us, personifies Nature or its objects,—she may be said 
to refer to an object of Nature. But the question is, what 
can that be? 

We find that the dictionary does not help us; nor has the 
meaning of the woxdKunti been defined in a special mamier 
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anywhere. But the Mirndnsd also tells us that there are a 
number of suggestions in the text itself to point to the 
solution of the difficulty. Novf Kunti is also called Prthd, 
which has the same root as Prthvi, meaning the Ear±. 

This leads us to think that Prthd also may refer to the planet 
Earth. But, if that be so, the word Kuntt should also refer 
to the Earth; and we find that, if we divide it into parts, it 
signifies the Earth.^ Hence we conclude thati^Mwtj or Prthd 
is our planet Eartli. 


^ The wordiCwn/j may be divided intoiCw, Uy r, when its meaning wouJd 
be ^XKu) the Earthy associated with (n) the senses of knowledge, (r) the 
senses of action, and (f) the mind”^ or ‘*the Earth as seen in the light of our 
knowledge of the senses and the mind,” 

As the senses and mind constitute the bases of the Nydya and Fat- 
ieshika systems of philosophy, Kunti may be said to refer to the creative 
power of the Earth (or of Prakrtiy for the two are closely allied) according 
to these systems. This has a bearing on her character, as described in the 
Epic, where she is said to live sometimes with her *‘sons”, the Pdntjiava 
brothers, and quite as often dwells in the household of their enemies. 
This can easily be explained if we understand what the Pdrjdavas and 
their enemies, the Kauravasy really mean. The five Pdtt^ava brothers 
are but five parts of one Man, conceived as representing the whole Animal 
Kingdom; and their story is an accoimt of the evolution of Man from the 
lowest to the highest point of thought, ending in Vedanta. Their opponents, 
on the other hand, believe that we must perform only necessary actions, 
for the ultimate goal of life is knc^wledge and not action; and so they 
adhere to the Nydya and Vaiieshika systems. As Man has to understand 
these systems too before he can rise to higher forms of thought, Kwt/rf 
lives with her sons in the first part of their journey of life; but when he 
rises to higher systems of thought, she remains with the Kauravasy for 
she represents the ideas of their systems of thought. The whole story 
of the Epic is like that. 

As the meaning of the wordK««ri depends on its first part,Ki/, it is 
possible to vary the form of the remaining parts; but its essential meaning 
will remain unchanged. The word is sometimes written as Kuntiy and 
may be divided intoKi/m, (the letter m being changed to n, when followed 
by ty in accordance with rules of grammar), and xi; and the meaning would 
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The Father of Kitnti —But the idea of Kunti as our 
planet Earth cannot stand alone. If it is a proper clue to the 
understanding of the real idea of the story, it must be sup¬ 
ported by all the other statements regarding her. If she is 
the “daughter” of Siira of the Yadu race, and the “sister” 
of Vasudeva, the “father” of Krshna ,—^and if she also re¬ 
presents the Earth,—^the latter cannot be men, as we believe, 
but only symbols of great forms of life, like her. 

We have observed that the relationship of father and son 
may be made to represent the connection between origin 
and end, or cause and effect; and similar^, brother and 
sister may represent ideas or objects arising from a common 
cause or source. 

Yadu —^We have to begin with Yadu, for the “father” of 
Kunti is said to belong to this “race”. 

As we are unable to understand what exactly it signifies, 
we may divide the word into parts; and, if we do so, we find 
that the meaning it conveys is that “the exercise of our 
intelligence makes for a proper function of the senses of 
knowledge”.* 

then be ^XKum, a form ofi^Cw) the Eartli, (ti, an older form of m) that is 
to say’\ We hdycKwiti or “that is to say^ the Earth.” 

The idea of Kunti as Earth with reference to the senses and the mind, 
can be extended further still. We have observed that, according to the 
ancients, the energy of the mind was elective, and that of the senses mag¬ 
netic,—the senses of knowledge referring to the one, and the senses of 
action to the other, magnetic pole. The energy of the mind and senses 
functioning together .may, accordingly, be said to be electro-magnetic; 
and so the wotd Kunti would signify that the ancients believed that there 
is a permanent electro-magnetic current of energy flowing through the 
Earth. 

The idea of Kunti as Earth, and all that is connected with her, has 
already been explained (MM. IV-V). 

^ The word Yadu may be divided into 3^12, d, «, when its meaning would 
be “(ya) intellect associated with (d) sacrifice connected with (u) the 
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Sura—^T his idea^ however, appears to be incomplete, for a 
proper exercise of our intelligence makes for a proper 
function of the senses of action tooj and so we are told 
of Siira as “a chief of the Yadus”, who refers to the asso¬ 
ciation of the intellect with the senses of action, or action.^ 


The Descendants of Sura —^Now we have seen that, if 
we understand tlie idea of intelligence in its completeness, 
as making for both knowledge and action, we can, by a 
gradual evolution of thought and by associating the idea 
of “sacrifice” with Nature, eliminate the difference between 
it and God, and so understand the most perfect idea of the 
Deity that is possible for man to know. As these ideas 


senses of knowledge”. It means that if we exercise our intellect, we 
understand the nature of the sacrifice of the senses of knowledge; and, 
as “sacrifice” means good, intelligent and joyous action, the idea is that, 
the exercise of our intelligence enables us to understand all this with 
reference to our senses of knowledge. As there is no reference to the 
senses of action in the word, the idea is that the highest conception of 
life, in the light of our intellect, is that it is knowledge that makes for 
oy in the end. 

As a proper understanding of the function of the intellect leads to 
the idea of aaion too, the latter is expressed in the idea of Sura, who 
is said to belong to this race (or the body of those who hold this view), 

^ The word iura may be divided into and its meaning would be 

“(i) the intellect (w) woven with (m) the senses of action,” 

It accordingly means that the intellect is associated with the function 
of the senses of action. 

The word yadu limits tlie intellect to the senses of knowledge, or to 
knowledge only; and it is necessary to conceive of it separately, because 
there are some who believe that, if we look at life in an intelligent manner, 
we can come to the conclusion that its end is knowledge and not action. 

But this idea is really incomplete, for we cannot separate knowledge 
from action; and tlie acquisition or attainment of knowledge itself is a 
form of action, as the Mimdnsc tells us. Hence the idea of yadu is fol¬ 
lowed by that of siira, who refers to the intimate connection of intelligence 
(or an intelligent way of looking at things) with action. 
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are derived from the original conception of Yadu and iura, 
they may be said to be the “descendants” of the latter. 

Vasudeva and Kunti —When we examine the problem of 
knowledge and action in the light of our intelligence, our 
attention is directed to Nature and all that is in it; and we 
find that it consists of a number of great and good .objects; 
and one of them is our planet Earth. The idea of the great 
and good objects of Nature is expressed by Vasudeva,'^ and 
of the Earth hy Kuntif and, as they are both derived from 
the same source, they are spoken of as brother and sister. 

Krishna— Vasudeva is said to be the “father” of Kj-shnai 
and that would require some explanation too. 

We are engaged in an examination of what Nature can 
create; and the sacred books tell us that it consists of eight 
divisions,—the five great “elements” (Earth, Water, Fire, 


^ The word Vasudeva may be divided into Ka, su, deva> when its meaning 
would be “(deva) god or a great good object or force of Nature, (j«) born 
of (va, ‘water’, symbolic of Nature, as the Mhnansa tells us) Nature . 

Vasudeva accordingly refers to all that arises from Nature in terms of 
a god or the great good objects or forces of life. We have already 
seen that a god refers to these objects and forces. 

Vasudeva in the story is said to have been married to Devakl, and they 
had eight children, the last of whom was Kfshtfa. 

We have observed that ‘‘^marriage’* implies an intimate union or re¬ 
lationship; and so we might say that the idea expressed by V^udeva is 
now closely united with that expressed by Devakt; and the union of the 
two gives rise to eight objects. 

t^owDevakiy as a woman, refers to Nature; and if we divide the word 
into De^fajiiy the meaning would be what is (devd) a god or a great 
good force or object of Nature?” Her union with Vasudeva signifies ^ 
intense desire to know what tilings arise from Nature; and they are its 
eight divisions, as the Bhagavad Gita tells us (VII, 4)* Hence Vasudeva 
and Devaki have eight “children”. 

» The idea oiKunti as Earth has already been explained. 
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and Ether), Mind, Ahankam, and the Intellect.^ As the 
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idea of the latter is derived from the former, it may be said 
to be ‘‘descended*’ from it; and, as the former is Vasudeva 
(associated with Devakt)^ he should have eight children; 
and the last of ihcrriyKrshna should refer to the intellect. 
We find, on an examination of his name and what is asso¬ 
ciated with him, that it is so,^ 

The Family of Kunti— The whole idea may now be 
summed up as follows: There arc a number of persons 
who believe that the exercise of intellect means the at¬ 
tainment of knowledge; and so the pursuit of pure knowl- 


1 We have « reference to this in the Bhagavad GM (VII, 4), 

* We can divide the word Kr$hr:ia into K, r> sih when its meaning 
would be intellect associated with ($k) mind, (f) the senses of action, 
and {k) Nature or Prakrti.^^ 

Kfshi^a accordingly refers to intelligence in its most perfea conception, 
as associated with the mind, action (or the senses of action) and the 
objects of Nature* That is to say, when we look at Nature, and see how 
it is associated with our intellea, mind, and the senses, and makes for 
action,—^we can get a complete idea of life; and if then we associate all 
this with the idea of “sacrifice” or goodness, intelligence, and joy in 
action, we can transform Nature itself into Brahma or God. 

It is this that represents; and the idea of sacrifice is expressed 

by means of his Sudariana Chakra^ which really means *\Sudariana) 
good or beautiful {chakra^ derived lirom ^kT\ meaning ‘to act’) action.” 
This Chakra or action can never leave him, for he is always characterised 
by sacrifice. 

The idea of Efshm^ as given in the Mahdhhdrata^ has already been 
explained; and that, as given in the Bhdga’oat Purdita^ would be explained 
in due course. As we shall see, he represents the idea of God as Supreme 
Intelligence, immanent in the universe, and making itself manifest in acts 
of sacrifice. We might say that he represents the idea of God as it can 
be transformed out of that of Nature by means of the latter’s association 
with sacrifice. It is for this reason that he is represented as being of 
dark colour, for that is said to be the colour of Nature or Prakrti^ zs dis¬ 
tinguished from that of God, which is said to be white. KTshi^a is thus 
Nature transformed into God by means of sacrifice. 
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edge, to the exclusion of everytliing else, is in accordance 
witli an intelligent scheme of life (race of Yadus). But, if 
we pursue the idea to its logical end, we find that the in¬ 
tellect makes for action too; and so an intelligent scheme of 
life requires that knowledge should result in action {sura). 

The idea of intelligent action takes us to the source of all 
action,—^Nature or Prakritj and, if we understand the cha¬ 
racter of its different manifestations, we see that what arises 
from it is a number of great forms and forces of life, which 
are essentially good and governed by an intelhgent plan 
(Vasudeva), and among them is our planet Earth {Kunti). 
If now we wish to know what are the great objects of life 
that arise from Nature or Prakrit {Vasudeva andDevaki), 
we find that they consist of eight things (eight children of 
Vasudeva and Devaki), —the five great “elements” and all 
that belongs to them, Mind, Ahankdra and Intellect. I'he 
idea of intellect is most important, for it is in its light that 
we can understand all things, including soul and God; 
and intellect and soul, and Supreme Intelligence and God 
may, for practical purposes, even be identified. Indeed, it 
is by means of intellect that w'e can, by associating the 
idea of sacrifice with Nature, transform it into God (Krshna). 

It follows from this that, if we understand the essential 
character of our planet Earth, we shall find that it is 
connected with the idea of God {Kunti as the paternal aunt of 
Krshna). And corresponding to this we are told that it is 
in this family tliat Kunti or Prthd is bom. 

Kuntibhoja —But this is not a generally accepted view of 
Earth, for the people do not commonly believe that it 
belongs to the great family of God, and that we can under¬ 
stand the nature of His existence through it. They are rather 
content to think that it is a bountiful bestower of good things. 
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But even this is allied to the process that leads to the idea 
of God, which is essentially based on the goodness of things 
that support life,—though it does not by itself make for a 
proper conception of God. 

Corresponding to this we are told that there was a childless 
cousin of Sura named Kuntibhoja^ and Prthd was given to 
him to be brought up as his own daughter. 

The Brahmana’s Boon—Wc have to begin with the po¬ 
sition that the Earth is a bountiful bestower of good things, 
without any direct reference to the idea of God (^Kunti is 
brought up by Kuntihhoja); and now we have to see what 
are tliose gtK)d things that it can bestow. 

When we examine the character of Earth, we find that it 
is not possible for it to create anything by itself. But 
our intellect tells us that there are a number of great forces 
of Nature, and the Earth can create a number of things 
with their assistance. 

This is tlie Mantra of the Brdhmana, according to which 
Kunti could call up any celestial to have children by,—for 
a Brdhmana, as the Mimdnsd tells us, refers to the intellect, 
and a god or a celestial to a great form or force of Nature. 

Kunti and the Sun— If we make an intelligent use of our 
means of acquiring knowledge, we find that the creative 

1 The wotdKmti^hoja means the Earth as (.bhofci) bountiful”. 

Kuntibhoja may accordingly be said to be one who believes that the Earth 
is bountiful, or is z bestower of good things. 

He is said to be childless, because this conception of the Earth does 
not, by itself, produce any important result. 

He is the cousin of Sura because even the idea of Earth as bountiful 
partakes of some intelligence. We have already explained tliat iSra refers 
to intelligence which is associated with action. 
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power of the Earth is quickened by means of that of the 
Sun; and so the Sun may be said to be the great source 
of what the Earth creates. 

Corresponding to this we are told that Kunti made use of 
the Brdhmana^s Mantra^ and invoked the Sun.^ 

The Birth of Karna —What is it that the Eartli creates in | 

association with the energy of the Sun? We find that the 

first form of creation on our planet Earth is the Vegetable ! 

Kingdomj the essence of wliich is seed or grain; and the I 

ancients beheved that all kinds of seed or grain arise in the 

bosom of the Earth as a result of the action of the rays of the ' 

Sun.» 

Corresponding to this we are told that out of the union of j 

Kiinti with the Sun was born a hero^ called iCanza; and he 
expresses the idea of seed or grain.** 


* A Mantra means Jiterally “an instrument of thought’’^ and so a 
Brahmaiia's Mantra would meaii “an instalment of thought based on an 
exercise of the intellect’*> for a Sfahtnar^a signifies intellect) as we have 
seen. Hence it may be interpreted as “an Intelligent use of tlie means 
of thought or of acquiring knowledge”. 

Modem science tells us that the Earth derives a great deal of its 
energy from the Sun. 

® The Vegetable Kingdom is created on our planet Earth before the 
Animal Kingdom,—^for it constitutes the food of the latter, which could 
not exist without it. All creatures live by food, which consists ultimately 
of the Vegetable Kingdom, for even the carnivorous live on the herbi¬ 
vorous, The Upanishads also tell us that the great Creator created first 
of all food, and then the eater of that food (SEE. I, 240; XV, 28). 

The story of the birth of Karm shows that the ancients believed that 
seed or grain is created in the Earth by means of the action of the rays 
of the Sun. It may be of interest to point out that plants cannot grow 
properly, or at least yield fniit, without the action of sunlight, 

* The word Karj^a has a number of meanings in the dictionary, one 
of which is “grain furnished with chaff”,—that is, grain fit for food as 
well as cultivation; and ;his is the ai^ropriate meaning of the word through- 
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Natural Armoot and Ear-rtngs of ICarna— -If we examine 
the form of seed or grain (or fruit), we find that it is encased 
in a comparatively hard outer skin or rind. Similarly, there 
is bark on a tree; and they serve to protect the grain or plant. 


out the Mahdbhdrata. The Mlmdnsd tells us that it is not always necessary 
to divide words into parts to understand their meaning, and the dic¬ 
tionary meaning of a word may be quite suitable. It may also happen that 
the dictionary meaning of a word as well as that obtained by means of its 
division into parts, is the same. I'he word Karima belongs to this 
class; but, as its ordinary meaning is satisfactory, it is not necessary to 
divide it into parts here. 

AsKarria represents seed or grain, the story of the growth of the latter 
and the uses to which it may be put has been described in the Epic in 
terms of the growth of the hero and the use of his arms. 

His "‘half-brothers**, ,tlie Pdri^fava brothers, and the remaining “sons’* 
ofKwuii represent the Animal Kingdom, tlie highest form of which is * 
Man; and the live “brothers” represent the five parts of a man,—his 
intellect, mind, breath or praipa as the vehicle of the soul, and arms and 
legs respectively. As the formation of arms and legs is different from 
that of the rest of the body, the last two “brothers”, Nakula and Sahadeva^ 
are said to have a different “mother”, though tliey too are created at the < 
instance oiKunti^ and, as arms and legs have a similar form, they are 
said to be “twins”. As the five “brothers” represent Man or the eater 
of food, andiCar^ia is food oi grain,—and there is an apparent “hostility” 
between food and the eater of food,— Kar^a and his “half-brothers” are 
“enemies”. Arjuna is the arch-enemy of Kar^a for he represents breatli 
that swallows food; and the “combat” between the two is the process by 
means of which the eater of food eats food. The whole story of the Epic 
is like that. 

As Kar7}a represents food, the basis of all physical creative energy 
associated with Nature or Prakrti in the SatWiya^ —^hc also represents 
that system in the Epic. Man, on the other hand, rises from Sdnkhya 
to Nydya and Vaiseshikai and thence toYoga and Vedanta. His opponents, 
the Kauravas, believe in Nydya and VaUe^hika'^ and zo the “battle of 
Kurtikshetra'" is a contest between Sddkhyay Nydya and Vaiieshika on the 
one hand, and Yoga and Vedanta on the other,—^tlie former represented 
by xhcKauravas and their allies, and the latter by the Pdf,i<favas and their 
associates. It is in this manner that we have a conflict of systems of thought 
in the Epic. All this has already been explained. 
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We also see that seed, grain, or fruit grows on the branch 
of a tree, and makes it look beautiful. 


Ck)rresponding to this Karm is said to have been born with 
a natural armour and ear-rings.^ 

Kunti throws Karna into Water —Seed or grain has an 
element of moisture in it, and it cannot grow witliout it. 
That is so in accordance with a law of Nature. 

Corresponding to this we are told thalKunti threw her son 
into water as soon as he was born.^ 

Kunti regains her VlRGiNlTV—The essence of seed and the 
Earth is the same, and the two may even be identified.® The 


^ The word for amwur in the text is kavacha, which also means “bark 
or rind*’, which is a natural '‘armour” for all trees or seeds. 

The word for an ear-ring in the text is kufj 4 ala 3 which may be divided 
into two parts, kitTity 4 ala, But, according to the practice of grammarians 
in framing compounds, kuty can be a substitutute for and <jtala for 
4 dla'> and so the meaning would now be *\(fdla) a branch (.kutm) bearing 
fruit.” The idea of “ear-rings” would thus be that of grain or seed on a 
branch which bears fruit. The point of this is that seed grows into seed 
again. 

* The real Idea of this action ofKuntf. would appear to be that there is an 
element of moisture in grain, and it makes its appearance as soon as it is 
formed by the action of the rays of the Sun on the Earth. This may be 
said to correspond to the existence of the nucleus of the cell, which is said 
to be a fluid substance. 

The seed may thus be said to be composed of three “elements”,— 
Earth, Water, and Fire,—the last corresponding to the heat or rays of the 
Sun. Or we might say that it partakes of the three attributes of these 
“elements”,—and has a colour or form, the property of Firej taste, the 
property of Waterj and smell, the property of Barth. 

There is a reference to these three “elements” in the systems of philo¬ 
sophy. (Cf. MM. 1 , 137). 

® Eaith and food, the basis of which is seed or grain, arc identified in 
the Upanishads (SBE. I, 96-97). 
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birth of seed or grain does not, accordingly, affect the struc¬ 
ture of the Earth or its fecundity. It does indeed absorb 
the rays of the Sun, as a result of which grain or seed is born; 
but it can reflect back or radiate them again, and regain its 
original state.' 

Corresponding to this we are told that the Sun restored her 
virginity to Kunti, and went away. 

Karna is Brought up by Adhiratha and PLadha— It is food 
that supports the body, and makes all creatures hve. Indeed, 
we might say that a person seeks to preserve grain because he * 
is anxious for die preservation of his body; and this "anxiety 
for the body” is Adhiratha,^ who is said to have picked up 
Karna, and brought him home to his “wife”. 

We have “anxiety for the body” (Adhiratha), because 
we have a desire to li ve, and desire is a special attribute of the 
mind. This is Rddhd, the “wife” of Adhiratha. She refers to 
the mind and its attribute, desire,—the desire to hve;® and she 
is the “wife” of Adhiratha, because this desire is intimately 
associated with “anxiety for tlie body”. 


^ The story of the restoration of her virginity toKunti and the departure 
of the Sun implies that this is what the andents believed,—namely, that 
the birth of seed in the Earth does not affect its structure, and that it 
can radiate the rays of the Sun it has absorbed, and regain its original 
state, 

^ The word Adhiratha may be divided into Adhi-rathay when its mean¬ 
ing would be {adhi) anxiety regarding (ratha, ‘a chariot* which, as the 
Mimdnsd tells us, is symbolic of the action of the body) action of the body**. 
Adhiratha accordingly signifies “anxiety in regard to the action of the 
body**, which depends for its existence on food. He personifies this idea, 
and so picks up Karna (grain), and brings him home. 

® The word Rddhd has a number of meanings, one of which is “light¬ 
ning**, which is the same as.electric energy, and is identified with the 
energy of the mind. The mind, as we have seen, has desire for its attri¬ 
bute; and desire is at the root of all action,—^the most important of which 
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The Arms of Karna —Seed or grain has a number of uses^ 
and can be very effective. Corresponding to this we are told 
ihzl Karna became an expert in the use of arms.^ 


is action for the preservation of the body. The idea of Rddha is tints 
closely connected with that of Adhiratha: and so they are spoken of as 
‘^'husband** and ‘"wife”. 

There is a reference to Rddha in connection with Krshrja in the story of 
the Bhdgavat Purdna; and there too her idea is the same. This will be 
explained in due course. 

1 The arm is an instrument of action; and “anns*' or ^^weapons'* used by 
it would accordingly refer to the manner in which instruments of action 
can be used. The “arms” or ^Veapons** of Kart^a would, accordingly, 
refer to the different ways in which grain can aa,—that is, the manner in 
which it can grow, and the uses to which it can be put. These are indeed 
many and wonderful; and soKarr^a is said to be an expert in the use of 
aims. 

The story in the Epic tells us that Karima showed his skih in the use 
of arms at die Svayamvara ceremony ofDraupadi, when she selected her 
husband, and he was equal to Arjuna, the chief of the Pd}} 4 avas in every 
way. But she rejected him "because of his “birth”, and selected Arjuna 
instead. She afterwards became the “wife” of all the five Pdn^ava brothers. 

We can understand the real idea of all this if we know what these cha¬ 
racters signify. Draupadi is also called Yajna-seni or “mistress of sacrifice”; 
and so she represents the idea of sacrifice or good, intelligent and joyous 
action, as has already been explained. 

The five Pdifdlciva brothers,— Yudhishfhira^ Bhinia, Arjimtiy Nakida and 
Sahadeva —represent five parts of a man,—his intellect, mind, vital 
breath as the vehicle of the soul, and arms and legs respectively. 

Karima is seed or grain, as has already been explained. 

Karjja is able to show the same skill as Arjuna, because there is litde 
difference between the. evolution and growth of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms, and their "kinship” in this respect is now universally recog¬ 
nised. Karima represents the Vegetable Kingdom, and Arjuna, as the soul 
of Man, the essence of the Animal Kingdom or Man. There is, however, 
one difference between them, while they are both alike so far as their 
natural actions are concerned: the Vegetable Kingdom is not capable of 
performing any deUberate action,—whereas Man is. 

Draupadi represents sacrifice which, like Dharma,—*as the Mimdmd 
tells us—refers to dehberate and not natural action. Hence she cannot 
haveiCcirrza for her “husband” or one who can be intimately associated 
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Worships the Sun— ^AU seed or grain is ripened 
by the Sun, and the Upanishads say so too. Its energy may, 
therefore, be said to be due to the quiet mannec in which 
it can submit to the action of the Sun. Corresponding to 
this Karxui is said to worship the Sun. 

Karna Satisfies the Brahmanas— If we use our intelli¬ 
gence, we shall find that all our essential needs can be satis¬ 
fied by the Vegetable Kingdom, when, under the action of 
the rays of the Sun, it becomes fully mature or ripe.^ 


with the idea she represents. She selects Arjuna^ because he represents 
die soul which, as all systems of philosophy, other than the Smkhyay 
tell us, can engage in acts of sacrifice. 

She becomes die of all the five brothers, because it 

is possible to conceive of all the five parts of a man,—^his intellect, mind, 
soul having die vital breath for its vehicle, and arms and legs—as en¬ 
gaging in acts of sacrifice. 

The story does indeed tell us later on th^it Krshj:ia himself made an 
offer loKart^, whereby he could “share” Draupadt like the Pdtjdava bro¬ 
thers, if he agreed to change sides and join them. This too is easily ex- v 
plained. 

Karima represents food, and it is possible, as the Upanishads tell us, to 
conceive of food as a sacrifice offered to the soul; that is to say, it is good 
to eat food, and tlie soul partakes of it to be able to perform good and 
intelligent deeds. If we accept this idea, it follows that food can be inti¬ 
mately associated with the idea of sacrifice, and so Kari}a can “share” 
Draupadi in the same manner as the five parts of a man. 

BxslKar^a also represents the Sdrikhya system, as we have pointed out; 
and this system mainrains that the soul is really not an actor at all. Hence, 
it cannot engage in any act of sacrifice. Indeed, the goal of life is said to 
be the renunciation of all action. Hence JK'urjia cannot associate himself 
with the idea of sacrifice (or Draupadi), and so rejects the offer of Krshi^ay 
as the story tells us. 

^ The essential needs of an intelligent man are his food, shelter, and 
clothing; and all of them can be supplied by the Vegetable Kingdom. 

The action of the Sun on grain and its effea would appear to bear out 
the idea behind the modern theory of vitamins in different kinds of organic 
matter,—for they arc all believed to be connected with the Sun, 
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Corresponding to this Karna is said to worship the Sun, 
and when his back was heated with its rays, there was 
aotiiing that he did not give to the Brdhmanas. 

Two Meanings— This is the story ofKmti and Kama, as 
given in the Epic, and we can see how it can be transformed 
into an accotint of laws of Nature, which, in their turn, 
constitute the bases of the different systems of philosophy 
and religion. It wdl have been noticed that the method of 
interpretation follows strictly the rules laid down in the 
Mimdnsd', and the two meanings, which are entirely dif¬ 
ferent from each other, are equally complete, and no 
important idea or expression has been left out. This, as 
the Mhndnsd tells us, is necessary, if the new meaning is to 
substitute the old; and that is one of the excellences of the 
ancient art of composition. It is true of the Vedas, as- the 
Mimdnsd says; it is true of the Mahdbhdrata, as has already 
been explained; and it is equally true of the Rdmdyana and 
the Bhdgavat Purdna, as will be explained in due course. It 
would follow from this that it would be true of other sacred 
books as well. 

It would perhaps be of interest to place the two versions 
of the story oiKunti and Karna side by side. 


Story 


Explanation 


There was a 
chief among the 
Yadus, named 
Sura. 


If we exercise our intelligence, we find 
that it leads to the idea of knowledge as 
an attribute of the intellect (Yadu). But 
if we make a fuither use of our intelligence, 
we find that the intellect is associated 
with action too (Sura). This leads us to 
the conclusion that the end of hfe is not 
only knowledge, but action too. 
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Stira was the When we tinderstand this law of life, 

father of Vasu- and observe the universe in its light, we 
deva, and grand- find that Nature consists of a great number 
father of Krshna, of forms and forces, which work intelli¬ 
gently and for a good end {Vasudeva). 
Then, if we pursue the point further 
still, we find that Nature may be divided 
into eight parts, the last of which is in¬ 
telligence, which, when associated witli 
the idea of sacrifice, gives us the idea of 
God as Supreme Intelligence imman ent 
in the universe (Krshna). 

He had a When we understand this law of life 

daughter, (siira), we find that the Earth (Fjrthcl or 

named Prthd. Kunti) is a great form and force of Nature 

too, and that it belongs to this ^‘family 
of God”. 


He had a child- But all people do not believe that the 
less cousin. Earth belongs to the great “family of 
Kuntibhoja, and God”. They are satisfied with the view 
he gave his that it is a bountiful bestower of good 
daughter to him tilings (Kuntibhoja), although this view is 
to adopt; and not, by itself, fruitful of any great results 
she came to be (childless). But if we pursue even this 

called Kunti. idea to its logical end, we find that it 

takes us to the idea of good action or 
action as a sacrifice, and so is allied to 
the idea of God,—itself derived from that 
of sacrifice. 
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Story 

While residing 
in her adoptive 
father’s house, 
Kuntt-had been 
taught a Mantra 
by a Brdhma'm, 
by reciting 
which she could 
call any one of 
the celestials to 
have children 
by him. 

Kmtl used the 
Brdhnana\ 
Mantra, and in¬ 
voked the Sun; 
and, as a result 
of their union, 
was bom a hero 
named Karna, 
encased in a na¬ 
tural armour, 
and a face 
brightened by 
ear-rings. 

The Sun, after 
restoring her 
virginity to 
Kunti, went to 


Explanation 

But even if we agree that the Earth is 
a bountiful bestower of good things {Kunti 
lives in her adoptive father’s house), we 
cannot admit that it can create anything 
solely by itself. But if we exercise our 
intelligence {Brdhmaita’s Mantra), we 
shall find that the Earth can create with 
the assistance of the great forces of Na¬ 
ture. There are a number of such forces, 
and it can create a number of things 
by means of them {Kunti can call up any 
celestial for purposes of creation). 

If we exercise our intelligence {Brdh- 
mam’s Mantra), we find that the Earth is 
closely associated with the Sun, and 
has power to attract and absorb its rays; 
and, as a result of this, there is formed 
within it tlie essence of seed or grain, 
the origin of the Vegetable Kingdom 
{Karna). The latter is encased in an 
outer cover of hard skin, rind or bark, 
and has a beautiful form, such as may 
be seen in fruit hanging on the branch 
of a tree, 

The seed is of the same essence as the 
Earth itself, and its birth, at this stage, 
does not affect its constitution or powers; 
for it is not affected by the rays of the 
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heaven; and 
she threw her 
son into water. 


Sun that it absorbs, as it can radiate 
or reflect them back again (the Sun restores 
KmitVs virginity, and goes away). 

But the grain, even at this stage, contains 
an essence of moisture or water, like the 
nucleus of the cell (KuntJ threw her son 
into water). 


Kanfia was 
picked up by 
Adhiratha, the 
husband of 
Radhd, and 
brought up by 
them. 


All creatures live by food, the origin 
of which is seed or grain. A creature 
accordingly picks up and preserves it, 
because of his anxiety to support his body 
in proper action {Adhiratha), and the 
desire to live {Radha). 


Kavna grew up 
and became an 
expert in the 
use of arms. He 
used to worship 
the Sun; and 
when his back 
was scorched 
with its rays, 
there was no¬ 
thing on earth 
that he did not 
give to the 
Brdhmanas. . 


Seed or grain can grow into a tree, and 
the process of its development, and 
the uses to which it can be put, are won¬ 
derful {Kama becomes an expert in the 
use of arms). 

It absorbs the essence of the power 
of the Sun itself {Karna worships the 
Sun); and when it is fully mature or ripe 
(his back was heated with the rays of 
the Sun), there is no essential want of 
an intelligent person {Brdhmam) that 
it cannot satisfy. 
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It 13 in this manner that the whole story can be transformed 
'nto a statement of facts and laws of Nature, each part 
kibering with the other, and making a new and complete 
Whole. But it is necessary that the same “character” should 
its own idea throughout the narrative; that is, Kunti 
shoiiict always mean our “mother” Earth, zoA-Karna grain 
or sted, and the systems of thought associated with their 
ideas. Similarly, all other “characters” in the Epic, for 
there loust be uniformity of conception throughout must 
represeiii: different ideas and objects of life, and retain their 
own forih everywhere. It is only then that, even as the 
Mlmdma t-dls us, we can regard these works as sacred, as 
they are believed to be. 

All this, ao fftr as it relates to the Mahabhdrata, has 
already been ejcplaincd and need not be repeated here; and 
it would be fouiid tliat'the Epic is really an accomit of the 
clash and conflict of all the great systems of philosophy and 
religion, and shows how they can be reconciled in the 
end. 

The idea of the Rdmdy.im and the Bhdgamt Purana is 
similar too; only they deal v«'ith the problem in terms of 
the actions of gods and demons rather thair of human be¬ 
ings, as the Mahdhhdrata does.^ iVe may conclude from 
this that the idea of all other sacred books is ai'so oVe same, 
and that they can be re-interpreted in the same manner. 


Conclusion —This is the ancient, original idea of the sacred 
books of the Hindus, and of Hinduism,—a rational system 
of thought and life, and a synthesis of science, philosophy, 
and religion. It has its share of emotion too,—devotion, 
love, and faith—with all that the art of man can embellish, 


* AU this has been worked out, and will be published in due course. 
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for there is no essential difference between the woifeaig ' 
of the head and the heart; and the two, like intellect an^ 
the soul, may even be identified. 

But the ancient systems are not the same as we fi^id 
them today. They are separated from us by three thousand 
years, during which many changes have taken place: bin 
the traces of ancient thought yet survive in what rep^aios, 
and can take us back to the past to re-construa it ai'aio- 

At the same time, while this method of interpretation 
helps to solve a number of problems of the sacreM books, 
and places the ancients and their thought in a 
spective,—^giving us a new idea of their standards of culture 
and civilization, their achievements in science and psycho¬ 
logy, and the understanding of moral and spiritual values of 
hfe,—^it involves a re-orientation of a number of ideas 
bearing on science and psycholpgj', etiiics, history, 
metaphysics, and religion. Bnt it is not possible, within 
the limits of the present work, to dea’ with even a fraction 
of these, and they must await consideration elsewhere. 
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AhhimanyUi clxxi n* 

Action, 

and actionlessness, xxiv, xxvi, 
xxxii. (See also Action, 
renunciation of). 
ahafikdruy xlviii, li, liii, Ixi, 
Ixxxi, cxi, cxv, clxxii, 
clxxx, clxxxi. 
animals, cxviii. 
battle, cdxviii, cclxix, 
body, cxvii. (See also Body), 
change, cxvi, 
desire, xxxii, xxxix, xl, li, 
liv, Ivi, Ixxvii, c, cxiv, 
cxvi. 

Dliarma, (See Dharma). 
effort, xcv, cxvi. 
energy, cxvi. 

fault, Ixxxi. (See also 
Fault). 

freedom, (See Freedom). 
God, (See God), 
habit, cxvii. 
hand, xciv, xcv, xcvii. 
improvement, cxvi, 
impulse, xcv, cxvi. 
intellect, xxxiii, xcviii, cxv. 


cxvii, cclxxii, cclxxv, 
cclxxvi n. 

joy, (See Joy). 

know^ledge, xviii, xix, xlix, 
liii, liv, Ivi, Ivii, cxii, cxiv- 
cxvi, exx, cliv, clxxv, exei, 
cxdi, cxcv, exevi, ccii- 
cev, cdxviii, cclxx n., 
cclxxii n., cclxxiu, cclxxv, 
cclxxxiii. 

man, cxviii. (See also 
Man). 

memory, Ixxvii, Ixxviii. 
(See also Memory). 

mind, xxxii, li, xcvii, cxv, 
cxvii, cxlviii, dxv, 
dxxxiv. 

motive, bciv, Ixv, Ixxxi, 
xcix, cxiv, cxviii, clxxxi, 
exevi. 

offspring, cxviii. 

option, cxvii. 

pain, xxxiii, xlii, xlix, Iviii, 
xevi, xevh, clvii, clviii, 
dxv, clxvi, clxxiv, clxxv, 
exevi. 

pleasure, Iviii, xevi, xcvii, 
cxvii, exevi. 

Prakftii (See Prakrit in the 
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Sdnkhyd). 

prana, xxxii, xx>dii, xliv, 
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Ivii, clxxviiij clxxix, clxxxiv. 
(See also Soul and action, 
and Soul and prana). 
sacrifice, (Sec Sacrifice), 
senses, xxxii, axsui, xliv, 
lii, Ixxiv, xci, xdv, cxiv, 
cxv, cxvii, cxc. 
soul, xix, XX, xxxiii, xxxv- 
xxxvii, xliv-xlvi, xlviii, 
liii, liv, Ivi-lviii, Ixi, 
xciv-xcvii, xcix, cxv- 
cxvii, clxxi, clxxv, clxxvii- 
cxc, cdxxxii n. 
time, ci, cxv, cxcviii. 
Unseen Power, xxxii, xxx¬ 
iii, Iviii, Ixxviii, xcv-xcvii, 
diii. 

Vedas, xxxix-xli, cxx, ccxv. 
cause of, Uv, xcv, xcvi, c, cxiv. 
cessation of, xxxiii, xxxvii, xlv, 
Ixxvii, clii. 

destruction of, Ivii, clxvii, clxxii. 
factors of, xxxii, xxxiii, Ixxxix, 
xciv-xcvi, cxv, cxvii, cd¬ 
xxxii n. 

fruit of, Ixv, Ixxix, Ixxx, dxxxvi, 
clxxxix, cxc. 

idea of, in Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy,— 

Sdnkkya, xxiv-lix, di, clii, 
dxvi, clxxii, dxxiii. 
Mydya, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixxvii- 
Ixxxii, dxvii. 


Vaikshika, Ixxxiii-dx, 
dxvii. 

Mtmdnsd, cx-cxviii, clxvii. 

Yoga, clii-div, dvi-clix, 
clxi, dxiii, clxiv, dxvi, 
clxvii. 

dxxiv-cxdi, cxcvi, 

ccvii. 

impressions of, xxxiv, xxxvii, 
liv, Ivi, Ivii, cvii, dxv, 
dxvi. 

kinds of, xcviii, xcix, cix, 
cxiii, cxiv, cxvi, cxviii, 
cxc, cxdi. 

origin of, liv, cbcxxi. 

parts of, xxxiii, cxiv. 

renunciation of, xxv{,xxxii- 
xxxix, xlii, xliv, xlv, xlviii, 
xlix, liii, Ivii, cxviii, cxx, 
cxivii, di, dxvi, dxvii, 
clxxii, clxxiv, cxd, cxcv, 
cc, cdi, cciii, ccv, 
ccx, ccxliii, cdxxxii n. 
(See also Action, cessa¬ 
tion of). 

result of, cxiv, clxiv. (See 
also action, fruit of). 

Adhiratha, cclxv, cclxxx, cclxxxi 
n., cclxxxvi. 

Agni, cxiii, ccxv, ccxviii, ccxxi. 
ccxli, ccxliv. 

AhanMra, xviii, xx, xxiv-xxvii, 
xxxii, xxxiii, xlv, xlviii, 
1 , li, Iv, lx, Ixi, Ixxxi, 
xcii, cxi, cxv, cxliv, cli, 
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clxxi, clxxii, clxxxj clxxxi, 
* clxxxvii, clxxxviii, cxcviii, 

ccxlvi, ccxlvii, ccxlix, 
cclxxiv, cclxxv. 
and action, (See Action), 
intellect, xx, xxvii, 11. 
Mitmnsd, xviii, xx, Ixi, cx- 
cxii, cli, clxxi, ccvii, ccxx- 
iv, ccxiviii. 

mind, xxvi, xxvii, xxxi, 
xxxii, li, cxv. 
senses, xxvii, xxxii. 
soul, xviii n,, xx, liii, Ixi, 
xcii, cxi, cxv, cxl, clxxi, 
clxxx, clxxxi, clxxxvii, 
clxxxviii, ccvii, ccxiviii. 

Analogy, Ixiv, Ixv n., Ixvii, Ixix. 

Argument, bdv, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixxxi- 
Ixxxui, xc, xci. 

Arjma, clxxi n., cclxxviii n., 
cclxxxi n., cclxxxii n. 

Arka, cclxv. 

Artha-vdda, iv, ccxiv. 

Astrology, ckxix. 

Ah'ins, ccxxi. 

Atkarvan, ccxv. 

Atharva-veda, (See Vedas). 

, Atom, XXV, xxviii, xxxiv, 

, XXXV, xl, xliii, xlvii, Ixx, 

Ixxi, Ixxv, Ixxviii, xciv, 
xaii, ci, clxxxiv, cxcviii. 

Attributes, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxxv-xdv, 
c-cix. (See also Gutias). 

Aurobindo Ghosh, ii, iii. 

■ Avatdra, (See Incarnations). 
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A 

Arya, ccxlii, ccxliii. 

Arya-varta, ccxlii. 

B 

Bddardyarta, xvii, xxi. 

Bhaga, cdx, 

Bhagavad Gita, iv, viii, xi, xx, 
cliii, clxvi, clxviii-dxx, 
clxxiv, ccvii, ccxix, ccxx, 
ccxxiii n., ccxxiv, ccxx?t- 
viin,, ccbodiin., cclxxiv n. 

Bharata, ccxli, ccxlii, 

Bhagavat Purdt^a, xii, xiii, ccxxv, 
ccxxxu, ccUv, cclxiii n., 
cclxxiv n., cclxxxi n., ccl- 
xxxiii, cclxxxvii. 

Bharata, ccxli, ccxlii. 

Bhtma, cclxxxi n. 

Birth, law of, xxix, xxxiv, xxxvi, 
xlviii, Ivi, Iviii, Ixxxi. 

Boar, xiii, ccxviii, ccxxvii-ccxxix, 
ccxxxiii n., ccxxxv. (See 
also Sukara and Vardha). 

Body, 

and food, cclxxx, cclxxxvi. 

soul, XXX, xxxi, XXXV, xl, 
xliv, xlv, lii-liv, hcxiv, xci, 
cviii, clxxvii-clxxix, clxx¬ 
xi, clxxxii, clxxxiv, clxx- 
XV, dxxxvii-cxc cxciii. 
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cxcv. 

as a chariot, cxvii, cxlviii, ccl- 
XXX n. 

constituents of, xxxv, xl, xliv, 
Iviii, Ixxv, clxxxiv. 
posture of, xxxv, xlvi, clix, ck. 
subtle, (See Subtle Body). 

Brahma, xix, Ivii, lix, cliii., 
clxviii-clxx, clxxii-cbcsvi, 
clxxviii, cxci, ccii n., ccv- 
iii, ccxxii, ccxxxix, cclxxiv 
n. (See also God), 

Brahman, ccii n., cclv. 

Brahma, vi, xii, xiii, ccii, cciii, 
ccv, ccvii-ccxi, ccxviii, 
ccxxiv, ccxxv, ccxxvii- 
ccxxix, ccxxxiv, ccxxxv, 
ccxxxix, cclv n., cclvi 
n., cclix. 

BrShmana, cxlvi, cclxv, cclxvi, 
cclxxvi, cckxvii, cclxxxii, 
cclxxxiii, cclxxxv, cclxx- 
xvi. 

Brahmans, iii, iv, xcviii, cxix, 
ccxiv, ccxv. 

Breath-oontrol, clvii, dix, clx. 

Buddha, vi, xiii, cciv, ccv n., 
ccxxv, ccxxxii, ccxxxv, 
ccxliii. 

Buddhism, vi, ccii-ccvi, ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv, ccxxxyii'ccxxxix, 
ccxlii, ccxliii. 


C 

Castes, vi, cxlvi, cl, ccxxxix, 
ccxl n., ccxliii. 

Categories, 

six, xliii, xlix, Ixxxiii-lxxxv. 
sixteen, xliii, xlix, Ixii-lxiv. 

Cause and effect, Ixxxvi, Ixxxvii. 

Chhdndogya Upanishad, cclxiii n. 

Christianity, ccxxxviii. 

Conclusion, art of drawing, Ixiv, 
Ixvi, Ixxxi, Ixxxii. 

Cow, cxlviii. 

Creatures, 

kinds of, xl, xliv, xciv. 
origin of, clxxxi. 

Criticism, Ixiv, Ixvi, Ixxxii. 

D 

Dariana, xv, cxcvi. 

Death, state after, Ixv, Ixxix, 
clxxxv, cxcii-cxciv, ccxiii. 

Desire, xxvii n., xxxi, xxxii, xxx- 
iv, xxxv, xxxvii-xxxix, 
xliii, xlvi, lx, Ixxiv, Ixxvii, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxviii, xcvi, xcvii, 
xcix, c, cxiv, cxv, cxliv, 
cxlv, clviii, clxiv, dxv, 
clxxvi, cxcvi, cclv, cclx n., 
cclxxx n. 

and action, (See Action), 
aversion, xcix, c. 

Dharma, clxxvi, ccxxx. 
evil, cxiv. 
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Godj xl. 

goodness,, xxxii, xl, Iv, 
ccxxvii. 

mind, xxxi, xxxii, Iv, Ixxvii, 
CSV, clxv, ccxxvii, cclx n., 
cclxxx n. 

pleasure, xcix, cxvii, ckxv. 

(See also Joy), 
soul, Ixxvii, xcii, clxxv, 
clxxvii, clxxix. 
freedom from, xxxv, cxv, 
cxviii, cliv, civ. 
of animals, cxxxviii, cxxxix, 
purification of, cxlviii. 
renunciation of, (See free¬ 
dom firona). 

Destruction, xxix. 

Devaki, cclxxiii n., cclxxiv,cclxxv. 

Deva-mgariy ccxlv. 

Deoatdjcclxxiii n., cclxxiv,cclxxv. 

Dharma, xiv, xxx, xxxii, xxxix, 
xli, xlui, xlix, Ixxii, Ixxx- 
iii-lxxxv, cx-cxiii, cxviii, 
cxx, cxxv, csl, cxlvii, 
clxxvi, clxxxvi, cxcvi, 
cxcvii, cxcix, cc, ccxxx, 
ccxxxvii, ccixxxi n. 

Dhdrana, clxi, cixii. 

Dkydna, clxi, cixii. 

Digambara, ccv, ccxxiv. 

Discrimination, xxxvii-xl, xlv- 
xlviii, liii, Iv, cli, clix, 
clxi, clxiii, clxv. (See also 
Knowledge). 

want of, (See Ignorance). 


Discussion, Ixiv, Ixvi, Ixxxi, 
Ixxxii. 

Disguise (of words), cxxix. 

Disputation, Ixiv, Ixvi, Ixxxi, 
Ixxxii. 

Doubt, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixvii, Ixviii, 
ixxxi, Ixxxii, cviii, cliv, 
clvi, clix. 

Draupadty ccixxxi n., cclxxxii n. 

Dravya, cxxv, ccxliv, ccxlvi. 

Dreams, cvii. 

Dualism, xlvii, clxvi. 

Dwarf, xiii, ccxviii, ccxxx, ccxxxv, 
(See also Vamand). 


Egoism, clviii, clxxi. (See also 
Ahahkdra). 

Elements, xx, xxiv, xxvi, xxvii, 
xxxii, xxxv, xliii-xlv, lii, 
liv, Ivii, Iviii, Ixxv, Ixxvi, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvui, Ixxxix, 

xciv, c, cv, clviii, clxxii, 
clxxiii, cxcviii, ccxlv, 

ccxlvi, ccxlviii, ccxlix, 

cdvi, cclvii n., cclviii n., 
cclix n., cclxi n., cclxxiii, 
cclxxv, cclxxix n. 

Epics, (See Mahabhdrata and 
Rdmdyam)’ 

Eternity, Ixx,lxxi,Ixxx, xciii, c, ci. 

Ether, xxvii n., Ixxv, Ixxxv, 
Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, xcvii, c, 
ci, clxxvii, clxxviii, 
cixxxii, cxCTiii, ccxlix. 


ccxcm 
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cclvii n.j cdyiii n., 
cclix n. 

Evil, dxxxii, clxxxiii, cxcv. 
Existence, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxx, Ixxxvii, 
cv, cvi, clxxxi. 


Fallacy, Ixiv, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixxxii. 

Fault, Ixv, Ixxix-lxxxi. 

Fish, xiii, ccviii, ccxxv, ccxxvi, 
ccxxxiii n., ccxxxv. (See 
also Mat^a). 

Freedom, 

and joy, xliii, Ixxxi, clxxiv. 
idea of, in Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy, 

Sdnkhya, xviii, xxiv, xxv, 
xxxi, xxxiv-xxxviii, xl, 
xlii, xliii, xlv, xlvi, 
xlviii, 1, lii, liii, Iv-lviii, 
Ixii, Ixiv, clxvi, clxxii, 
clxxv, cxcv, cc, edi, cciii. 

Nydya, bdii-lxv, Ixxix, 
Ixxxi, clxvii. 

Vaiieshika, Ivii, xcvii, xdx, 
c, clxvii. 

Mimdnsd, Ivii, cxviii. 

Yoga, Ivii, lix, civ, clix, 
clxi, clxiii, clxv, clxvii, 
exevi. 

Vedanta, xix, Ivii, Iviii, 
clxxiii-clxxvi, clxxix, 
clxxx, cxc, cxcii-cxdv, 
exevi, cciv. 


means of attaining, xxxviii, 
xl, xlii, xlv, xlix, Ivi, 
lix, Ixii-lxiv, clxv, clxvi. 


G 

Gdyairi, cxxxvii. 

God, 

and Nature or Prakrti, xiii, 
xvii-xix, xl, xlvii, Iviii, 
lix, Ixi-lxii, cliii, clxvi, ' 
clxix, clxx-dxxvi, clxxxii, 
clxxxiii, cxcv, exevi, cc- 
edii, ccv-ccxii, ccxxv, 
ccxxviii-ccxxxii, ccxxxvi, 
ccxxxix-ccxlii, cclxxiv n., 
cclxxv. (See also Btahnta 
and Prakrti). 

praj'er, xxxix, xl, , 

sacrifice, lix, cxiii, cliii, ■ 
dxxiv, clxxxvi, ccxi, 
ccxxii, ccxli, eexlii, 
cclxxii, cclxxiv n., 
cclxxxiv. 

soul, xxix, xxxvi, 1, Iviii, 
lix, Ixii, dii, civ, dxvii, 
clxviii, clxx, dxxi, clxxiii, 
clxxv, clxxvi, clxxviii, 
clxxxiii, clxxxvi, cxd- 
exciv, exevi, cxcix-cci, 
ccxxii, ccli. 

idea of, in Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy,— 

Sdnkhya, xviii, xxvii n., 


ccxciv 





xxviii, xxix, xxxvij xxxix, 
xl, xlvii, xiviii, 1, Iviii, lix, 
clii, clxvij clxvii, cxcv, cc- 
cdi, ccv, ccxi, ccxxiv, 
ccxxv, ccxxvi. 

Nydya, xviii, Iviii, Ixsix, clii, 
ccv, ccvi, ccv«ii, ccix, 
ccxi, ccxxiv, ccxxvii, 
ccxxix. 

Vaiseshika, xviii, Iviii, lix, clii, 
ccvi, ccviii, ccix, ccxi, 
ccxii, ccxxiv, ccxxix, 
ccxxx. 

Mlmdnsd, xix, lix, clii, ccvi. 

Yoga, xix, Iviii, lix, clii-clv, 
clvii, clix, clx, clxvii, 
clxx, ccvii-Gcxii, ccxxiv, 
ccxxx-ccxxxii. 

Vedanta, xix, Ivii, lix, Ix, cxiii 
n., cliii, clxviii, clxx, 
clxxii - clxxvi, clxxviii, 
clxxxii, clxxxiii, clxxxvi, 
cxciv - cxcvi, cxdx, cci, 
ccii, ccvii, ccx-ccxii, 
ccxxiv, cclii. 

idea of, in Systems of Religion, 
cxcix-ccxii. 

incarnations of, (See Incar¬ 
nations). 

Gods, vi, ix, xiv, lix, cxxxvi, 
cxiii, ccxlv, ccxlvi, 
ccliv, cclxii, cclxiii, 
cclxxiii n., cclxxvi. 

GujKii, XXV, xxvi, XXX, xxxiv, 
xxxvi, xlv, xlvi, xlviii, li, 



xcvi - xcviii, c-cix, cxv, 
cxx, cxxii, cxxvii n., clxiv, 
clxv, clxviii, clxxvi, 
clxxxiii, clxxxiv. (See also 
Attributes). 


H 

Habit, cxvii. 

Happiness, xxxviii, xlv, xlvi, 
Ixii, Ixiv, Ixxxiv, Ixxxv. 
(See also Freedom). 

Hindu, A, 

meaning of, ccxxxix-ccxliii. 

Hinduism, 

essence of, ix, ccxxxvi-ccxliii, 
cclxxxvii, cclxxxviii. 

problem of, vi, vii. 

Hindu Philosophy, (See Philo¬ 
sophy). 

Hindu Religion, (See Religion). 

Hindyana, vi, ccvi, ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv. 

Hotm, cxlvii. 

Horse, cxlviii. 


1 

Identity, Ixx, Ixxi, 

Ignorance, xxv, xxxv, xxxvii, 
xl, xlv, xlvii, xcvii, c. 


ccxcv 
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ci, cviij clix. 

Incarnations, of God or Vish^iUy 
vi, xiii, cdi, ccv n., 
ccxvii-ccxix, ccxxi -ccx- 
xxvi, cckv. 

Indray xliii, cxxi, cxlii. 

Inference, xxiv-xxvi, xxviii, 
xxix, xxxiii, xxxv, xlviii, 
li. Hi, Ixvii-Ixx, Ixxvi, evii. 

Innate Power, xx3dx~xli, xliii. 

Instances, (See Analogy). 

Intellect, 

and action, (See Action). 

ahankdra^ (See Ahankdrd). 
joy, xl, xlii. 

n^ind, xl, xlii, cxv, clxiii, 
eexlix, ccl, cclii, ccliii, 
cebd n. 

Prakftiy (See/Va^f/i, eight 
divisions of, and evolu¬ 
tion of), 

soul, XXV, XXX, xxxi, xxxix- 
xli, Ivii, Ixi, cxv, 
cixix, clxx, clxxvii-clxxix, 
clxxxi, clxxxiv, clxxxv, 
cxciv, cxcv, ccx, ccxii, 
ccxiv, ccxxxi, cclii, cdxxv, 
sun, cxliv, ccliv. 
time, cxv, 

Yogay xix, Ixi, cl, cli, ckiii, 
clxiv, cixix, clxx, ccx, 
character and f unctions of, 

XX, xxvii n., xxx^ xxxii, 
xxxiii, xxxvii, xl, xliii, li, 
Ixxvi, Ixxx, cv-evii, cclii. 


ccliii, cclxxv. 

idea of, in Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy,— 

Sdhkkyay xx, xxvii, xxx, 
xxxii, xxxiii, xxxvii, xl, 
xlii, xliii, li, Ixi, ccxxiii, 
cclx n. 

Nydya^ Ixv, Ixxvi, Ixxx. 

Vedieshika^ cv, ewii. 

Mtmdnsdy cxiii-cxvii. 

Yogay (See Intellect and 
Yoga). 

Vedanta^ clxx 

Interpretation of the Sacred 
Books, metliod of, 

x-xv, Ixx, Ixxii, Ixxiii, cx, 
cxii, cxix-cl, cxcvii, eexiv- 
eexxii, eexliii, ccxiiv, 
ccliv, cclxii - ceixiv, 
cclxvii-ccbdx, cclxxxiii, 
cclxxxviii. 
hloMy ccxxxviii. 


Isvara, xxxvi, clii, (See also 
Brahma and God). 
Uvara^-kyshnay xxii. 


J 


Jaimini, xvii, xxi, xxiii, cxxxix, 
cclxiv. 


ciSxcvi 
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Jainism^ vi, ccii-ccvij ccxxiv, j 
ccxxxiv, ccxxxvii, ccxxxix, 
ccxliii. 

Japa^^ cxUv. 

Joy xl, xlii, xliii, xlvi, liii, lix, 
IxxiVj Ixxxi, cxvii, clxvi, 
clxvii, clxxii, clxxiv, 
clxxvi, clxxvii, ckxxv, 
clxxxvii, CXCV 3 cxcvi, 
cxcix, cciv, ccxxixa ccxxx 
n., ccbdx, cclxxii n,, 
cdxxiv n, 

Jyotishtoma^ cxxxviii, cxlvii, 
cxcviii. 


K 


Kalki:, xiii, ccxxv, ccxxxii, ccxxxv. 

Kandarpa^ cdv n. 

Kapdluy cxliv* 

Kapihiy xxi, xxii, xxiv. 

Karma^ (See Action). 

Karria^ cdxiv - cclxvi, cdxix, 
cdxxvu-cclxxxiiijcclxxxv- 
cclxxxvii. 

Kauravasy xi, ccxix, cdxx n., 
cdxxviii n, 

Kdniadevay cdv n. 

Knowledge, 

and aaion, (See Action), 
existence, 1 . 

freedom, (See Freedom, 


means of attaining), 
ignorance, xxv, xxxv, 
xxxvii, xl, xli, xlv, xlvi, 
xlvii, Ixxvii, d, cvii, clix, 
idea of, in Systems of 
Philosophy,— 

Sdnkhyay xx, xxiv, xxv, 
xxxv-xxxvii, xxxix-xli, 
xliii, xlvi, xIviii- 1 , liii- 
Ivi, Iviii. 

Nydyay xlix, Ivi, Ixii- 
Ixxxiii, 

Vaiieshikay xlix, Ivi, Ixxxiii- 
cx. 

Mimdnsdy xlix, cxiv-cxvi, 
cxxxii. ^ 

Yogay xlix, diii, clvii-clix, 
dxi-clxiii. 

Veddntay xlix, ivii, diii, 
clxxiv, clxxv, clxjixiv, 
dxxxv, 

means of acquisition of, in 
Systems of Philosophy,— 
Sdfikhyay xxiv, xxv, xxviii, 
xxix, Ixiv n. 

Nydyuy Ixiii, Ixiv, Ixv n., 
Ixvii-lxxiii, Ixxvii. 

Yogay cliv. 

Kramcy cxxvi-cxxviii. 

Kfshnay xi, xiii, clxix, dxx, clxxiv, 
ccvii, ccxix, ccxx, ccxxiv, 
ccxxxi, ccxxxii, ccxxxv, 
cdxv, cclxxi, cdxxiii- 
cclxxv, cdxxxi n., cclxxxii 
n., cclxxxiv. 


ccxcvu 
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Kmtt, cclxiv-cdxvii, cclxix- 

cclxxi, cclxxiii - ccIjckx, 
cclxxx, cclxxxiii-cclxxxvii. 
aadKartta, cdxiv-cclxxxvii. 

Kmti-bhoja, ccbdv, cclxxv, 

cclxxvi, cclxxxiv. 

Kuvera, cdix. 

Kurma, ccxviiij ccxxxiii n. (See 
also Tortoise). 


Language, 

of the Sacred Books, viii, ix, 
xvii n., xxii, xcviii, cxxi, 
cxxiii, 

use of, xxxix-xlii, Ixx, Ixxii, cji, 
ciii, cvi, cvii, cxxi-cl, 
ccxliii-cclxxxviii. (See also 
Sanskrt). 

Laws of Life, xxiv-xxvi, xxLx, 
xxxiv, xxxvi, xlviii, liv, 
Iviii, lix, Ixxxi, xcii,xcvi, 
c, cvii, cxi, cxii, cxxv, 
cxxvii, cxxxviii, cxl, cxl- 
viii, cxlix, cbcxi, clxxiv, 
clxxviii, clxxxv, cxcii, 
cxcvi, cxcviii, cxcix, 
ccxiiv, cclxii-cclxiv, 

cclxvii, cclxix, cclxxix, 
cxlxxxiii, cclxxxiv, 

cclxxxvii. (See also 
Dharma), 


M 


Mahat, xxvii, li, Iv, ccivii n. 

Mahdbhdrata, iv, v, viii, x-xiii, 
clxx, clxxi n., cxcvii, ccxvi, 
ccxviii'ccxx, ccxxxviii, 
ccliv, ccbdv, cclxvi, 
cclxvii, cclxxiv n., 

ccixxviii n., cclxxxiii, 
cclxxxvii. 

The Mystery of the, x, xiii, 
ccxiii n., cclxiii n. 

Mahadeva, ccii, ccvii, ccix-ccxi, 
ccxxiv, ccxxviii-ccxxxi, 
ccxxxiv, ccxxxv, ccxliii. 
(See also Si%>d). 

MahdySna, ccvi, ccxxxiv, ccx-xxv. 
(See also Buddhism). 

Man, xiii, cxviii, cxl, cxlv-cxlix, 
ccxxx, ccxxxvi-ccxl, 
ccxliii, cclxx n., cclxxxi n. 
five parts of, cclxx n., ccixxviii 
n., cclxxxi n., cclxxxii n. 
religion of, ccxxxvii, ccxliii. 

Man-lion, xiii, ccxxix, ccxxxv. 
(See also Narasiftkd). 

Manotd, cxxxviii. 

Mantras, iii, iv, cxix, cxx, cxxvi, 
cxxvii, cxxxix, ccxiv, 
ccbcv, cclxxvi, cclxxvii, 
cclxxxv. 

Manu, iv, v, ccxvi. 

Matsya, ccxviii, ccxxv, ccxxvi, 
ccxxxiii n. (See also Fish). 

Mddhava, xxi. 


CCXCVllI 
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Memory, xxxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxvii- 
Ixxviii, cvii, cliv, dv, 
dxxxi. 

and soul, (See Soul). 

Mind, 

and action, (See Action). 

ahankara, (See Ahankdra). 
atom, Ixxviii, ci. 
desire, (See Desire), 
goodness, xxxii, Iv, ccxxvii. 
intdlea, (See Intellect), 
memory, cvii. 
moon, cxliv, cdiv, ccivii n., 
cclxii. (Sec also Moon), 
perception, Ixxiv, lxx\u, 
Ixxvui. 

pleasure, xxix, xcvi, cxvii. 
senses, xx, xxiv, xxvi, 
xxxii, xxxiii, xlii, xliv, 
1-lii, cxv. 

sex-impulse, Ixxviii, cli. 
simultaneity, Ixxvii, Ixxviii, 
xdi. 

soul, XXX, Ixi, xci, xcii, 
xcvi, xcvii, cvii, cxliv, 
dxiii-dxv, clxxxiv, cdiii. 
attributes of, xxvii, Iv, 
ccxxvii, cclx n. 
concentration of, dix. 
function of, xxxii, xl, li, 
Ixviii, Ixxvii, Ixxviii, xci, 
xcvi, xcvii. 

idea of, in Systems of 
Philosophy,— 

SMkhya, xxvi, xxvii, xxix. 
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xl, xlii, li, Iv, Ixi. 

Nydya, Ixv, Ixviii, Ixix, 
Ixxvi-lxxviii. 

Vaiseshika, xviii, xx, Ixi, 
Ixxxv, xci, xcii, xcvi, xcvii, 
c, ci, civ. 

Mimdmd, cxv, cxvii, cxviii, 
cxliv, cxlvi, cxlviii. 

Yoga, cliv, clvi, dxiii-dxv. 

Vedanta, clxxxiv. 

origin of, Ixxviii. (See also 
Ahankdra and ntind). 

Mitra, cxlii. 

Mimdnsd, xiii-xv, xvii n., xviii- 
xxi, xxiii, xlk, Ivii, lix- 
Ixi, Ixxii n., cx-cl, cli, 
clxvii, clxxi, dxxiv, 
cxcvii-cxcix, cciii, cevi- 
ccviii, ccxiv, ccxv, ccxvii, 
ccxix - ccxxii, ccxxiv, 
ccxxvi, ccxxviii, ccxxxii, 
ccxxxiii n., ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxviii, ccxl, ccxli, 
eexliv - eexlix, cdiii, cdiv, 
ccivii n., cclviii n., cclx 
n., cdxi-cdxiii, cclxvii- 
cdxx, cclxxii n., cclxxvi, 
cclxxviii n., cclxxid n., 
cdxxxiii, ccbtxxvii. 

Monism, xl, xlii, Ivii, lix. 

Moon, xlviii, cxliv, cdiv, ccivii 
n., cclxi n., cclxii. 

Motive, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixxxi. 


ccxcix 
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N 

Nakula, cclxxviii n., cclxxxi o. 
Nara-sinha, ccxsix o. (See also 
Man-lion), 

Nature^ (See Prakrit). 
laws ofj (See Laws of Life). 
Nirbija (Samadhi), cbd. 
Niti-sdstra, iv. 

Numbers, 

idea of, cxxxviii, cxlviii, adix. 

3, cxlviii. 

4, adix. 

castes, (See Castes), 
kinds of creatures, xl. 
stages of life, atlvii. 
Vedas, i, ccxiv. 

5, elements, cxlviii. 
kinds of bondage, xxxv. 
parts of a man, (See Man), 
senses, (See Senses), 
topics of the Puranas, v. 

6, cxlviii. 

categories, xliii, xlix, 
Ixxxiii-lxxxv. 

systems of Philosophy, iv, 
ccxvi, ccxxxviii. 

Veddngas, iv. 

8, children of Vasiideva (or 
divisions of I^akrti), 
cclxxiii n., cclxxiv. 
kinds of attainments,xxxvi. 
means of attaining to Vogay 
clvii, clix. 


9, kinds of satisfaction, xxxvi, 
kinds of substances, Ixxxv. 
to, incarnations of Vishnuy 
ccxx-ccxxxv. 

senses, cxlviii, cxlix. (See 
also Senses). 

11, cxlviii. 

12, cxlix. 

objects to be known, Ixiii, 
Ixv. 

13, adix. 

parts of action, xxxiii. 

15, cxlix. 

16, cxlix. 

categories, xliii, xlix, Ixii- 
Ixiv. 

17, cxlix. 

parts of “subtle” body, 
xxxiv, liv, cxlix, clxxii. 

18, Chapters of the Bhagavad 

Gita, eexx. 

Purdnas, ccxvii, ccxxxviii. 
21, cxlix. 

24, xxvii n., cclx n. 

25, xxvii. 

26, cxlix. 

28, xxxv. 

33, cxlix. 

34, cxlix. 

60, topics of the Sdt,ikhya, 
xxii, xxiv, xlix, Ixii. 

112, cxlix. 

1000, cxlix. 

1200, exUx. 

Nydya, xiv, xviii-xxi, xxvi n.. 


ccc 
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xxvii n., xliii n., xUx, Ivi, 
iviii, Ix-lxxxiv, cx, cxxv 
n., clij clxvii, cxcviii, 
ccv, ccvii-ccsiii, ccxxiv, 
ccxxvii-ccxxxj ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv, ccxlix, cclxx n., 
cdxxviii n. 

O 

Objects, of knowledge, xliii, Ixii- 
Ixv, Ixxiii-lxxx. 

Om, civ. 

Oral evidence, Ixvii, Ixix, Ixx. 
(See also Sabda). 


Pain, xsiv-xxvi, xxxiii, xxxvii, 
xxxviii, xliii, xlv, xlvi, 
xlix, liii, Iviii, lix, Ixii, Ixv, 
bcsviii, Ixxix, Ixxxi, Ixxxv, 
xd, xdi, xevi, xcvii, cviii, 
dvi-clviii, clxv, clxvi, 
clxxiv, clxxv, clxxxv, 
cxcv, exevi. 

Parasurama, xiii, ccxxx, ctsxxi, 
ccxxxv, 

)Patanidna, cxxxviii. 

Pdfidavas, xi, ccxix, cclxiv, 
cclxv, cclxx n., cdxxviii 
n., cclxxxi n., cdxxxii n. 

Pdndu, cclxiv. 

Perception, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxi, Ixxiv- 
Ixxvii, evi, clviii, cxlxxi. 


dxxxvii. 

Personification, cxlviii, cdxii, 
cclxviii, cclxix. 

Philosophy, 

and Religion, cxcv-cc, cci- 
eexiii, cclxiv, cclxix, 
cclxxxiii, cdxxxvii. 

Science, cxcv-cc, cdxxxvii. 

systems of, iv, v, ix, x, xv- 
xxiii, xxiv-cxciii, cxcv- 
cxcviii, ccxvi, ccxix, 
ccxxiv, ccxxxiv, ccxxxv, 
ccxxxvii n., ccxxxviii, 
ccxl, cdxiii, cdxxxvii. 

Pleasure, xxix, xxxvii, xxxviii, 
xlvi, liii, Iviii, Ux, Ixxviii, 
Ixxxi, ixxxv, xci, xcii, 
xevi, xcvii, xdx, cviii, 
cxvii, clvi, cxcv, exevi. 

Posture for meditation, xxxv, 
dvii, clx. 

Power, 

innate, xxxix-xli, xliii. 

unseen, Iviii, lix, Ixxviii, 
xcv-xcvii, xeix, clii, cliii. 

PrahJada, ccxxx. 

Prakrtii 

and God, (See God). 

Gupas, (See Gurias). 

Purusha^ clxvii, clxxiii, 
ccvii-ccx, ccxxviii. (See 
God and Prakj'ti, Incar¬ 
nations, and Prakrti and 
soul.) 

soul, XXV, xxx-xxxii, xxxiv- 
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xxxvii, xl, xlv, xlvii, 
xlviii, 1, lii-lvii, clxxix, 
clxxx, ccli. (See also 
Prahfti and Puruahd). 
eight divisions of, cdxxiii, 
cclxxv, cclxxxiv. 
evolution of, xx, xxiv, 
xxvi, xxvii, 1-lii. 
idea of, in Systems of 
Philosophy,— 

Sdnkhya, xviii-xx, xxiv- 
xxvii, xxx-xxxii, xxxiv, 
xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxix-xlii, 
xlv-xlviii, 1-liii, Iv-Ix, 
cxlii, clxvi, clxxii, dxxv, 
cc, ccviii, ccxlvi, 
cclxxviii n. 

Nydya, ccv, ccvi, ccviii, 
ccxii, cclxx n. 

Vaiseshika, cv, ccvi, ccviii, 
ccbffi n. 

Aiitndnsd, cxl, cxlii, cxliii, 
cxlv-cxlix, clii. 

Yoga, ccvii, ccviii. 

Veddnta, Ivii - lx, clxxii - 
clxxvi, clxxix, clxxx, 
clxxxii - xlxxxiv, clx.xxvi, 
clxxxviijcxcvjcc, cci,ccvii, 
ccviii, cclxxiv n., cclxxv. 
representation of, cxlii-xclix. 

Fratyaksha (Sense - percep¬ 
tion), XXV, xxviii, xliii, 
Ixiv, Ixvii, Ixviii, xcii, 
cviii, cUv. 

Prayer, xxxix, xl. 

cccii 


Pfthdy cclxiv, cckix, cclxx, 
cclxxv, cclxxvi, cclxxxiv. 

Purdt^as, iv, y, vii-ix, xiii, 
xiv, xxiii, cxiii, cxcvii, 
ccxvi - ccxix, ccxxi, 
ccxxxviii, ccxxxix, ccxlii- 
ccxUv. 

Purusha, xxvii n., civ, clxvii, 
clxxiii, ccxxv, (See also 
God and Soul). 

Purva - Mimdnsd, ( See 

Alirndnsd). ’ 

Q 

Quibbles, Ixiv, Ixvi, Ixvii, Ixxxii. 

R 

Rajas, (See Guttas). 

Rathantara-sdman, cxxxviii. 

Radhd, cclxv, cclxxx, cclxxxi n., 
cclxxxvi. 

Rddhdkrishnan, S., ii n., iii n., 
xxi n., xxii n. 

Rdjasiiya, cxlvii. 

Rdkshasas, ccxvii. 

Rama (Rdma-chandra), v, xii,. a 
xiii, ccxvii, ccxxxi, 
ccxxxv, ccxii. 

Rdindyana, iv, v, xii, cxcvii, 
ccxvi, ccxvii, ccxix, ccxx, 
ccxxxviii, ccxii, ccxlii, 
ccliv, cclxiii n., cclxiv 
cclxxxiii, ccbcxxvii. ' 
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INDEX 



Rdvam, xii, ccxvii. 

Reality of things, Ixiv, Ixvi, 
Ixvii, Itocxii, Ixxxvii, dvi. 

‘ Reasoning, process of, Ixiv, Ixvi, 
kxxi, Ixxxii. 

Re-birth, xxsi, xxxviii, xxxix, 
xliv, liv-lviii, Ixxix, clix, 
clxii-clxiv, clxxv, clxxxt^, 
cxci-cxciv, ccxiiii. 

Religion, systems of, cxcv-ccxiii, 
ccxix, ccxxiv, ccxxxv, 

I ccxl. (See also Philoso¬ 

phy, systems of). 

Ritvij priests, cxliv. 


Sacred Books of the Hindus, 
chronology of, viii, xxi-xxiii. 
idea of, ccxiv-ccxxi, ccxjtxviii, 
ccxxxix, cclxxxvii. 
knowledge of, cvii. 

» language of, (See Language), 
method of interpretation of, 
(See Interpretation), 
problem of, i-vii, cclxxxviii. 
-r secret of, vii-xv, ccxxi. 

^ Sacrifice, ii, iv, vi, xli, lix, cxii, 
cxiii, cxv, cxvii - cxix, 
cxlii-cxlv, cxlvii, cxlviii, 
cl, diii, clvii, clxadv, 
clxxxvi, cxcix, ccxi, 
ccxxii, ccxii, ccxiiii, 
cclxviii, ccbdx, cclxxi n.. 


cclxxii, cclxxiv n„ cclxxv, 
cdxxxi n., cclxxxii n. 

Sahadeva, cclxxviii n., cclxxxi n. 

Samddhi, xliv, cliv, dvi, clix- 
clxiii, chr.^. 

Samhitd, iii. 

Sarny arm, clxi, clxii. 

Sandtana Dharrm, ccxxxvii. 

Sanskrt, character of, ccxliii- 
cdxxxviii. 

Sarasvati, cxlviii. 

Sarva^darianasangraha, xxi. 

Sat-chit-dmnda, lix, cxiii n., 
diii, cxdx, cci, ccxxii, 
ccxxiii, ccxxx n., ccxxvi, 
cclii. 

SatWa, (See Gurias). 

Sdnkf^a, xvi, xvit, xix-xlix, xlix- 
Ixii, Ixiv n., cxxvii n., 
cK-diii, ckvi, cbcvii, 
clxxii-clx:;iv, cxcv, cxcvii, 
cxcviii, cc-ccii, ccv, ccvii- 
ccxi, ccxiii, ccxxiii- 
ccxxvii, ccxxxii, ccxxxiv, 
ccxxxv, ccxiii, ccxlvi, 
ccxlviii, cdx n., cclxi n., 
cclxxviii n. 

observations on, xlix-lxii. 

sixty topics of, xxii, xxiv, xlix, 
hdi. 

Sdiikhya-kdrikd, xxii, xxxviii n. 

Self-control, clvii, cUx, clx. 

Senses, 

and soul, xd, xdi, xcvii, clxxxii, 
dxxxiv. 
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of, in Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy,— 

Sdnkhya, xxvi, xxvii, xxix, 
xxxii, xxxiii, xlii, xliv, 
lii-liv. 

Nyayoy xviii, xx, bd, Ixv, 
Ixviii, Ixxiv, ccxiii. 
Vaiieshika, xci, xciv. 
Mtmdnsd^ cxiv, cxv, cxvii, 
cxliv, cxlvi, cxlviii, cxlix. 
Yaga, clix-clxi, clxiii. 
Vedanta, dxxxiv, cxc, 
cxcii, cxciii. 

objects of, xxviii, xxxiii, xxxix, 
lii, !iii, Ixv, ixxiv, Ixxv, 
xc, xci, xcvi, dvi, clxii. 
perception by, (sts Pratyaksha). 
withdrawal of, clix, clxi. 
Siddhdrtha, ccv u. 

Simultaneity, absence of, Ixxtii, 
Ixxviii, Ixxxviii, xdi, cv. 
Sin, clxxviii, clxxxviii, cxci, 
cxcii. 

Sindhu, ccxi-ccxlii. 

Smtiy iv, X, XV, xxiii, Ixxii n., 
cxxxv, cxiix, d, cbcviii, 
dxix, clxxi, ccxvi, cclxii, 
cclxvii. 

Sotna, cxlii, cxliv, ccxv, ccxxi. 
Soul, 

and action, (See Action). 

akankdra (See Ahankdra). 
atom, xxxiv, xxxv, dxxxii, 
dxxxiii. 

body, (See Body). 


creation, xxvui. 
desire, (See Desire). 
Ether, clxxviii. 

Fish, (See Fish and Mat- 

^J>a). 

food, clxxvii, cclxxxii n. 
God, (See God). 

Gurias, (Sec Gurias). 
heart, dxxxiii. 
intellect, (See Intellect), 
joy, cxvii, clxxvi, dxxxv, 
ccxxxv. 

knowledge,, (See Knowl¬ 
edge in Systems of Phi¬ 
losophy). 

memory, Ixxiv, Ixxvii, cvii, 
clxxxi. 

mind, (See Mind). 

Prakrii, (See Prakrit), 
prana, Ivii, clxxviii-clxxx, 
dxxxiv, cxcii, cclxxviii n. 
pro - creation, clxxvii, 
clxxxvi. 

senses, (See Senses), 
sin, (See Sin), 
subtle body, (See Subtle 
Body). 

truth, clxxxviii. 

Vedas, xli, cxx. 
bondage of, xxiv, xxxi, xlv, 
xivi, lii, liii. (See also 
Freedom). 

freedom of, (See Freedom), 
idea of, in Systems of Philo¬ 
sophy,— 
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Sdnkhya, xix, xxiv, xxv, 
xxviii-xxxi, xxxiv, xxxvi, 
xxxviij xxxix, xlii, xliv- 
xlvi, xlviii, Ij lii-lvi, Iviii, 
lx, ccviii. 

Nyayut Ivi, Ixi, Ixv, Ixxiv, 
Ixxvii, clxvii. 

: Vaiseshika, Ivi, Ivii, Ixi, 

Ixxxv, xd, xdi, xcvi, c, 
d, dv, cvi, cviii, clxvii. 

Mimdnsd, Ivii, Ixi, cxv- 

cavii, clxvii. 

Yoga, Ivii, M, div, civ, 

' dvii-dix. 

Vedanta, xviii-xx, Ixi, ixii, 
dxvi, chdx, clxxi-dxxiii, 
dxxv-cxcv. 

identity of, xci, xdi, dxxxvii, 
dxxxviii, cxdi. (See also 
souls, multiplicity of), 
mmortality of, cxcii, cxciii. 
nultiplicity of, xxxi, xlv, xlvii, 
liv, xci,, xdi. 

proof of existence of, xxx, 
jocd, xUv, xlv, xlviii, 
Ixxiv, xd, xdi, civ, 
dxxvii, clxxxix, cxd. 
,rc-birth of, (See Re-birth), 
state of, after death, Ixv, Ixxix, 
dxxxv, cxdi-cxciv, ccxiii. 
(See also Re-birth), 
transmigration of, (See Re¬ 
birth). 

Sound, Ixxvi, Ixxxix, xc, cxcviii. 
Space, Ixxxv, Ixxxix, xc, c, ci 


cxxv n., ccxlv. 

Substance, xxv, xxx, Ixxviii, 
Ixxxiii-xc, xdii, xdv, dii, 
dv, clviii, clxiv. 

Subtle Body, xx, xxxiv, xlviii, 
liv-lvui, bdi, clxxii, clxxiii, 
clxxviii, cxciii. 

seventeen parts of, xxxiv, liv, 
cxlix, clxxii. 

Sttdariana-chakra, cclxxiv n. 

Sim, cxliv, cclvii n., cdx, cclxv, 
cclxxvi, cclxxvii, cclxxx, 
cclxxxii, cdxxxiii, cclxxxv, 
cclxxxvi. 

Sukara, ccxxxiii n. (See also 
Boar and Varaha). 

Sutras, iv, v, vii, ix, xiii, xiv, 
xvi, xix, xxii, xxiii, Ixiii, 
Ixxxiii, cx, clxviii-clxx, 
clxxv, ccxvi. 

Svayam-vara, cclxxxi n. 

Syllogism, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixxxii. 


Sabda, xxv, ccxxxvii n. 

Saisnsm, (See Religion, systems 
of). 

Siva, vi, cdi-ccix, ccxviii, 
ccxxxvii, ccxxxix, cclv, 
cclxi. (See also Mahd- 
deva). 

Sruti, iv, X, xv, xvii, cxxxv, d, 
clxviii, dxxi, ccxvi, ccxvii, 
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cclxti, cclxvii. 

Siidra, cslii, cxlvi, cxlvii, cl, 
Sura, ccixiv, cclxv, cclxxi- 
cclxxiii, cclxxv, cclxxvi, 
cclxxxiiij cclxxxiv. 
Svet&mbara, ccvi, ccxxxiv. 


Tapas, clx. 

Testament (New and Old), 
ccxxxviii. 

Time, xi, xxi, xlviii, Ixix, bcx, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxix, xcvi-xcviii, 
c, ci, cxv-cxvii, cxxiv, 
cxxv n., cxlviii, cxlix, civ, 
clxiii-clxv, cxcviii, ccxiii, 
ccxlv. 

Tortoise, xiii, ccxviii, ccxxvii, 
ccxxyiii, ccxxxiii n., 
ccxxxv, (See also isTwrma). 

Trimurti, ccii. 

Truth, Ixiv, Ixv, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, 
clix, clxx, clxxxviii, cxcix, 
ccxliii. 


U 


Universe, xxxi, xxxiv, xxxv, xl, 
xlvii, 1, lix. 

Unseen Power, xxxii, xxxiii, Iviii, 
lix, Ixxviii, xcv-xcvii, xcix 
cliii, ccvi. 

Upanishads, iv, v, ix, x, xiii, 
cxcvii, ccxv, ccxxxviii. 
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ccxlviii, cclxxvii 
cclxxix n., cclxxxii. 
Vttara-Mimansd, (See Vedu. 


V 


Vaiieshika, xiv, xviii-xxi, r 
n., xlix, Ivi, Iviii- 
Ixxxiii-cix, cx, cxi, 
clxvii, cxcviii, ccvi, ccv 
ccxii, ccxxiv, ccxx\ 
ccxxxi, ccxxxiv, ccxx: 
ccxlix, cclxx n., cclxx* 
n. 

Vaishnavism, (See Religion, sj 
terns of). 

Vaisya, cxlvi. 

Vardha, ccxviii, ccxxxiii n. (Sf 
also Boar and Sukara 

Varuna, cxlii, ccxii. 

Vamdeva, ccixiv, cclxv, cclxxi, 
cclxxiii-cchav, cclxxxiv, 

Vdlmiki, V. 

Vamana, ccxviii, ccxxx. (See also 
Dwarf). 

Vdyu, cxlii, ccxviii. 

Vedas, i-xii, xiv, xxiii, xxxix, xji, 
ixx, Ixxii n., Ixxxi, xcviii, 
cx, cxii, cxiii, cxix-cxxv, 
cxxvii, cxxix,cxxx, cxxxiv, 
cxxxvii-cxii, cxlix, cl, clix, 
clx, clxviii-clxxi, cxcvii, 
cxcviii, ccxiv - ccxviii, 
ccxx^ ccxxi, ccxxxvi*' 


cccvi 
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ccxl^ CCXliVa ccxlv, ccxlvii> 
' ccxlviii, ccliv, ccbdi- 
; cclxivj cclxxxiii. 
md action, (See Action), 
soul, (See Soul), 
character of, xl, cxix-cxxi, 
date of composition of, viii, 
xxiii. 

divisions of, iii, iv, cxix, 
ccxiv. 

ods of, X, xiv, clxxi. (See 
also Gods). 

nguage of, (See Lan¬ 
guage). 

iCthod of interpretation of, 
(See fcterpretatioi 
ames of.—Pk 


ccvii, ccviii, ccx-ccxiu. 


ccxxii, ccxxiv, ccxxx, 



CCXV.’^ I 

Sdma^ i, ii, cxix, ccxiv, 
■ ccxv. 

Yajur^ i, ii, cxix, ccxiv, 
ccxv. 

Atharva^ i, ii, v, ccxiv, 
ccxv. 

Nigada, cxix, ccxiv, 
subject-matter of, cxix-cxxi, cxl, 
clxviii, clxxi. 

r xt of, ix, cxx, cxxi. (See also 
Language). 

^ddngas^ iv, ix, ccxvi. 
ddnta^ xiv, xvi-xxi, xlix, Iv, 
Ivii, Iviii, bd, Ixii n., cxi, 
cliii, clxvi-cxciv, cxcvii, 
cc, ccii n., cciv, ccv n., 



ccxxxi, ccxxxtv, ccxxxv, 
ccxxxviii, ccxliii, ccli, 
cclxx n., cclxxviii n. 

Vediy cxlii, cxlv. 

Venus^ ccix. 

Vidhi^ iv, cxxvii, ccxiv. 

VishriUy vi, xii, xiii, cxlii, ccii- 
cciv, ccv n., ccvii-ccxii, 
ccxviii, ccxxii, ccxxiv, 
ccxxv - ccxxvii, ccxxx- 
ccxxxv, ccxxxvii, ccxxxix, 
ccxli-ccxliii, ccxiv, ccivii, 
cclxi, cclxv. 

incarnations of, vi, xiii, cciii, 
cdv^^^^l^cxvii-ccxix, 

VydsUy X, 


W 


Water, xxvii n., Ixxxv, Ixxxviii, 
cv, cxlii, cxliii, cxlviii, 
ccxxvi n., ccxxviii, ccxl, 
ccxli n., cclvi n., ccivii 
n., cclx, cclxi. 

Woman, cxlii, cxlv-cxlviii, cclxv, 
cclx\iii, cclxix, cclxxiii 
11., cclxxix, cclxxxvi. 




cccvu 
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Yadu, cclxiv, cclxsi - cclxxiii, 
cclxxv, ccIxKxiii. 
Yajiia-$em, cctaxi n. 

Yoga, xviii, xix, xxi, xliii, xlv, 
xlix, Ivii-lxij cl-clxv, clxvi> 
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ckvii, cixix, clxx, ck 1 
cxcii) cxcviii, ccv n., cc» 
ccxiii, ccxxiVj ccsxviii 
ccxxx - caaaii, ccxxsiv 
ccxxxv, cclxxviii n. 

Yogesvara, cixix, ccxxiv. 

Yudhishthira, cckxxi n.. 


as-ooMSA- 
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CORRECTIONS 



Incorrect 

Coi*rect 

p. xviiijD.j 1.9 

e 

be 

p. xxii, i. 1 

sixteenth 

fourteenth 

p. xxii, 1. 14 

A. D., 

A. D., though some 
would put it later,— 

p. xxvii, n. 1,1. 5 

From 

Form 

p. xxviii 1. 25 

Cod 

God 

p. cxxvii, n.) 1. 2 

an 

and 

p. cxcviij 1. 27 

Purdifds 

Purdffas 

p. cclxxiv, n, 2,1.22 being of 

being of a 
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